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Introduction 


Reading Philosophy 

Tim htMilt is a memhtT- zt[lhe PUdiinig tfiilainpiiy scriei: □ smtj [hal aLmx n:rt amply 
[o introduce you to philosophical questions, bur to tci-ch you a Technique for reading 
and analysing philosophical teats, Et was this letter aim (Tift struck a chord with us, 
because we have found thai philosophy SLudenLS often ftiil Ll> realise Imjw rtJuch Lirru: 
and effort It cakes to read a philosophical text property. Anyone who has taught 
philosophy seminars is probably familiar with the following situation: the tutor ssks 
the el-ssj whether everyone his re?d the set Kiit. 'Yes', everyone replies The tutor 
then tHei to get a diieussloii going by asking, white she regards as a straightforward 
question about the rem: 'Whar position is the author defending In This papery, say. 
And the response is a deafening silence, 

Of course, there can be many different reasons foi- this. But one common reason, 
we chink, is That The students nave not read the ten Ln The way the tern demands - not 
hecHuse they are tazy, bur becHuse they have not understood the extent to which 
■reading \i philosophy 1**1 is JllTerenl. say, Lft -reading a newspaper. Heading a 
philosophy text properly requires you to he thinking rigorously all the while; you 
cannot simply ler The teia wash over you. 

A typical approach to reading phi-lwophy i? to read the teat once, from beginning 
to end, in tbe space of (say) an hone, and, Ll" you haven't really understood that's 
going on in rhat rime, ro conclude that rhis is because the reit is just too advanced for 
you- This Jpproarh is misguided. Your tutor would nijt have the tcsl us rending if 
she thought. It was genuinely too advanced for you to he able to make much sense of 
ic. What she ivai especring, however, was Thar you would not simply read the 
test once through;: she was entering you to try nnd work, out whac the BTgumen- 

Ljtive ;i[niLCur<! of Liu: IlvxL is, unci Ln ihinSc jLhiuI why Liu: author is xavuip '.-ii I ih<: 
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la saying, whether tier claims are plausible, whether the jijumais arc any good, and 
so on. If you. have done all of that, you arc- all, set for an interesting seminar 
discussion. 

We generally provide students with a itudy budget': a fough indication of how 
long they should be spending on the various aspects of a particular course. Normally 
we ;ny that students jihituld he spending in.sund ;is hour? iin Trading th^; rer seminiir 

text each west. We suspect that many students thmk we aretii Berfoas, or chat we 
must be assuming that cticy am extremely slow readers or thai rhey will also read, a 
lot of -secondary materia] during this rime as well. Nor a bit of it We really do expect 
(lkt at least hcyjjB j LhjL .'.rudunl.-, will spend that lung Trading and thinking ahoul llw. 
text. If you find this puzzling - "How could 1 possibly spend that long leading a 
2"-page article?' - then this book is definitely for you. Ey the time you reach the end, 
you ihoidd ha-vt no difficulty answering that cuiestion. 

The benefits of reading philosophy in a way chac equips one to engage in genuine 
philosophical discussion are not. of course, restricted ro what goes on in the- seminar 
rvom. Every philosopher gets her ideas largely by I hinting king and hard a hull lh«' 
views of others - because she agrees wlih those views but thinks they can be applied 
to other .lTC-as. or need to be modified in one way or another, or are subject to pr\ma 
Jwi'f objections rhat can, in fact, be mer; or because she disagrees with the view* and 

wjntjs til explain why xhv is right 1c dixagnse, cyr Llh articulate u rival p:miiu:n, or 
whattVC*. 

That this is so may nor always be clear to the uninidated reader, because 
phikiftupheis do not always explicitly say, fm- example, whose views they are attempt- 
ing to refute or why they arc doing it. For example, there Is not, in the whole of 
Descartes': famous MrtfitfltkJitr oti Fnst FftiJoHphji a single reference to any other 
philosopher: Descartes presents the wwk as ihi.njgh he simply sal dreivn in bU 
dressing-gown one afternoon and worked everything out from first principles, purely 
by Thinking chingi through for himself But ihe MciimfiiMis could hoc have been 
written by someone who had not read and Thought a great deal about the works of 
others. Descartes has distinctively phllosophlcaJ reasons tor not presenting the 
Mcditarions in a way that makes thb explicit, but his philosophical debt to others Is 
there none the less, hidden just below the surface. 

"The [Mjint liere is that reading phdosopby is bust seen as an activity lbal is part :»r 
jbCit£ philosophy. Philosophy students sometimes have difficulty believing that chey 
should think of themselves as doing philosophy rather than simply learning atwur it. 
But learning n^cut philosophy, just by itself — learning vvhe> said what and when, being 
able to remember tour objeetiLms to Jlnssell's 'theory of Descriptions, and. so on - is 
not actually very interesting, Or h at any rare h it is a lot less interesting than doing 
philosophy Trying Its wyrk »ut whether the natyie tjf (he world is independent of 
our beliefs at concepts or sensory experience, or whether moral responsibility 
requbes the falsity of determinism, or what (if anything) it means to say that some 
object has an essential nature is. we think, much more interesting. And the 

insly SL-nsiWt: Ktarling-puinl fcr thinking abcut auL'h ihingN in reading and thinking 
carefully aboui what other philosophers have thoughc 
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None of The texts In [his book ate easy. Sonic of [hem arc real])- quite demanding, 
and not just for undergraduate students. Bui we think that by the time yoii have 
finished wording through this book, you will realise that dr-manding pbilosophkul 
texts, written ncn far sendees but few professional philosophers, ire dti general wLthin 
your Intellectual grasp You might net always be able to understand absolutely 
everything tin; mthiX -raff, cyr hui^ j drar id C 3 <if what ihsmatm; vi^w^ On* 

mighc adopt, or be able to [hint of any decisive objections to [he author's view. 
Thai's perfectly natural; It happens to philosophers aU [he [kmc. Eu[ you wilL have 
understood r lor more than you thought you cou]d _ enough,, we hope, both to 
Vimulatf! yLnir inleresL m rnL r [jphyKH'al question* lliilI to L'nL^jurjgL' ynu to think 
philosophically about them. 

J he- Nature: of Metaphysics 

Far, so good; but ibis is a hook ahcrat a metaphysics. !yj whal rx;n(ly ij mrtaphyj:- 
its! 1 ', you might ask. This In itself Is a cocvtroiieralal issue, and. you dini't need to bt 
armed with, a fully worifced-out answer before you start working through this boo):. 
After all. physicists generally don't worry too much about what physics is - They just 

gi 1 ? on Willi it and surli an llI Li I uiiin- doesn't seem to hnld tliimi bjrk: physicists dnn't 
need to have a woikcd out view about the nature of physics befme they start to get 
their hands -dirty. None the lest, a provisional answer may be helpful, notlcHsr because 
it may help yOu 10 utiduTsland why we hame ehoaen [he topics we have. 

So what, in. out view, docs metaphysics amount to? In [he mos[ general terms, 
metaphysics is the philosophical (that is, the conceptual rather than the scientific) 
eng-ngL'men I with qvePhvns concerning I he upturn of reality' how things jiyj. For 
example, supposing - as moat of us ordinarily da - that we have Tree will, how must 
[he world be constituted? Is freedom of the will compatible wi[h [he universe, being 
completely deterministic? Or -supposing - again, as- most of us ordinarily do - that 
I here: are: farts ahiwt hiiw I he wnirld might ha ve been {yniu might bavt' h;id Lojst fivr 
brcahlast this morning, lather than the cereal you actually had), does this mean that 
there. 1 exists a 'possible world' in which you Jid have toajt ior breakfasr? And if so, 
what sort thing is a piisxihUj wmld? 

What you'll notice about the Lattct question is [ha[ k concerns che existence and 
nature of a disputed Type of entity. (Some philosophers think that there is only one 
possible wt>rld> namely the actual world- Other philo^iph-vTH think thru other posj^hl^ 
worlds exist, hut disagree amongst, themselves abou[ what sorts of thing those other 
possible worlds arc-.) Such questions arc- witolcxicjrl- they concern what there is. Ocher 
metaphysical questions are net otwiousryontological. For esample, what makes ic the 
ease that Ball Clinton, today, is the same person, as the person who won the 1991 US 
presidential election? Some- philosophers [hint [hat che answer lies in rhc (act 
that today's Bill has the same body as the winner of the election; others think 

[hut the quH!stLiin should liL r answered. tjy iijjypL'jIiny; psyrhi ill igiral fatts: it lies 
In the tact thai today's Bill can remember the actions and experiences of the 1 99-2 
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election winner. In [lie case of this debate, what there u is hoc In dispute. Both 
sides agree about which bodies and psychological states c;tist; they just disagree about 
which of these are relevant to The identity uf Bilk now, with the IW2 flertion winner. 

Having said this, many inirodiict&i'j bocvks construe metaphysries ai narrowly 
ontological. In. onr view, however, metaphysics is hot exhausted by pure oncology. 
Thpre axe quf ;(ir>HMif a broadly rn^raphyska] lulurn; that ira ciyt ^tT^ightfi.nrwjrJIy 

nmolDgical questions; and we think that such cfuesrlons should be represented in an 
introduction to metaphysics. Indeed, especially so, because btftinners are more likely 
to have intuitions about less narrowly ontological mattets. and> hence will find it 
easier tsj gel started hy EiirusMng tin these. This, iIluii, is why Lhc bwnit >1jiLk by 
eonsMcrlng personal identity, free will, and realism and anti-realism, befoirc moving 
on to the thoroughly oncological terrain of universals, possible worlds and persistence 
through time.' 

Natu tally, what we are offering you Is a taster of the subdisciplinc of metaphysics, 
not an exhaustive survey Inevitably, we have had to leave out topics that fascinate us; 
tripic* sew'h ns (he nature rv f farts, .states tff jffnir; and; events; the reality cjf time; 
causation; substance; aiid the distinction b^rween primary qualities (sueh as square- 
ness: and secondary qualities (for example, redness). But don'rbe downhearredE Once 
you have worked through this book, you will have the knowledge h understanding 

umd, ;irxivi^ all. the uiiiilyLu-ul t(!thnic|tu;s td appmarh further metaphysical L]Lu:stii in.* 
with confidence. 

Huw to Use This Hook 

Fach philosophical ten reproduced in the buoV is followed by a oumrnentary, whifh 
Includes question in ihaded bov.es: you. will be asked ta state a claim made at a 
particular point in the test in your own words, or whether you can think of any 
objections to it. and so on, The chapters, each of which contains two or three sets of 
text + CHimmenlary trigcther with a brief intn idurticfn, can be taken in any urder. 
There are occasional references m later chapters to earlier ones, but they can be 
ignored if you have taken the chapters In a different order. 

The hunk's fdrmal is dele mticied hy our objectives in vmLbig i1, «h|erlivKS ftimiiujn 
to those of the series it belongs in. As befits a book In the fcvttTiitj iPftifosupfry setws, its 
purpose is [hat of encouraging you co regard leading a philosophical rc-jii as a matter of 
engaging piiihisup hie ally with the views and arguments i-T eaprwses - to think cjf 
rVddiiLg philosophy a£ a part of ihmg philosophy - and IO SJWw you hftw to regard 
philosophical texts in that way: Like most human activities, however, you cannot 
improve at it just by reading about how to do it; you need to practise. Treat this 

' JVraanjI >3tJioiy and free nHi art iLa bach ircmcd.ni the Tun bock in c"hc sencs, Jtaadi>|£ M\\Jost>y\ry. 
Srlnrlfd TaD wilA n Mnlndfor B<pnnjrj. Hummr. Enure- is no wrrljp in (Ik cuKinised imhr luti bouks. 
ijid, If y^i* hivt wnried chmug)i Keudli|£ ffliiijjtti^ jLresdy, wt r^pc ituc rstitrnh^ hv ihtw liiuc* will 
enable ynu co Kharvt placer dcpdi in juur dilntlng. 
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book a b-t like an insrruetlon manual on how to swim or play chc vdollti: It will not 
■actually make you a bettrr philosopher unless you practise doing what ii says. And so 
■we shall start by saying some very general thing? about how to go about reading a 
phdtwophieal tfijKt irt general, and using ctki± book (Arid OthirS in the Strips) Lii particular. 

Effort you start on the first text in a particular chapter,, read through the 
introduction, [t will provide- yr.nj with som* ha^ic information ahrmt the fopir 

addressed by the tejits, so thai you don't scan reading [tie Kits without knowing 
anything about what to expect. Then follow the first three steps listed below tvfore 
tumdng ro the commentary {step 4). The purpose, of the commentaries, and the tasks 
in. tki! xludud hoxex, ix to Jiefp ytru Inn nigh sit ps 2 (figuring iillL the argu men laid re: 
structure} and J5 ithlnkm^ philosophically about tftc text}. You will get most out of 
the boot if you, first of all, try to get as much out of the tests themselves as you can, 
and then use the commentaries to help you get still monf out of them. The first few 
tunes you attempt, to fallow the first three step* without the aid of the commentaries, 
you might find that you don'r get very fer, and so will need to rely heavily on the 
f urn me lit a lies and 1nskx. I lyv/ever, hope th-Pf a-S you work thrnojgh the honk., ynoj 
will get better at workbig through rhe testis for yourselF, aitd will c(Vrre3(jijrid.i[Lj^ly 
need ro rely less and Less on the commentaries and tasks. If this happens, we will have 
achieved our aim; to help yon team how to understnnd. engage with, and think 

trilirtJly ubuul a. variety of philoxophiral lexis for you-ratlf And, thftiHiree, you will 
have learned quire a lot abouc metaphysics aloti£ the way 

I . Read the TljiI Through 

A good beginning .strategy (hut note: this is just :i pu'ludi.' tt> thi." main event) is to 
read the whole text through quite quickly. 'Llils will gi^e you at least iome sense of 
the tize of' the task ahead, of you: you mJ^fit the gisr of wha[ [he audior is doing, 
find yourself having sceptical thoughts, and so on at this stage* or you might find the 
whrnh- paper Min fusing unci hard to follow. Make a nirte h if any words yu>u dun't 
uudListand. and. look them up In a dictionary or a philosophy encyclopaedia (there 
are some good online encyclopaedias) after-wants, [f you have any philosophical 
thought*. wurrieS ur objections at this Stage, make a niils of Ihcxi: Uto. 

2. Worft Out the Structure, of the Text 

The mos[ important things you need to work out arc what position the anchor is 
arguing ibr or defending, and roughly how she does it; what rhe structure of the 
-argument it. So now you need to start again from the beginning of the next and go 
through ir slowly and carefully, armed, with a pen and paper. 

There are of course many different argumentative structures a paper might 

exemplify. The j.ullnir :night. for example, br al1(!:npting to Jthiiw thait tJjiliisi:ph:i ;il 
view X is Ealsc r by argumj chat X Is subject to three counter-examples. Or she ml^ht 
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do all that, and ihen proceed to diagnose why X Is subjeer to [tiosc coumer-ciiampGcs 
and suggest a. way to modify J£ r or sketch bjj altemaTive view. Or she might be 
advancing argumrnt> or several differrm arguments, for her own view Y. without 
x&y'wig explicitly which views >' ii a rivaL to. Arid SO Oil. 

If the test is divided Lnro sections, a good way to- start is to try to write down, for 
ratfi Station, wha.t [he author if dying in. that $er(ion- If the text ij< nyt divided intn 

sections, or if [he author appea/s to be doing several things in each section, you will 
haive to figure out Tot yourself where the natural breaks aire: at which points the 
author wops discussing one issue and moves on to the nest. You might like to pencil 
in these nalLrraL breaks as vim go aliutg. 

Ncxi, uy to work out whar the relationship is Iwtween. the sections or pairs of the 
paper: does section Z establish a claim, on which the argument of section 3 depends 
Do sections A and 5 independently establish twy separate claims to which the author 
appeals later on? And so on. You mi^ht also Try representing the stitjctuic of the 
author's argument In a diagram or flowchart: something that shows whar the central 
rlpim; made in the text axe ;uid how they are related to others: that is, which rlnim.i 
depend on which other claims.. This part of die: process will become useful later on, 
when you start thinking of objections to Things the author says: you will be able to 
tell whether a particular objection undermines the author's whole argument, or 

whether it .'hi i v/.'. merely I hut she has failed tih refute a rival position mil in a way 
chac docs hot dLrectly undermine her own view, and so on. 

Of course, this part of the job - working out the overall structure of the argument 
- C3.11 be relatively Straightforward Or extremely difficult. 'I'hiS depends partly lm: the 
extent to which the author makes your job easy by being clear abouc what he or she 
is doing If you are very luefciv she might stare deairy, right at the beginning, which 
view she is detruding or attacking jnd how exactly she ingoing to defend or it I; ark it; 
and then, as the tent enfolds, she might he very dear about which stage she has 
reached. ('In the previous section I argued char X; Ln The current section I show char V 
is a consequence of X', and so on,) However, when confronted with thEs kind of we-ll- 
sdgnposted text, don't be fooled Into Thinking that The job of unde Rstarsiimg the 
argumentative structure is completely siraighTtbrward. For example, you might be 
able to Tell that the author is presenting a dilemma in n particular paragraph, because 
this is what the author says she Lt doing. ISuL it's One thlny Iln L.:miw tkn\ a dilvrmrta Li 
being presented, and cjuJte another- to undersrand what the dilemma really (± A. gpod 
tew is always this: close the book and then try to write down rhe- argument or 
objection or dilemma, or whatever, in your own words. 

J, Thinking Philosophically abouc the Test 

Once you've figured out as much about the argumenrativc structure of the tear as 
you can, you're in a position to start thinking critically about the view* and 

jTgurnL'ntK ihe Liu'lirnr puLs fchrwaid. 'Chink ahoul thr major L'laims Lhe aulhor 
makes, her overall conclusion, and other claims she makes along, [he way thar she 
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ubh co support thai conclusion. Any philosophy text wil] contain some unargued 
assumptions somewhere along the way - otherwise the text would never end. Are 
those assumptions intuitively plausible? If nut h why nut? What alternative view might 
on* have instead? Think about the author's arguitttisifl too: th*y go^d arguments? 
Do they really establish whac che author claims they establish, or do they only 
H-HL:L>nlij(>i sLime weaker claim? CJan yw think yf any yn^ated consequence? yf th^ 

author's view? Are they plausible or Implausible coaiseouenLts? 

4. Approaching the Homme ntaries 

Once you've followed the first chree steps as far as you think you can, read through 
the commentary slowly and earefVlry. stopping to complete the tasks in the shaded 
boxes, as you go along. The more successful you have been In carrying out nepsZ and 
3. die easier you will find this, 

While you are Tading |bp- coarjmenlary and doing the tasks, kei'p asking yourself 
cjue&tloris like: 'Did I really need to be told this, or could J have worked It out for 
myself?',. 'Could I have asked myself that question, or sec myself that task, without 
being told to do ir?' t and so on. tdeally h by the time you. reach the end of the book. 

you will hardly ntrcd the L-iiramenlariEi at aLl. 

i. What Nest? 

A philosopher's job is never done. Every topic in this book has a vast literature 
associated with it, and the texts repreidlieed in each I'hnrylt'r arc the tip vf a very Urge 
iceberg. Generally the tejiis launch you into the middle of a debate that has been 
going on for a very long time, and which has continued to develop in the years since 
the tests were written. We hope that you will have found the topics sufficiently 
interesting t« want M pursun jKims issues in mi in; detail; and a gnthi way t(s start 
dom& this Is, of course, to find out what other philosophers have said about those 
issues and to apply your critical skills to those teits as well. You. might want to pursue 
theite i&u*s by guing, as LL wen!. Hither [inwards or bac kwards in L i □ □ j l- (mm lIll 1-u.jcI 
that aroused your Interest. For example, you might want to read the views the author 
is criticizing for yourself, to sec whether they have represented those views accur- 
ately, or whether there are other directions in which to take the views, which avoid 
the author'^ criticising. Or you might have formulated some worries or objections 
about the views expressed in the test, and want co find out whether other philo- 
sopher have had similar worries or objections and whether there has been any 
aramut in the literature to respond to them. 

At the end of each chapter we have provided a brief list of other texts on the same 
topic that you might like ro read. However, if you want to pursue a specific issue 

raLv:d by j. pjiiiL ular Ies.1 rather lhj.ii simply find out mem: ;ib:nu1 the general Uipic:, 
you might warn co locate texts that address char specific issue Ln detail, and ploughing 
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through a lot of tens on the same general topic miotic be an inefficient way of finding 
[hem. An obvious way to starr is no track down any books or articles mentioned in 
the part of the test that his got you interested - -although of course this will only take 
yflubackv^rds hi LirtM, to Lhfi author's sources, and not forwards to responses- to their 
view. So try for example . searching rhr PIkiJwflpfier'i IndM database (available through 
rny^rt university library wehsi(es), tyr entering wm? fairly specific search term; intn 

GoogLe (www.googhijCCHiil. 


ci. And Finally > - * 

We have also provided, at die end of each chapter, a List of essay questions based on 
issues discussed in or raised by the preceding texts. The purpose of these not tn- 
£ivc you. an indication of whac sorts of exam questions {say) you might be set tor a 
metaphysics course dealing with the relevant ropic, It is rather to give you some ideas 
about the sort; of i&>w yw might reasonably he able trj tackle on ycjiJT own. If you 
have worked through die tenia and read some of the suggested additional teats. 

Speaking of essay questions, it's worth pointing out one more virtue of reading 
carefully, and Thinking hard about, the teats reproduced in rhis boot.. When you are 

reading a.nd thinking iilnouL I he Il'jcIx in parlicuLaT when you an 1 trying -I ■ ■ di^rem 
[hciL- aigumenrative structure - think about why it is that you ate finding it easy or 
difficult. What strategies has the author adopted in order to make the text easy to 
fulltJw?- Wha.1 inighl ihe have dun* difEerenlLy Itt rtiake yOur jrth Easier? Are there 
points at which, she changes topic without being clear that she is doing so? If you find 
a particular philosophical position or objection raised in the test especially hard to 
understand, hiiw migr,l chi' author have helped you out* Wcnild an. esample have 
helped, of perhaps a few more siiitenees of explanation? 

Thinking carefully ah our this sort of question should help you to improve your 
own philosophical writing The texts in this volume are h of course, more philosoph- 
ically snrdiistiL-iited and bettKr-inftismed than a Ktudvnt essay: the authors mf the li-xti 
have been doing philosophy a lot longer than you haw. But the basic principles of 
good, clear philosophic*! writing are the same for students of philosophy as they are 
ftjr profexiirmj] plsiliHitiphL-rs. 

It's also worth noticing, as you work your way through texts, that even though 
every text in This book constitutes, in essence, an argument for or against a particular 
philrxjrtphical thesis, the methods -and styles -employed by the different author? vary 
dramatically. tVir trample, the on re or van liLwagen's paper (chapter 2.) & a sbigle, 
eiplicitly-sraicd argument whose validity can be ascertained by deploying some Eauty 
basic logical principles. P-arfit {chapter ]} deploys some extremely far-fetched science- 
ficdon scenarios, whde the central counterexample in Scheehtmaii's paper (chapter ] } 
is a pcrfc-cdy everyday experience, which she describes in Rrcat detail. Taken together, 
the papers in this book demonstrate rhar even when one is required to abide by the 

prindplex Hjfgmid, fkur philoKctrihiral writing, there is si ill a. lut (if nmm Jl it rrealivily 
and Individuality: for finding one's own, dlsrlnedvc philosophical votee. 
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Introduction 

IL stem* in: bud an obvious t™th LhjL we are JiredLy rniKrally responsible ninly fin- 
actions Thai we perform ourselves. If Eric robs a bant single -handed, chen ii is Eric 
who is responsible for the robbery and nobody else, [f Eric ha-s an identical twin 
brother, Jjmie, wliu is phylieally indistinguishable frum him and who has Similar 
bdLda, manncrlams, personality and so on. It la atill Eric who is responsible - no 
matter how simdar to him Ernie is. 

Tjut whpr makfj it the [iH that, after the robbery, tine ijf the.; I win.' ;md not the 
Othfir is Lhe^dmi piYiim OS [he perSCnl Who Corn milted [he eHille? One possible ailSWer 

is [ha? sameness of person £ues alonfl wiih sameness of body. Whde Eric and Ernie 
■are physically vr.ry similar, their bodies are numerically distinct; Eric's and, Ernie's 
bodies are different bodies. LF we had somehow Inserted a trackbig device under Enc's 
skin prior to the robbery, we would later know which ot' Eric and Ernie had 
■committed the crime by discovering which one of them housed the device (assuming, 
uftfOurSu, Lhai lirie hain't diSCLnwrisd it and Kum/plLliuuxLy transferred it In: limiel. 

One migh[ wonder, however, whether sameness of body- - bodily Identity - really Is 
either necessary or sufficient for penomd identity As ir happens, people cannot swap 
bodies with one another- But one might regard this as merely a contingent mith h so 
that wIhIl mfoi-i judgements of personal identity and judgements of bodily identity go 
together, it doesn't follow that personal identity nmarte in bodily identity, Imagine that 
it somehow prrssihle trj 'swap bodies', in a way that leaves all tine's psych ylrjgical 
features intact, by transplanting, say, A's brain into E's body ami B's brain into .4's body. 
■fOf course, the brain is pan of the- body. But think of the 'body', for current purposes, 
■as the body minus; the brain. Or. ahernatiuely you might imagine that we could 
'rewire jVs and J!\ brains, an thai no brum iTun^plimt is n<;rtixsarY.) 
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Before The operation, then, wc have two persons. A and B. and two bodies: call [fuse 
'the A-body' and 'the ff-body' respectively Imagine that A had an unhappy childhood 
and nyw works as an English teacher, She regrets never ha^ng been to the Bahamas 
a:kd uit&lds to go then! rtfial year. H had a happy childhood, haa a hftriilg job lik j 
supermarket, and (to spice tip her dull life) recently robbed a bank and took an extended 
hylidby in the Bahama* V n the pnKeed* - but the, fed* rather guilty almut (In; ryhnpry. 

Now imagine dial, afar waking up, the person now 'Inlubknig' die /1-body- call her 
'the A -body person' - is psychologically exactly like B was before the operation. -She has. 
r]| the same beliefs and personality traits as B used to have. Moreover -she can vividly 
mmember evuTylhiny atxiut JE's pjKt: events in fi\ hwpp/y Ll:iLdhi>::d. her honing itib. (hi' 
emTcrncnt oFrobttin^ the bank, and die holiday in the Bahamas. She feels remorse tor 
the robbery, just a? B did. Similarly, the person now inhabiting the B-body {'the ff-body 
person") is psycho logically just likejl used tobe- .She- remembers As unhappychildho-ud, 
is well-acquainted with the works of' Shakespeare, regrets never having: been 10 the 
Bahamas, and intends to go nent year, just as A did before the operation. 

Now, which of these tivn.: persons - the ^-bodv person and the JJ'body perpyn - cy 
fi? Or, to make the question more vr/id, which oF them do you regard as morally 
responsible for the robbery? Most people would say That it is the A-body person. After 
all. ir is she who remembers The robbery and reels guilty about it. The B body person, 

hy mnlraxt, Iljs nit nu'TniH-y Vrhiil wet i i>f nibbing any hunk, an J if asked whether nhe 
did Li, she would sdncerely deny Jr. 

If it is right to say thai ih-c A-body person is- B - the bank-robber - then personal 
identity CartnO! consist iri hiidily identity. Sinee \t "hr>dLly Criterion." of peTSurtal identity 
delivers the result that it Is the El-body person who is B. So perhaps what makes 
someone the same person over time is whatever ir is that leads us ro judge that the 
,4 body penscm is 0 - and that seems to be a mprter of psychological rather than 
physical criteria. 

As an inirodticiion to the rwo cens reproduced here, we sh-nll describe three 
proWcms that a theory of personal identity based on psychological rather than 
physical criteria has to solve. The first twci ate very old problems. First raised against 
John Locke's account of personal identity llfiSO). Locke's theory is often character- 
ized as follows (though it is debatable whether this is e^ac^ly what tie had in mind); 

(Mj X (at a later time) is the same person as Y{&z an earlier time] If and only iFX 
can remember Ts experiences. 

Because it appeals Just to memory, (M) Is often known as the 'memory theory' of 
personal identity. 

fVeftrVm ]; The nsntitivU-y ofi4e*tiy 
The first problem laced by the memory theory was originally raised by Thomas B,eid 

(LJflS). Suppi ikl' ll yniun^ buy iA), Jl timet Kl l 1 jIm j[>]jIl:s frxim ;m orchard. Soitil: yearr 
later, ai time an officer (B) remembers stealing, the apples. So. by {M'<, B is die tame 
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person as .4. Many years after that, a general [Cj can renumber the officer's 
experiences. So. by (M\ C is the same person as Ji. But C cannot remember stealing 
me ;Lpntfs. So. again by (M), C is not me same person as 

JMOw, identity is vlhM iskiLUw:! as a Irt]?uUii« rvldtton. A transitive relation it a relation 
J? such, that if Jf bears R to r"and V bears R to Z, it follows thar X bears R to Z. So, for 
example, u an jiiLfifTJprfl/"i; a (rans-itive rflaticjn: iftjrurge L? an □newt^ir Mary, and 

Mary is an ancestor ofjohn. It foJLows that George is an ancestor ofjohn. SbnLlariy for 
identity: if Bruce Wayne is Batman, and. Batman is the Capcd Crusader, it follows that 
Bruce Wayne is the Caped Cnisadec. ft atpu^in oj t by contrast* is not transitive; if Sue is 
a ftiuKin Lhf Sitm and Sam is j cViusin :jf I Dr. Jcnex, It doesn't, fallnw that Sue is a rc»uxm nf 
□r Jones. {Sue i»Lj;h[ he Dr. Jones's slater, or Sue might it Dr. Jones.) 

The problem for the memory theory is chat Tcmmtvrx rfte experiences of is not a 
transitive reUtiyn- in the example gi^en abo^Ci. C remembers E's eapen>rKes and B 
remembers A'& experiences, bur C docs not remember A's experiences. So personal 
identity cannot br the nrnifBiivTS ffte rapmnicts 0/ relation, (M) delivers the result that 
A = JT and JI = C. hut d C. and I his fpnncrt be (rut', brcauw it violates I he 
transiiLulry requirement: If A = £ and £ = C then > ntuxt be identical with C. 
The challenge for someone who wants to hold that personal identity consists in the 
holding of psychological relations is thus to come up with rroimtivr psychological 

TcbtHiiu. which might reasonably he thought lt> he what personal identity Lonxixts in. 
Patflt addresses chJs Issue In the firsr icxi reproduced below. 

PnThEnn 2; Ti\e cvrcHiflrify CJ&jretiroi 

This problem, firsr raised against Locke by Joseph Butler ( 3 736}, is that it seems to be 
ji jjn'fniidftcfln o!~3f's rem em be ring Y't pctiuns I hat land Yvn; f\v S3Tne persun. Tt is a 
conceptual truth - a truth about the cuitcept nf memory - that If X is not the- same 
person as Y, [hen X cannot genuinely remember Y"s experiences. If X and V arc 
different people, then, while X can have mcmory-h'fef eKperienccs and mistakenly 
ihmJb lhat they an: mermiricK of Y'x rxpisrienrex a madman -ran mistakenly ihLnk 
that he can remember- leading the French troops at the battle of Waterloo - those 
memory- like experiences cannot be genuine memories. Only Napoleon could genu- 
inely remember leading the iTeneh Imops inlrt haltle. 

Now, the point of this objtftnLon Is not chat It renders ykA) film; It doesn't. Rather, 
the problem is that according ro the memory cheery, memory is supposed to provide 
jl (ritcripii qi Jff\7\i(i^\n Qr diip^yjiy of personal identity: it is 5l>pp<>sed to P^plffni Vb'hal 
makes it the case that X is the same person as Y. But it cannot do this if facts 
about memory themselves depend upon facts about personal identity; and the 
circularity objection allegedly shows chat facts about memory do depend on faces 
about personal identity. If someone sincerely claims to remember svlunbig. the 2MM 
Best Diceccoc Oscar for The Return efthc King, we cannot infer with certainty that he is 
Peterjackson; he might be someone completely different and just be suffering from a 

deluaiiin. En cmJer iu hi' able Llh Lnfur with (KrtarnEy that he really Lt l^eter Jajeksun, wie 
have to asccrcaJn that he really does tememba winning the Oscar. Euc we can only do 
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\\k\i by first ascertaining Thai he ts Peter Jackson. -So whether or not the person 
remembers winning the Oscar cannot determine whether err not he is Peterjackson. [n 
the first teat reproduced below, Parfit attempts ("Ker aiia} to meet the circularity 
objection in the secotkd text, Sdiechtman argues that Panfii's attempt falls. 

Fmblcm i\ Divided brams 

The rcccni Litcraiure an personal identity is full of' outlandish thought-experiments. 
We are as35.ee! tcs imagine n very odd scLcnce-fiction scenario^ and Then asked whether 
nur intuitive judgi:mt:nlx atrciul purxmul identity in that xeenariii are the kieiw ax lln:xr 
delrvercd by a partie-nlai' theory of personal Identity. One such thought-experiment is. 
what we'll call 'the divided-brain case'. Imagine that As brain is cm in half and each, 
half is transplanted rnty a nev.- body; one half into the Jf bvdy and the other into the 
C-body. (As body is destroyed.} Imagine that having hall' erf .4's brain results iu no 
psychological loss, so that each of the people who wake up arret the operation (B and 
C) ls psychologically continuous with A: each of them can TL'TnL-mtwi A's childl-mr*), 
his the same hopes and feats and Intentions as A did, feels remm-s? about some of As 
past actions, and so on. 

If we bold that psychological continuity is sufficient for personal identity, it seems 

that wt have tn Lxindude dut !i is the jamt person ax A but jIsch that C " the sanw 
peison as A. Em this Is suitly impossible, fi and C are, It seems, numerically chsilnet 
persons. Ten ye.ns later, B my;ht tob a bank and, intuitively, C would not beat any 
moral rTespunSibilily flu the n*bKry \lal in thai Cite, it eannul be the ease bulh that 
fl = .4 dhiii that C = A, because they together email that B = C, (This Is Just the 
transnrrvity of identity again: if B = A and A = C then £ = C.) Identity is. as Parfit puts- 
it. 'lygicalry one-one"; one perron cannyi be identical to twy distinct people- 
One way tc> respond to the divided-brain ease w<r>uld be to give up on psychological 
continuity altogether, and hold that personal identity musi after all be analysed in 
terms of bodily Identity, (One might be especially inclined to draw this conclusion if 
lieu 1 thinks tfint al Il'uhI nne nf pnihlrm I and pmhl-rm 2 ranmil bi r Milv-rd xatisfar 
torily.) However, Parfit argues instead that it is not personal Identity that marten after 
all. What matters- - for example, for the purposes of allocating moral responsibility - is 
I he l.kl I hat Fi is pSycluilugiCallj' eOntinnuuS with A, and aUo that C LS- psychologically 
conttnuous- with A. fas example. If A committed a terrible crime just before under- 
going the operadon,. we should bold (wrft B and C responsible for it, and it would be 
nppmpriate fw both of them to feel remorse- But ivhiii matters cannot therefore 
he iderctuy beeause there is no good aitswer to the ejuestion, 'win eh of if and C is 
the same person as A>' Parfit calls, what matters 'survival': A 'survives' both as 6 and 
as C y but is identical with neither of them. 

The texts 

E^Tf/il's iivctj.IL aim in lln' grciund-lm'jking pupvr Pteratnaul iJcnlity' ft lf?.i}, nipm- 
dueed below, is te> provide an account of 'survival ', In terms of whai he ealls 
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'psychological connectedness', and ro argue that we should chink of our awn lives in 
[L'rms of survival rather than identity. Psychological connectedness comes in decrees: 
you can be more or Less psychologically connected to a past self. depending on 
the which you caii reineittbei' chs eiperieiices of thai past self, you still 

intend to realize your past self's intentkins h yen held the same beliefi and desires, and 
cm. for example, rather than the grn^rn] in pryhlnjm ] ahtK"; thinking yf himself 

as iAet\cia\l to both [he apple -stealing boy and. the officer, he should ihbik oF one of 
bis past selves - the boy - as surviving as his prcsenr self to a very small decree 
<or perhaps not at alb, while another more recent past self - the captain - has 
survived Lt> u ninth greater degree. 

Because Partlt's aceounc of survival appeals to psychological relations, Including 
the rcmcmticK-thc nqvnmcei-af relation, he needs ro find a way of meeting the 
circularity pioWem (problem 2 above.}, which is just as much a problem for Parfit's 
view as k Is for die memory theory of personal identity. This he attempts ro do; 
however, in her paper 'Personhood and Personal Identity' Marya Schechcman 

argues that Parfit's attempt falls. She concludes that we should ahandijn. the search 
For a i>ch] -circular psychological critericni of personal idendry (and, by extension, 
survival! altogether, bur preempts to diagnose why tve are inclined to Find the 
mistaken thought that there is such a criterion so seductive. 


Derek Par fit, 'Personal Identity' 1 

We can, I think, describe caws in which, though we biow the answer to 
every other .question, we have no idea how to answer a question, about 
personal identity. These cases are not covered by rhc criteria of personal 
identity that we actually use. 
[><j they prewnt a pn.ih4e.ni? 

[t miflhi be thought that ibey do not, because they could never occur. I 
suspect that some of them could, (Some, for instance, might become 
SLieialifkally pnssible..) Hut L sha.ll ckim thai even if they did ihey winuld 
present no problem. 

My targets .ire two beliefs: one about the nature of personal identity, the 
other ahndt jt s importance. 

'fhe firii Lj that in. tltese cases the question ibout identity must have an 
answer. 

p*"H> No one thinta this about, say. nations or machines, Our criteria For the 
identity pf these do nrjt cover certain cases. Ny yne thinks that in these cases 
the questions "Is it the same nation?" or "Is it the same machine?"' must 
have answers. 

1 1 Iu.vl b«ib htlpcd in wi Icing, [his n. W^liik, 13. F. Eteflif. 11 F Strain, A. J. Aver, M. Wmdi, 
N. INewnun. and. through his pubbraiions) S. ^hoe maker. 
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Sonic people believe that m This Ltspccc xhey arc different. They agree that 
our criteria of personal identity do not cover certain cases, but they belles 
That thf nature of their wwn identity through rim*? is. jurnehww, such as to 
guarantee (hat in these cages questions about ch^ic LdeiirLi^- must have 
answers. This belief might be- expressed as follows; "Whatever happens, 
between now and any future time, either I shall jtill e*ist, or [ shall Tin*. 

Any future eKpehemee will Esther be my experience, or ir will not." 

This first belief - in the- special nature of personal identity - has r I think, 
certain effects. It makes people -assume that the principle of self-inrcirst is 
in:Knf ratinmally Lomn<:lli.n^ rbim :my moral prhurple. And LL makes them 
more depressed by the rbcnsgrit of aging and of death. 

I cannot see hc-iv to disprove ibis first belief. I shall describe a problem 
case. B-ut this- can only tjipIw it stem imptausiWe. 

Another approach might he this. We might suggest chat otic cause ol the 
belief is the- pnjjecrion of our emotions, When ive imagine ourselves in a 
problem cast*, we do fefl thait the quotum '' Wm:ld it he me?'' musl h;ivr an 
answer. But what take to he a bafflement about a further fact may be 
only the barflemcm: of our concern. 

I shall not pursue this suggestion here. But one cause of our concern is the 

belief whirh is my setaind target. This is [hat unless [he nuentiiwi about 
Jdendry has- an answer, we camioi answer certain nnporcauc quusnoni 
(questions about such martcrs as survival, memory, acid responsibility). 

Against ibis tfeCrrtd belief My daim will be ihis. Certain. impjrLa.nL 
questions da presuppose a question about personal identity. But they can 
t>e freed of this presupposition. And when they are. the question, abcrur 
identity has no importance- 


I 

We can start by considering toe much-discussed ease of die inaii who. like an 
amoeba, divides,* 

|i> WLjrgms has recently dramaLizL'd this Cjse. J He first referred Ll» the 

operation imagined, by Shoemaker.' 1 We suppose That my brain Is trans- 
planted into someone else's {brainless) body and chat die- resulting person 

' ]mpliL-il in Juhm Luckr. fjniy Co nomiinj Hvmn Uikirrrffl^ nj. ct3. by Juhm V. Yullon ;Lunduo, lM]>, 
vi,\. ]i.ch. xxvn, («. ifl, artd discussed b,y inmost cM\m; r.. v ftriLir in. "rjpposiw Nnrtir*r," RnHunf 
MtaipliyiLi. it [ITjST-I UTF;;-, and "J'smt. bilncnre- jrad Iderioi^" PTLkiiiiJHjp o/inr drtrjrintaiL .&Ki'n_u LVII 
■IIH^J-l^WJJ. DcnmL'lt in "Thy-SinTpliriij-uf rhu EwjI. "JsHnw! of Pniraaijjfcjt LKIV i I andA.Chriiutrn 
**id SI ^Hk-hhI^t In 'Tlit UkiK inil P\v ,llsrl,rt ii "In- 5i i-kL. iiiii |hr Phil^n)liit*.l SdKej fJrniiljt" In 
RnnfiiMaJ JVriL™rii"nlir\v J^LVfitiiHbVi-'l.rri'if fWV Oiiriln ConVvpiuti In Mnrowjjtnj cd. by rJorrnan C»r* 
uid rtotun II. Grimm iCtsvrlind. 

' In fifWCllJ drtif liJUElt-rAriptirdt LdtlUhUky'lOifcilJ, lft-7'l, p. SO. 
' In $i\ftiiw»\&igtdniJ itiffJejuicy jldiKH, NT. I9hi;, p. 11. 
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has my character and apuarem: memories of my life. Mascot" us would h%kc, 
after thought, that the resulting person is me. [ shall here assume such 
agreement, J 

WiggbiS Then Imagined his Own Operation. My brdrrt is divided, and eaeh 
half is housed Ln a new body. Both resulting people nave my character and 
;tpp;Lnent memeirie* nf my life.. 

What happens to me? There stem only three possLbUliles: flj [ do nip. 
survive; i.Z) I survive as one of the two people; fJ> [ survive as both. 

The trouble with 0} is this. We agreed that ] could survive if my brain 
were KUh LLinfully Lr ansplanled. And people have m survived w.i:h half 
rhrir brains destroyed. It seems to Follow thai 1 could survive Ifhalfmy brain 
were successfully transplanted and the other half were destroyed. But if this 
is so, how could I lot survive if the other half were also successfully 
transplanted? How could a double success be a failure:? 

We can move to the second description. Perhaps one success is the 
maximum si'pne. Perhapv I j/hull he on* nf the resulting petiple. 

The trouble here is that m Wiggins' ease e-jeh half of my brain is esaeily 
similar, and so r to start wich, is each resulting, person. So how can 1 survive as 
only one of the two people? What can malie me one of them rather than the 

other? 

[[ seems clear iliac both of these descriptions - thac I do noc survive, and 
that 1 survive as one of the people - are highly implausible. Those who have 
xctpeed Lb cm must have assumed thai they were Lhe cmly possible deserip- 
dona. 

What about our third description; that 1 survive as both people? 

li might be 'If 'survive' Implies identity, this description makes >VO 

sense - you cannot he two people. If It does not, the description is irrelevant 
to a problem about identity " r 

[ shall later deny the second of these remarks, But there are ways of 
denying the first. We might say, "What we huvr railed the: tv™ resulting 
people' are not two people. They arc one person. ] do survive Wiggins' 
operation. Its effect is to give me two bodies and a divided mind. JI 

[l would Tihnrten my argument if this were absurd. But I ditnot think it i\. 
It Is worth showing why. 

We can, I suggest, imagine a divided mind. We- can imagine a man having 
two simultaneous experiences:, in having each of which he is unbare of 
having the other. 

We may not even need to imagine this. Certain actual cases, to which 
Wiggins mferred. seem to lie best described in three terms. These involve 


' Those *ho would disagree jrc nac miking i nufiake. frtor them my ugumenc would need a diftene m 
taw. Then mvit'bu hjttk multiple trinrplant. tacrd with which lbtsc people wuuld "horh Ibid n hnd bu 
htlirtc itui there tviLrti be An sns.*er a, tbc qucitkm about ntrsfliul Idetiinfl And. be rftle in "he she* ibu 
n or turn g. af irn par Linn: lurns- upan. this question,. 
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the ojcdti^ of [he bud^e between [tic hemispheres of' [he brain. The aim was- 
te aire epilepsy Buc the- result appears to bc r in the surgeon's words, [he 
treaJtion of "two separate spheres of consrioiisnsjs," fach of which rontrols 
one balfof the pateiifs body. Whai is eiperitiiced in. eaeh is. presumably, 
experienced by the patient. 

Then? axe f ertain cumplitatinn? in rhpje actual case*- ?0 us Imagine a 

simpler case. 

fcT-» Suppose thai the bridge bcrwecn my hemispheres is broufifit under my 
voluntary control. This would enable me to disconnect my hemispheres as 
easily aisif I were blinking. ]5y denng [his E wnuld divide my mind. And. wtf fan 
suppose iha[ when my mind Is divided 1 cut, In each half r bring about reunion. 

This ability would, have obvious uses. To give an example: I am near [he 
en 4 of a. maths exa.m, and see two ways of tackling the last problem. I derid* 
id divide my mind, ro work, wkh each half, at one of two calculations, and 
then to re-unite my mind and write a fair copy of the best result. 

Wha1 ■ihall [ expjriencf ? 

Whsii I ddsccninect my hemispheres, my consciousness divides him rwo 
streams. But this division is not somc[hin^ that I experience. Each, of my 
two streams of consciousness seems to ha^e been straightforwardly continu- 
ous wllh my one slium ikT i[nisi i(]u:;[n:;;s uyn to the iruimenl of division. The 
only changes in each stream are [be disappearance of naff my visual field and 
the loss of sensaricn in, and control over, half my body. 

Consider my esp*ri*nei:a in whul we Lan Cull my "TighL-hanJKd" Siream. 
J remember [hat I assigned my rigb[ hand, [o [lie longer calculation. This 1 
now begin. In working at this calculation I can see-, from the movements of 
my Id'fl bund, ihjl I ;m al.50 working at the OttujT. [Jul ] am not aware of 
working at [h* 0[hfir. So I might, in my right -handed stream. WOfidfir how, in 
my Left-handed stream, I am gentin^ on. 

My work is now over, 1 am about to reunite my mind. What should [, in 
<:;uh KtTL'am, Lisped? pimply that ] shall suddenly seem to TrmKmhjr ;ust 
havLncj thoufiht out rwo calcula[iorts r in thinking out each of which 1 was no[ 
aw.ire "f Thinking out the other. This, I submit, we can imagine And if my 
mind was divided, ihrat: HLemnrie.s are eftrreet. 

In describing chls episode, 1 assumed tha[ there were two series of 
thoughts, and. that they ivere both mine. If my two hands visibly wiore 
out t^'o talculpritms. and if 1 claimed to remember fwy corresponding series 
of ttujugh[s, this is surely whut wi should want to say. 

If ir is, [hen a person's, mcmal his[ory need, not be like a canal, with only 
one rhannel. It could hi- like a rivL-r, with islandv. and with wpjraH- si reams. 

To apply [his to Wiggins' openMion: we mentioned the view that It gives 
me two bodies and a divided mind. We cannot now call [his absurd. But it is, 
1 think, unsatisfactory. 

* A. W Spcrry, In ffraiM djbi C^uoous tupmrncr, *d. by J. C. Ecdes sjNew Cock. 196$), p. 
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There were two fcaniits of the case of the cum thai made us wane to say 
that only one person was involved. The mind was soon reunited, and there 
was unly on* body. If ■ mind was permanently divided and its halvr-s 
developed lik diiTfrrirtl vrfjri, [he pcrirtl rtr Speaking of Mi piriflrt. would 
start to disappear. Wiggins' tase h where there aTe -also two bodies, seems to 
k; ijvrr [lif htirderlme. Alie-r 1 have bud his ^ip^ratiyn, (lif twn 'prydmrts" 

each have all the attributes of a parson. They could live at opposite ends of 
die earth. (If rhcy Later met, they misfit even tail to recognize each other.} ft 
would become intolerable, to deny that they were different people. 

Nuf^jiisr we admit that they art: diflerunl [M!ty|3l(!. Could wt still djim LhjL 
] survived as both, using "survive" to imply idenilcyJ 

We could. For we might suggest that two people could compose a third. 
We might say "I dy survive Wiggins' operation as two people. They can be 
different people, and yet be mc, in just the way in which die Pope's three 
crowns are one crown," 7 

Thi; is a possible way iff giving spnse ty the claim that I .survive: a.t h.v-n 
different people, using, "survive" no Imply identity. But it keepa the language 
of identity only by chanjr.uifl the concept of a person. And there are obvious 
objections to this change s 

The Lilt em it [I've, f(ir which I xha.ll a.ryj.L' , is tt> give up the LaDigua.ge nif 
idenury. Wc can suggest thai I survive as rwo dlfTcs-enr. people without 
implying thai [ am these people. 

When I fiTst mentioned this alternative, E mentioned this HjbjuLtlon.: "If 
your new way of talking: docs noc Imply identity, It cannot solve our 
problem. For that is about identity The problem is that all the possible 
answer? to thf question abuut identity are highly implau-jibk ■ " 

We ean now answer this objection. 

We fan siarc by reminding ourselves mat this Ls an objection only if 
we have one or both of the beliefs which E mentioned at the start of this 
pahm 

The firsc was the belief that to any question about personal identity, In any 
describable case, there must be a tnie answer For those with this belief. 
Wiggins" luc is doubly peipluxing. If all itu: pnssible answers are lmphiii- 
iblc r it Is hard to decide which of them is true, and hard even to keep 
die belief ttiar one of rhem must be rrue. If we give up rhis belief,, as I 
think we should, these problem-? disappear. We shj.ll ih^n regard the ca-se as 
like many others in which, for quite unpuizling reasons, there It no aiiswer 

7 cr wijjairu, p. 40. 

Euppun lb* rtsu I tin lj pic iiidil idud. An; nhurr thrvepuupk lighting, tmu on <arfi sidc.-uid cnu 

bcrfli? ^'Vi JiiL^MSl- l?rtr Ualklf. Mil?- rV" llni^ (w^i WH. i UK iH|fi*r hiJ ivifilr 1 Kljw 

nurry people □ re left d Lw? Oct eTira?(vtec mold runHyjay, "One and ihalF") VVi could ulfc inthawiy. 
But instead of nying rhat thr resulting people jit cIk original prison - io Ihu fhu pair is a tin - it wuuld 
tit far EhmplLi [iMcitn [hem as a poll . utd dtfrrlht thtlr fLlyiliin to llit firl^iJil ptrjHMb In sent** new wjy, 
■;i ™* dhls niEjgrned. wj)' of calking, and the objections id ic, ro MLchael Woodi.) 
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to a question about Identiry. (Consider "Was England ihc umt nation 
after W6bD 

Wiggins" ewe makes the first belief implausible. It also makes it trivial. 
Pctf ■[ uskdermines the secoitd belief, 'i'hii waa the belief that important 
questions turn upon the question abonr identity (lr is worth pointing our 
that tbvw why ha^e ^nly (his second belie f Jm i*o( think (hat th^re must Jjf 

Lin Linswer to this question, but rather that wl must decide upost an ajiswer.} 
Against this second belief my claim is this. Certain questions do- presuppose 
a question -about persona] identity. And because these questions *rc import- 
ant, Wiggins' fas* duex present u bmhlem. ISu I we I'^iindl kcnIvk this pniMem 
by answering the question about identity. Wc can solve this problem only by 
taking these important questions and prizing rhern apart from rhr question 
about identity. After we have dune this, the question about identity (though 
wc might for the saht of neatness decide :ti has no further interest. 

Because there are several questions which presuppose identity this claim 
will take .»mc time hi fill out. 

We can first iuluhi to the question of survival. Tlds is a speda] case, foe 
survival does not so much presuppose the retaining ol' identity as seem 
equivalent to it. It is thus die general relation which we need to prue apart 

fnnji identity. We ran then h:i insider particular relatinnx, such as ihw 
Involved In memory and incendon. 

"Will I survive?" seems, [ said, equivalent to- "Will there be sonic person 
alive who is diB Same person as me?" 

II we treat these questions as equivalent,, dun the least unsatisfactory 
description of Wiggins' ease is r I think, that 1 survive with two bodies and a 
divided mind, 

Several writers bave chosen to say that J am neither of the resulting people. 
Given out cquivaJenoc. rhis implies ihac I do nor survive, and hence, presum- 
ably/. diRt even it W'i^ins operation is not literally death. 1 -ought, since 1 will 
hi il survive it , tit regard Lt tU ilea. I h . \\ul this srKrnisd abtiLinJ. 

Ir is worth repeating why. An emotion or atdtude ean be criticized for 
resting on a false belief, or for being inconsistent. A mnn tvhr> regirdt-d 
Wiggins' Operatii in j& death must, ] xug^vvl, be Open tQDQe "fthcSe Criticisms. 

He might believe that his relation to each of the resulting people ialls- to 
contBin some- element which is contained in survival. Bur bow can this be true? 
We agreed that he wraiilJ survive if he stvod- in this very same relation to only 
lull- of the resulting people. So it cannot be the nature of this relation which 
makes it faLl r in Wiggins' case, to be survival. It can only be its duplication. 

Suppose that our man accepts this> but still regards division as death. His 
reaction would now seem wlldLy inconsistent. He would be like a man who, 
when told of a drug that could double his years ol'life, regarded the taking of 
this drug as death. The only difference in the ease of division is that the eTtra 

years are 1:5 run concurrently. "iTiis is a.n interesting diiTertnofc. Rut it tamnOt 
mean char there arc nit years ro lun. 
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I have argued this lor chose who chink thai chert muse. In Wiggins' case, 
be a true answer to the question about identify. For them, we might -add, 
'I'rrhaps thr original person does lose his identity. But there may be other 
ways to do this than [ft die. Oite rtcher way might he co nmlciply. To regard 
these as the Mmc is to confuse nought with two." 

Fnr (hnsp why thint lhal the, question of identity ij up fur dprLjinn, it 

■would he dearly absurd to regard Wiggins' operacion as death. These people 
would have- to think, "We could have chosen co say rhac 1 should be one of 
the resulting people - If we had- 1 should not have regarded it as death . But 
xinCc wt h Jive iln ikl 1 n In .wty th;M I u:n neither rsi in, L di?.' ' This La hard even 
ro understand.' 

My first conclusion, then, is this. The relation of the original person to 
ench of the resulting people contain? ihat interests us - all that matters - 
in any ordinary ease of survival. This Is why we need a sense In which oik 
per-son can survive as two. 15 

One i if my aimj in I he rf5( of ihis paper will be to suggest such a jensr 
But w« can first make some general remarks. 


II 

Identity is a one-one relation. Wiggins' case serves co show that what 
HiailerS in Survival need rrfiL be Ohe-un*. 

logins' ease Is of course unlikely to occur. The relactons which matter 
are h in fact r one-one. It is because the}' are that we can imply rhe holding of 
fhpse relations by using the language identity 

This use of language Is ecmvejiLera. Hoc it can lead us ascray. We may 
assume chat what matters Jf Idcnclry and, hence, has die properties of 
identity, 

tn iht: rase of the prs/ptrtv of hiring rim; one, thii mi.iSakr is ruit SL-riiras. 
For what matter Is in. face one-one. But Ire che case of another properry. die 
mistake it serious. Identity is all-or-nothing- Most of the relations which 
mailer in Survival are, in farL, relaLiuru of degree. Lf we igrunre this, wk shall 
be led Into cjuJcc ill-grounded acctcudes and helteta. 

The claim char I have just made - that most of what matters are relations 
of degree - I have yet to support. Wjggjrjs' case shows only that these 
relations need not be oike-one. The merit or che case is hoc ctiac it shows this 
in parckular, bur that It makes the fcrsc break between what matters and 
identity. The belief that identity it what matters is hard to overcome. This is 
shown in most discussions of the prohLem eases which actually occur cases, 

* CF. SyAiLy Slwemakflr. in Ptirfjflifln mid PfTWMnl idenlity.- frrcmfiugn if lAf I9b7 QMix Ctfioqnim m 
J*tllwtjA^ Lw. dL 
"' Of. WjBjyns, p.54. 
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say, of lamjiesia or at' brain damage. Once Wiggins' case has made one 
breach in this belief, the rest should be easier to remove/ 1 

turn to a. recent debpte: most of tTK' n'lalions whk'h ma11i.'r ran bv 
preWiiicVnalhi ^felted IO ilrtdtr heading "p£YL'hologiC-.sL etmcLrtuitv" 
fwhdch includes causal continuity). My claim is thus that use the lan- 
guage of p<;cwnal identity in girder imply continuity. ThLs L? tr> 

the view that psychological continuity pftivlde-i a Lrictnuii of identity 

Williams has tracked tbb view with the following argument. Identity 
is a one-one relation. 5o any criterion of identity musr appeal to » relation 
whi^h Li higicially [ine-une. ftcyeluiLHgH'ii.l j milinuity is cuiL higkully 
one-one. So lr cannot provide a criterion. L3 

Some writer; have replied that it is enough if [tie relation appealed to ii 
[Jwiyi in fart one-one- 1 ' 

I suggest a slightly dlHc-rcnt reply. Psychologica] continuity ls a ground lor 
spealLijjg of identity when it is one-one, 

If pNyi/hiiLiigical continuity look a one'Tnany tyr branching form, im; 
should need, J have argued, to abandon the language of idendry. So this, 
possibility would, not count against this view. 

We can make a stronger claim. This possibility would count in its favor. 

The view might h* defended as Colli \ws. Judsmwnlx (if ptTsiisul identity 
haw gicai Importance. Whac^lvcs them their Importance uilic fact that they 
imply psychological continuity. This is why, whenever there is such continuity, 
we Ought, if wfi can, ttt Imply iL by making J judgmeilL Lif identity. 

If psychological conritiulty rook a branching form, no eoherenc see of 
judgments of identity could correspond to, and thus be used to imply, the 
branching fcyrm nf this relation. Hut whjt w-r (might to -do, in such a case, lj 
take cha Importance which would attach to a judgment of identity and attach 
ibis irnponance directly do each limb of the branching relations. So This case 
hdps to show that judgments of personal identity do derive their importance 
{nan tbve fa*t that they imply psw hologicNl mntinnity.. It helps Ui xhirv.- that 
when we can. usefully, speak of Identity, this relation la our ground. 

1 1 HtriLind. WJOiirvii- Thi Self Jad tht Fbiune." FtntwujitliaJ m\fc,u I -Si \X r]*7IB. Hii-lflN. Is reltvam 
here. He askx lbe questlm "ShulL I survive?' in a range (if prneJeen cases, and be ihcm Ticw narural u i> 
to believe I LI cliat dhii question imjit have an answer. I2j that the answer iruiitnc aH'orncnhrinu; and (J> 
ihu ihrtt It a "risk" ndaut ti\i±\\ni£ rttt- wt*rtj; uiu.vili. DLniw- [hew- Mitfs. »r< en iucu^I. *c rftrauld. 
need lit undermining lhem id dis^usa-iheoa- .causes, 'these, J clunk, cui be found In. the wzys \nwh\t3\ we 
mijininpnil what it is UnemembtT (iK Stc. Ill bdcm}arad to jrKii.-ipjtt (rf. Wdfaint' "Im^cinuriwi md 
ihf ,^)r." Pmf^ufi iAi- flriidiA ^liuilfti^ l.n I TSfcA|. IW-lia>. Jrtd skfj ^ the in u*i(h .rrtyin 
reaiurei of our ejpLiDC oriri£±ra - e.jf., [hac n Ii simple, and inpllci no aTl Iro^lrLdble cases - mt 
"pnjjcclnJ" unlrj ilf ■ybjun. fFoi anuthur nlv-'vil (timjfritfri. m Turmc* Pmulhum's iHn-™r nnn" 

[KirmfynlirJ FnMmiT Il.tiiidtTii, final ^^T^rn^■^7.} 

' : "ftnanal Idmcrry and. Uniinduacnn." froctidhip cfike AnWrtillan Sxitly. LV'JI I ST"!, 129 25.': 

iJkj .innrvjaf. Zl OWO-lfe]:. ana. 

''' J. Kt. StiofTif, "Mrjrt ahtiJL RhkUi' iiuniinuhj And l^rxfliuL IdLiulry," .liudn-jL, 11 [LSid-IMJJ, 
uid Mrs. J. M. K JacL mnpublkdntd> who rciyjlrec ihai [Ills imdi be cmneddid. In a cuusal [heor>.-. 
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ffi]^ This argument appeals to a pimclplc which Williams put forward" The 
principle is that an importune judgment should be asserted and denied only 
cm importantly different grounds. 

Wilb'a-rns applied lhl9 principle lit a case in which one Jlrtiib is piyeholo^ii.'- 
alry continuous with the dead Cuy FawkeSj and -a case in which two men ait. 
argument wax this. If we tn?at psychnlngital continuity ax J sufficient 

ground Car sp*ahln£ of Identity, we shall say that the one men b Guy 
Fawkcs. But we could not say that the two men are, although wc should 
have the same ground. This disobeys the principle. The remedy is to deny 
th;M tin 1 mill 1 nun is {luy Fawkei, to insist that jamciwNK of the bndy is 
necessary for idendry. 

Williams' principle cart yield a different answer. Suppose we regard 
psychological continuity as more important than sam^n^ss of the body- 1 5 
And suppose that the one man really Is psychologically (and causaLlyi 
continuous with Guy Fawkrs. If he is, it would disobey the principle to 
d<"ny (hat hf- is Guy Fawkej, for we have the same important ground as in a 
normaL case of Identity. In the ease of the two men, we again have the same 
importanr ground. So we oueht to take the importance from the judgment 
of identity and attach it directly to this ground. We ought ro sa^ as in 

Wiggins" La.ie, thai taL-h limh cf the hrajmhing Trial ion is a'iguod ax survival. 
This obeys [he principLc. 

To sum up these remarks: even if psychological continuiry is neither 
lugieally, rtrtr always in fait, One-one, Lt can. pruvide a Criterion uf identity. 
For thrs can appeal to the relation of mn-israttchitift psychological continuity, 
which is logically one-one. 14 

The criterion might fcw sketched PS follows, 'X and Vane the 5?m«! person 
if they ace psychologically continuous and there la no petson who con- 
temporary wirh either and psychologically continuous with [he other.' ' We 
should need to -explain what we mean by "psychologically continuous' and 
say h«w mLn;h continuity tbe criteriun rc; qui res. We .'.jliillIlI then, [ think, 
have described a sufficient condition for speaking, of identity. " 

We need to sa-y something more. If we admit that psychological continu- 
ity might ntrt. twi une-une, we need tu .say what we Ought EO lIhj if it wens not 
one-otic. Otherwise our account would be open to the objections, that it Is 
incomplete and arbitrary." 

" Aiufjsrj, 21 1 LSftn-awi j, 4i. 

Ptjt thy Tf aiunj gn-Tin b*r A M. Q^Uiri in ' Thy SjuI .">Hnidl of FlqilriBr^T/ UK il^OJ). 
'* Cf. 5- STirttin*L^, "Prri/jflS Jrtd Thrtf P*£H," In JpJKir in [lit .WnL'dn fflitotipfiiL-jl Oidmrfji Jrtd 
"wlejeu on Idttniry." Fhilorojiklia! Kctftw, UtXIJt /.ISTbi, 54£ 

'' But rwlo rtre'jjMjy cundiliun. htrin Qar-ibnnn v\ prfttwkiginl currlinuity bodily iilumity might k: 
SwfTiejnfir- 

'" Cf. Urrnard Williams, "BcnKid Id^miry and Individjuuioji," iTxeerfUtp tkf .IrtrcjffihLLi &finv. LVTJ 
( I HM-tH37]L IAO-MK and .■Hin[wdr. II :tHfiU-]»l). 4-4: and alio Wiggins, op. nr.. p 3»: "if cuinriAnn; 
uisd*r | itnt i.™ricpc |/ u ici ht jjeHumety sumrittvi mc mita imr wiihhrild klLnrli>-.. .swiiply inviuiL 
nraruKlviry \s rTircucned." 
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I have- suggested ihni If psychological continuity nook a branching (arm, 
wc ought to speak in a new way. regarding what we describe as having [he 
mime significance js identity. This posters tbrse □bJertwiH-^ 

Wte eau iIhjw return to 6Dr dLSCOSiiCHl. We have three remaulnig alrtii. One 
is to suggest a sense of "survive'' which does nor imply identity. Another is 
t^i that mi^t r>f what mat^r? in survival are relation; of degTW- A r>iird 

is to show that none of these relations meeds to be described In a way that 
presupposes identity 

We can (nit? these aims in the reverse order. 


m 

The most important particular relation is thai involved in memory. This ls 
because it i* so easy ro believe that its description must refer to identity, 30 
This belief ahr.n:t mcmyrj' is an important cause? of Tne view (hat personal 
identify has a apeciaJ nature. But it has been well discussed by Shoemaker^ 
and by Wiggins'" So we tan be brief 

Ir may be a Logical truth that we can only remember our own experience-a. 

Hut we ram frami.' a new rV:nrjept Uir whiih. thii Li mil a lrjjriciil truth. Let lli 
call this '^-memory." 

To sketch 3 definition" I am ij-rcmembering an experience if (1) [ hawe a 
belief aboul J past experience whiih seema in ilSelf lilt; J memory belief. (2) 
someone did have such an experience, and ill my belief Is dependent upon 
thii experience in die same way (whatever that is) in which a memory of an 
t'ipi'rif ikc is dk'fX'nJi'Tiil; upjsn it. 

AeCOfdirtg IO (]) ^-memories Seem like iMiWrtrifJ. So I ij-re member fid>-jrj^ 
c^periencei. 

This- may seem to make ^-memory presuppose identity. One might say, 
J 'My apparent TncmLiry mf Jiciviite; an v xrx'ritintT is an ;ipp;Ln-"nt memory of my 
havuig an experience. So now could 1 ij-remember my hawing other people's, 
experiences?" 

'iTiii ubjexlkm rests nn u rmxlale. VY'Inui E suem K> rememhtir an L::<]:*ri- 
enee, I do Indeed seem to remember \\a;in$ Lt. M But It cannot be a pan of 

'* Williams produced uinlur cfajtcrkin io ihe- ' psycho JnjjLjiaJ cr-lienon. ' char li rn jku n bind era eicpLin 
Ihr diflrmnrc: bilwucn Hir cuiKEpH frf i JuntiLy an J trad similarity I] |](t*U-mt|. 4Hj. Bui if 

*0 irtdudf tllr nei-|ilirf ilV^r «f L'tiliddl Ldrtlirtility *ifiid lite; r*hj</riflib (Jrtd ciilf JlfrlllWi (iiYklii(rJ 
WlgjJUTlI m hh nnct 47). 

M TTiuw phibiuphiTT whu liim; Jir-kJ 1bij bcliuF. from Duller vnranL are \w* nuraroui to cite 
" In 1 pjperan. (JuiIet'i DbjKnon hi Lariu ;noc ycc punlisludi. 

£ " I here fottvm Shormaker's quaii-mcnnury." CK aliu F'entEhunfi "ruirDcugnitkinj." m "his. ulicle on 
"Pel iLQijJ Identity" In the JThi^'LjuJL: p/J^iLtfLffty cd. 'hy PauL Edwardi. 
■' Shacruker put It, J «cm no rcn.'icmbcf iTic experience "&am rhe Insulr' ii?p. eft. J. 
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what [ seem to remember about this experience that L, [he person who now 
seems id remember it r am the person who had this experience." That I am 
is something that I jtitomaticjlly assume. (My apparent memories some- 
times eo:we to me sLrwply as the belief that J hud a certain experience.) But it 
is something that I am justified in assuming only because 1 do not in fact 
havi? ^-memyrif; yfodhfcr pwple experierjp?!!. 

Suppose that I did start tohave such a-memories. If [ did, ] should eease to 
assume Thai my appareni memories must be about my own experiences. I 
should come to assess su apparent memory by Asking two questions (i) 
IJiiex il Lull me jh^ur. a [mxL Experience? (2) If srk, whuefi*? 
FhT^ Moreover (and this la a erudal point) my apparent memories would now 
come to me at (p-mrmorks. Consider rhose of nvy apparent memories which 
do come to me simply *s belief* about my p»st; for cample, ,J | did that," If I 
knew that t could if-remembcr other people's experiences, these beliefs 
would come to me in a more guarded form; for example,. "5omeone - 
pn>bpb]y I - did that." [ might have to work: yut who it wi^ 

[ have suggested that the ecnicept rir^-ittemorv is coherent. Wlggbis' case 
provides an Illustration. The resulting people. In his case, both have apparent 
memories of living the life of the original person. If they agree rhat they are 

rmt Lhix pL:niL>n. lIluv will haw In regard lhd!w as onLy ij me -men-Lex. And 
when they a*e asked a question like "Haw: you heard ihu musk before?" 
they might have to answer "I am sure that I ij-rcmember hearing it. But I am 
ttiil Sure whether I remember hearing LL. I am mil Sure wheLher iL wai [ wtm 
heard It, or the original person.'' 

We can next point out that on our definition every memory is also a 
^■memory. Memories jre, damply, ijnif-rnyrt+'s rjf ones own experiences. 
Sbsce this iz so, we could afford rjftw to df op the eonoept of inemftry ajid 
use in its place the wider concept if-memory If tvc did, we should describe 
the relation between an experience and whar u-e now call a "memory" of 
[his ■eJLpcricnre in n way which dtx-K nr>l pnejfuprmse that they Ji<e had hy Lh<: 
same peiscm. 2 '' 

" Tills I: wharsn many wnncr: have over Inched. Cf. ]hflm.M Held: " My memory resrlrieirinr ndlv ihu 
nhris was dura, bui dhu i: was dune oy m< who now remember n" y "OT Identity,'' in Fimw 011 Jmc 
rno^Tiiiil FVinfti tff Alan, Lid. by ft. n Wiinzlty [Ujnifjn, iWlh ji 2011. This inliraki- \f. diMuss^d hy 
A. K. Cifaru In "Mcnairy uid I'LrsnmL Idetioiy," Ami rata In 11 Jdbnujt ^ PhiToAjijjlfK 42 i t^MJ, 57. 
™ [1^nul k>eicjlly nLi^ry Ihfjt we only n-pnnumluT mir l~ti eipciienors. EkiL iL miehL h; necessary 
On «hfr efTiinlii Tlli [WbSJilsilicy if. inni£jin[jy fb|iUn(d Isy ,'!hr*il(iirr^ tiih rVr((*if. And Tllrir Pl«1f 
■:t^ dtjL L-te- shows [h,i[ a-nKfYicalei iin prrwldt j knonlet^e nf [hi world nnty If rJic oburvirlrHH which are 
1- remembered tracL' rnut bidy ovnnnu^jui ^ui^yrmpjra] path?. Il'lhr utecnaLimii ™-tiieh are f-remurritxnd 

IrSftd cjut S JuiwrJ: iff r^mul If iiH^idinjj ful hf, (lu-jr<V«U nvl.ll hint:, br ^fnHj- iJinM [M-n^m; 

ahurvirs, bur would tiiw eg be nfcmd n m some- more complex wj.y. Liur in rict the Dbsirvonioms wheh are 
n-remirnbured irare ixrl nn^E and. nnranre pirha: so wu ran axribu Lhrm to rjuneHTis. In uLtkt 'mjrd;. n ij 
qriitnfihjil rally oticsaiy due ihe ohicrvjilrxK whlrh Are j ttmeiYih£red ihixild mtfyi -Terrain £etm*l 
ccodlncm, om-pinlreilirCbrn'i of which iHow^ihem m be usefully self ascribed. 
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This way of describing [his relation has certain merits, li vmdicatM [tic 
"memory criterion" of personal identity against the charge of circularity. 17 
An J it might. 1 thinV, help with the problem of other minds- 

■Jut wre ittust move on. We ran next tali** the relation betw'een an 
intention and a later action. It may be a logical truth thar we can intend 
to perform ynly yyr rfwn ar(ir.nis. ligt intpn(ir.iii5 can he-. TTedc-Knhcd =5 

ij-lntejitions. And one person could ij-mcend to perform another person's 
actions. 

Wiggins' case again provides the Illustration We are supposing that 
ntirjKf t»f the ivxuLLmg piinjik: is lIli 1 original p train. If km, we Jull hui* 
to agree that the ordinal person can. before the operation, ij- in rend to 
perform their acriorB. He might, for example, i]-i nrend. as one of them, to 
continue his present career. and h as the other, to try something new,^ (1 say 
"(j-inteod ai one of them" because rhe phrase "^-Intend \hat one of them" 
would not convey the directness of the relation which is involved, If I intend 
ihul .Kimi'ruH else should do srjmL-lhinjr. T fanndl gut hiui to do it simply hy 
forming, this Intention. Bur if] am the original person, aod he is cute of [he 
resulting people, [ can.) 

The phrase "^-intend as one of them" reminds us that we need a sense in 

whirl* nine perscm lilii KurvtvE as Iwi. ]Sul wi j run first pcyinL mtiL Lhal ihr 
concepts of ipmemtyry and tf-JnitntLon gjvc us ou* model for rhe others 
that we need: thus, a man who can ij-remembcr could ^-recognize, and be ,1 
^-winnesi nf, wVilil he hits never seen; and. a man who Larnj-mcend eould have 
^-ambitions, male if-promises, and be ^-responsible for. 

To put this claim in general term*: many different relations ate included 
within, or pit n consetiwnce of, psychological continuity. We describe these 
relations in ways which, presuppose the continued eKi£ie:ice of one person. 
But we could describe them in new ways which do not. 

This suggests a bolder claim. It might be possible to think of experiences 
in it Whullv ''imp^rscnal"' wny. I shall not Jsvehij; this duim hun;. What ] 
snail try to describe Is a way of chbikmg of out own Ldentiiy through rime 
which is more flexible, and less misleading; than the way in ivhirh we now 
ihlnk. 

Tbis way of chinking will allow feu a sense In which one person can 
survive as two. A more important feature is that ir treats survive] as a matter 
of degree. 


" Cf! Wlgjpiu' piper i"f> JJuiLer's cibjccilon ia LncV.t. 

21 Than am cuonplintiunB tier*. He cuuld form nSTnniil ijimvnti'xij vrJy if hu rcnuld dnluigubti. in 

*JvarVl-. hllwuibdn- nrwi|lii|£ fwfW Cl-^. "ihr Irft-hjrvU-r" artd "l!he T-i^liI Lainl^r - }. ^rtd lit tCiwId be 

Lonfi JiJiir lhjc such diwrgenr i\ in ceniLoni would he cured out anijf if hs hjii reuom 10 bebiVE th je rwsirnr 
uf thu resulting puuph wixild rtiir(gj?rhcir:inhurit*d: mind Suppuee he wjsbumtKnwuFnduryarjddcrirc. 
Hl LiiiiU iii,r:*,lw- lbrt JllLriinuby Lj-.jiic-r^-HJlii^, tjdia rjf the resulting ]uop4f, t^iio hit duty, yiud, jstht 
nihur. 10 do whan ht doilm. ftir du one lu 1] imcnJed ro do his. duty would. fi£t dhE imu iknim a. 
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|TT~> must first show The- meed for this second feature, [ shaLI use five 

imaginary samples. [,.-] [Parfit ne.at Viricfly destrihus a raw yf 'fusion', 
where two beings with different psvchcdoKical charaacriioca (memories, 
beliefs, character trftirs t etc.) rtt RrjiRlgRmated into r single being.l 

We Can ntyw turn Hi a XKCLmd eiample. This is provided, hy LierLarn 
imaginary beings. These beings arc Just Like ourselves: except thai they 
reproduce- by a process of natural division. 

W C ran illustrate thf historic* of these imagined beings with the aid of a 
diagram. (Higur* l.j 'Lite iLrttiS On Hit diagram TtpreSfinL [he SpaLiO^fnpOral 

parhs which would be Traced cm by [tic bodies erf' these beings. We can cal] 
each single line (like the double line') a "branch"; and we can caJl the whole 
scrueruTE a "u«." And let lis suppose that each "branch'" corns spoikds to 
what is thought oi as the lite of one individual. These individuals are referred 
to a* "A,"' "B + l h Jh and so forth. 

Nh:w, each ningt* dLvisitm is an instanos nf Wiggins' rase. $:> A's r^]:i1it>n 
to both fr + ] and B + 2 Js jusc as good as survival.. Bur whac of As relation to 
B + 

|TT^ I said earlier that what matters in survival could be provisionally referred 
EO as ''psychological llh:Lliiu iLy. ' I muSL mlw distinguish this relaiitKrt From 
another, which 1 shall call "psychological connectedness." 

[,-rt vs say that the relation between a ^-mentory and the experience 
^-rtrrjernbertd is a "direct" relation. AnO[her "direct" reunion is that which 
holds between a ^-Intention and [he ^-intended action. A third is thac 
whkh holds between different espjessions of some lasting ^-characteristic. 

"FjryrtujLngiral ermnr.rlediiesK, " as ] define it, nsuuires the holding nfthr.se 
direer psychological nilatLons. "Conruecrednesi" is nor rtanaltlve, since these 


\ I 1 II f l i \ t I < i I \ i 
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relations arc not transitive. Thus, iF X <]-rc members most erf' V"a ]lle r and V 
^■remember; mosr of Z's llfo it does not follow that v ij-rememben; most of 
7r"i life. And if "A carries wit the ^-intentions of Y, and V carries uut the 
if-itvteiitiotia of 2, i[ cbas not follow that X Lories ont ibe jj-Lntendoaii of i. 

" Psycho logical continuity.'' in contrast, only requires overlapping chains 
yf direct pathological n;latiuii£. 5u "continuity" ii transitive- 

To return clj our diagram. i4 ri psydjuJuglcafly Londmious with £ + 3D. 
There are between the two continuous chains of overlapping relations. 
Thus. A has fl-lntenriona] control over £ - Z„ £ + 1 has fj-infentlonal control 
(ivcr H + ri, and sen nn up Ln FJ + 30. Or B + 3u rtci q-remember Lhe life 
£ + 14, £ + 11 can ^-rcmcmbci the dfc of £ + 6 r and sn on back to il. 1 ^ 

vl r however, need not be psychologicalry connected no £ + 30, Connect- 
edness requires- direct relations. And if these beings are like us h A cannot 
stand In such relations to every individual In Ins Indefinitely long "tree/' 
^memories will weaken with the passage of time r and then fade away. 
^■aTntvition-Sj onrx fulfilled, will be replaced- by ytherj. ^characteristics will 
gradually change. Ln geiieral, A sxanck In fewer and few** direct psycho- 
logical relations to an individual in bis "tree'' the more remote that individ- 
ual is. And if the individual is (like B + 3fr> sufficiently remote, there may be 

between Ehe twci km diiecL p?tychologi<;il t r 1 : 1 1 i ■: :■ n s . 
fk~T~^ Now char we have dlsdngiiishcd the geme* al relar-sons of psychological 
continuity and psychological connectedness, [ suggest that connectedness Is 
J fflC*S important element in Survival. M a claim about Our Own Survival, 
this would need more arguments than. [ have space co give. But it seems 
dearly true for my Imagined beings. A is as dose psychologically to ff + 1 as 
I tuday am To myself tomorrow. A in as distant from B - 30 ?S 1 am rTTjrn my 
gee at-g re at -g raibdsoo.. 

Even if connectedness ls noc more important [ban conrimilry, ibe iacr char 
one of thew is a relation of degree is enough to show that what matters in 
survival ran have drgnrrs. And in any case lh<! twth n'laLimn:-; arc quite 
ellrFeicni. 30 our imagined beings would treed a way of thinking lit which 
this difference is recognized. 


What 1 propose Is this. 
fiT-^ First, A can think of any individual, anywhere in bis "tree/" as "a 
descendant self. " This phrase implies- psychcilcigLral continuity. Similarly, 
Jrt.y IjLer individual Can think Of irty earlier individual uoi the single path'^ 
which connecrs him to A as "an ancestral self" 

The chain utf tunninjuity man run in unr diructiwi nl lime. B 4 1 h nut. in fhe mm I intend. 
piy^lKilo^kally misnlibumji wiih 1! 1 I. 
Cf. W\ggaa, oy. Jr. 
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Slncc psychological conrinuiry is cmnaitlve, "being an ancestral self of" 
iiid "briiij5 a descendant self of " air also transitive, 

"To imply psychological cunrwictedness r suggest rhe phrases "oik of my 
future selves" and "on* nit" EtLy pasi seLves." 

These are the phrases with, which we can describe Wiggins' case. For 
h riving paM and future sd^f? ij, what: npedt;d, a way yf ruaitmuing m 

esist which does no* imply IdentLry Through time. The orLgbiaJ person does, 
in [his sense, survive Wiggins' operation: the two resulting pcopk are his 
later series. And fhey can each refer to him as "my past self" CTbey can 
Khj.ru; j fKurt xelf witbi mL heing tin- aire self Jn each L*her.) 

Since psychological connectedness ks not transitive, and la J matter of 
degree, the relations ' "be Lug a past self of" and "being a future self of" should 
riiemselufs be treated J s reUtiuns of dkgre*. We allow ft>r this series of 
deacriptlona: "my men recent self," "one of my earlier selves," "one of my 
distant selves.' ' ' 'hardly one of 7«v past selves (I can only ij-remember a few of 
his C*pt ritjiKe-S)." and, finally, J nrjt in any way one yf my pajf selves - jlLtf an 
ancestral self" [...J [Patfit neit briefly deacribea a second llnd of being, 
which alternately divides Into two beings (as In rhe divided brain case') and 
then fuses with another beings {as in The case effusion') every sis months. 1 

[m r -j' [Lu1 let us lout, finally, at a third kind thf being. 

[n [his world iliere is nelihcr division nor union. There are a number 
of everlasting bodies, which gradually change in appearance. And direct 
p«ychologica] relations, JS before, hold njrily Liver LittLitcd periods or lime. 
This can be illustrated with a thttd diagram [ligure 2). In this diagram the 
two shadings represent rhe degrees of psychological connectedness to their 
tWDi rentra.1 points. 

These beings could not use the way of Thinking thar we have proposed. 
Since [here Is no branching of psychological condnuiry, ihey would have to 


■■-I—' 


t 
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rejgard themselves as immoral, It might be said rhai this Is what they arc. 
But there is. I suggest* a better description. 

Our being? would, have one repson for thinking uf themselves as immor- 
tal, "[lie psi^ts tfif each "line"' ait all psychologically continuous. Hut the parts 
of each "Hue'' are- not aJL psychologically connected. Direct psychological 
T*lati<jnx tuilJ noily between thyxe parts which are close to *ar/h Othfr in 

time. This gives our heuigs a reason Cor not thinking, of each "Utue" as 
corresponding ro one single life. For if they did, they would have no way 
of implying these direct relations. When a speaker says t for eiample h "] 
spent ji period Jiiing xulIi and such," hi.-; hturers would m it be cmtHled Lln 
assume that the speaker has any memories of this period, that his character 
then and now are in any- way similar, that he is now carrying our any of the 
plans or intentions which he then had, and so forth. Became the word "f 
would carry none of these implications, It would not have for these- "im- 
mortal" beings the usefulness which it has for us." 

To gain a better wpy thinking, we muxl revise trie way nf thinking that 
we proposed above. The revision la this. The distinction, between successive 
selves can be made by reference, nor ro the branching of psychological 
continuity, but to the degrees of psychological connectedness. Since this 

La lunette tin* xx Li u matter of degree, the drawing of these dhtinclionx can he 
left to ilm choice of the speaker and be allowed ro vary from, context 10 
contcxL 

On this way of thinking die wind J 'l" Can he used to imply Lhe greatest 
degree of psychological connectedness. When the connections ate reduced, 
when, there has been any marked change of character or style of lift, or any 
marked toss of memory, fiur imagined beings VrYuild say. "[( was nut I whn 
did. that, but an earlier" self " They could then describe in what ways, and to 
what deforce, rhcy are related, to ihii earlier self. 

This revised way of thinking would suit nor only our ""immortal'" beings, 
It ii alxHi the way in which we imrsrlvL'A rrmld think ahout imr lives. And iL is, 
I suggest, surprisingly natural. 

One of its features h the distinction between successive selves, has already 
lw;*:n used by suveral writers. ~Cti give an example, from HttjuSL "we are 
incapable, while we are in love, of acting as tit predecessors of the ncnc 
pc-Tsons who, when we are in love no longer, shall presently have 
become, " J1 

Although Proust distinguished between successive selves, he still thought 
of one person as being these different serves. This we would not do on the 
way of thinking chat I propose. If" [ say,. "It will not he me. bur one of my 
future selves," J do not Imply mat I wiU he that future self. He is one of 

" CL AuMln Duncan _kra* "Mini's IftirtMixji" .iiuiJ^L, 2a ; t9H7-a«a), SS-W, 
" UVj i Fi in. a JduiiJii; Cnrm (Landau. l?49|, I, Zt& liny ij*ti [rjnsljcrani. 
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my later selves, and [ am one of his earlier selves. "There la no underlying 
person who wr both arc. 

T« ptjinf owt another feature of ihi^ way rtF thinking wlwn [ say. "There 
ii hrt person w'ti^ both J am only giving my decision. Aikother 
person could say, "If will be you," thus deciding differently There is no 
quejrirjrj ^f^ith^r yf there dprisinn? being a mirtate. Whether t^i jay "[," *T 

"que of my future sclvta," or "a descendant self ii entirely a matter of 
choice. The maitct of fen, which muse be apecd, is only whether the 
disjunction applies. (The question 'Are X. and Y the same person?" thus 
her\:mex "Ik X (tl feast an jnctslrjl [iiw dtuacseradantj self t)f VT") 

VT 

! i ^ [ have tried to show that what mariers in ihe continued existence of a 
person are, for lb? most p*rt t relptions of degree, And \ ha^e proposed a w?y 
of thinking in which, this would be recognised. 

[ shall end by suggesting two consequences and asking one question. 

TL is .sometimes thought ty tw; especially ratirynal In act in pur (iwn b*:st 
anrerests. But ] suggest that the principle of sglf-lnterest has no Force. There 
are only wo genuine competitors, in this particular field. One is the principle 
of biased rationality: do what wil] best achieve what you actually want. The 

other is [be prixu'iplt: i>F inxpjTtiality: Jo what is in llir best intercuts nf 
everyone concerned. 

The apparent force of ihe principle of sdf-int-rrest derives, I think, from 
these rwrj other principle^. 

'the principle of Self-iniereil is nomtalLy iaJppOrlfcd by the principle of 
biased nationality. This, is because most people care about their ovm future 
interests. 

Suppose that this prop Is lacking. Suppose that a man dots not care what 
happens to him Ln r say r ihe more disram future. To such a man. ihe principle of 
self-interest can only be propped up by an appeal to the principle of imparti- 
ality. Wt must say, "Evenifynu utm't care, ymmiughc Ui take, what happens 1*] 
you then equally Into account." But for this, as a special claim, there seem to 
mc no good anjjumenis, Ircan only be supported as pan of the general claim, 
'You ought to take whit happens to everyone equally into account-' >3 

'the special dairn telL a (nan n> grant an i^uaI weight to jIL tike parts of bis 
future. The argument for ihii can only be ihat ail the parts of his funire- are 
^qafzlty pprjs «jf J|i? frJtlire- This i? (rue- TJmC if h a truth tw superficial ry hear 

ihe weight, of the argument. (To give an analogy: T/he unity of a nation Is, in 
its uarure r a matter of decree. It is therefore only a superficial Truth that alLof 

° Of TTKiib-iM Mail's Tkt WusMiiy af Mirulim lOkirnd, ISTOi. In whuh the tpuUl ddltm U in lIILli 
defended, u parr oFihe- general dilrvi. 
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j man's CL>nipa[riois arc fijuaily his compacdois. This truth cannot suppor[ a 
jrood aigumrn[ for nattcnau'sm.y 1 " 1 

I have suggested thac the principle of self interest has nv strength of il-? 

Owil. ]f [his IS irt, [hfirt: iS nfh Special prohltrtl lit [he &C[ that what we ti light 

to do can be against our interests. There is only the genera] problem chat if 
Tn;iy nr.* hp what, we want ty drj. 

The second consequence which ] shall mendau is. luipLled in the flisi. 
Egoism, [he I tar not of near but of distant death, the iTfjici Thai so much of 
one's 9\t\y Life should have gone by - these are not,. 1 think, wholly natural or 

II I.--I J k liVL 1 . They U.TV. Ill] Strengthened hy lllL r IlLfllV (s jhtju! pLTSLHJjl identity 

which I have bran attacking. If wc gjvc up [hese belicft, [hey should be 
weakened. 

My final quesHcin i? i his. These emotions are bad, -and if we wealwn them 
we naiti. Bui can wc achieve this gain wiihout, say, also weakening loyalry 
to, or love r>f r other particular selves? As Hume warned, the '"refined 
reflection? which philosophy suggests ■ ■ ■ -cannot diminish ... zyuu vicious 
passacnas. . . without diminishing. . . such as are virtuous. They are . . . applic- 
able [o all our affections. In vain do we hope to direcc [heir Lnlluencc only to 
"nc side " ;! 

Thai hii|M: i.i vain. ESul I iumt: h;id another: that merit; cf what is bud 
depends upon false hehef. This Is also nay hope. 


Cum Liitntary un P-arfit 

On Flrtt reading Fact's paper, ydu might wOaider why we should care iioLVtrt 
[tic increasingly bisarrc thought -experiments he presents. Stories about brains 
being split in half and housed in two different bodies ate- pretty far-fetched as It is; 
hut we alsp have imaginary beings why divide nnatinely, and even 'immortal' beings, 
What, light can alL this passably shed on [he nature of actual, incirtal, non-diuidirig 
beings lily: us? 

The answer implicic In Pacfit's discussion is thar it is precisety by examining: our 
inlmtiiHis abrml stn:h case* [hat we trime tr> a beltrr understanding <if Issues that 

really' macici to us: whether Lt is more rarional to be concerned with what happens to 
oneself in the future than to be concerned with what happens- to other people, and 
whrlher we should find the fatl that we will eventually die depressing. Of euursn, 

11 The unity of i narym we seLdam rite far nmn; rlian whu \* ii I tus li fairly became we rficn ihink 
uf aiariicni. rwtai 'mib.butin a muretTnmjjIi'fn-jy. Ei we Ihtwa^rit u round vc2 in Qiv way that I prjpuK\i. 

wr- rnigJiC In- I™ liU-ljr hj lake wr u^rt iJi.miU- far mcjPv ikirt l4l*| ic if. W>Hrv, ^rrr^irtpk-. mrtn liinqf. 

raid, "Ir Li ur in on si n an against /cur awn marcsa. After jII.ti will be wn who will [Cjm n.'Tb rhu- 
we cuuld itpty. "No. nut rne. Nik *mi onn uf my fulure hjIwi Just a diKcndant Hlf.'' 
* "The Sf^ri," in "Essays MhiiJ, Prstalcji uid UiLrary," Hhmfi Maa\ jhiI KHrtlinJ flflfiu^k- 
¥mt ISr9|, p. 349. 
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whether of nor Parfk really docs succeed tn shedding any light on these tsauea Is up 
for dispute; none the less, the feet that Parfit himself thinks tic does succeed should 
mak? yt>u think again if your first reaction to the test was. 'how can all this science 

fierion possibly tell US anythm£ interesting about hrtw thirty ^adC^r art?' 

mtiwdiicrioii 

In the short introductory section. P-arfYt identifier two very widely-held belief which 

jiu going tryhf. [he targets yf his paper. Thr first ij that every t|yt!stkin th* form, 'is 
J, at [ime 1, ilit same person as Vat dme 2?' muse have ait anaurer. The second Ls that 
dacfc are 'importanc questions' char cannot be answered, in rhc absence -of an answer 
to a question of the first kind. 


c says ar fiT}^: 'Our criteria for die Identity of [nations and machines] do 



in:l iuvtr certain Cases'. Say in yOUr • wimls what hi; ittiijni by Lhis, artd 

rate the claim with as realistic and convincing an example *s yem can, (Et 
A hive to involve a nation or a machine, a house, say. would do just as weL? 

Seftuni E 

farfii starts by claiming, at ihat if my brain were transplanted into someone 

else's body, the "resulting person' would be ntt , cm the grounds that they would have 

'my charter .ind apparent m ( m cuius yf my life'. F \ V is thus dearly pn^tippujing ihal 
ciiii' criteria for identity atmsa time for persons are p^ftolsgiftai criteria. 

Parr.lt nest considers the divided-bra in ease (problem 3 in the introduction to this 
chapter). His argument runs roughly as follows. Suppose that the question, "which., 
Hiul nfJi jciJ L" (tarh nf wbcrni wakes up after the nperaticn with half As brain j is 
the same peraon as AT, has an answer. Then the anaurcr must be one of these:. 

] ) Neither: A ceases tn: enist, and twni tikw perstms ffl ;ir,d (.'J rem* intn e xistenee , 

neither of whom n A. 
Z) Exactly one of 5 and C. (Either B is the same person as A, and C is not; or C is 

die same perstm a* A and it is nrnt.J 
3). The 'sum' of & and C. Jiftcr rhe operation there Is rcaLly one person with 

two bodies. So B and C are nor in fact two distinct jhr^'fc at all. 

Patflt spends mosr of section 1 arguing, that none of the three possible answers la 
plausible. 

I. Hftw ■■"..!.' ■. ,\- ■. - '.i : i - J:^c:ussiL/u at [c~|-> of the maths exam fiL into this 
argument? 

3. At RlT>i Farfit says that '■we need to priza: apart" survival and identity. Esplam 
in your own words what he means and why he thinks this is the moral chat ought 
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Sictien II 

The central thrsis which Parfit wants ils to agree ■with so far is The claim that person A 
at Lime I cm in principle 'survive as" two jriflensu people - fl and C - at LL-me 2. 
Clearly, ParFtt thinks that 'survival' is an iniporianr notion: and, equally clearly, 
survival ha* something to do with pryoboto^iofli fOHfrtttfi'-ty 

The central dislinction yew need to gTasp in order to make «jn !C of this WJCtion Ls 
tire distinction between a relation that is logically oiie-^one' and a relation chat Is 'in 
fact one-one'. As wc have already seen, identity is logically one-one. If person A ar 
time ] is the same person as fl at time i, and is also rbe same person as C at time J. it 
fnllcjws Lhat Ji and fare the same persim: we have cme pemm al Lime 2, an J run 
We have also seen r from me divided-brain case, that Parfit [hints- that survival is not 
logicalLy one-one; A can 'survive as' r*o di§ir&\t people, B and! C. While 13 and C are 
dtHfireni peopLe, it wuuld be very odd EO Aty thaL ^ has teased IO eiiifiL, Since Jf and L 
each have .4 r s character traits and apparent memories; hence A snrvrms as r but Is nor 
identical with, each of £ and C. 

I lwwever, as Parfit says ar Wiggins" c*se is 'unlikely to occur. TV relations 

which matter are. In feci, one-tint". The relations which matter, few Parfn, are 
evidently psychological relations: what matters it piwholo^wt\l l ■:■ 1 1 r i ■ 1 1 ■ i Since i.'i 
fmt nobodty ever gets their brain split in half and housed in two new bodies, we are 
never actually laced with a Situation where one peison at an earlier time gets to be 
psychologic-ally continuous- with two dhferent people at a later time; they only ever 
get to bear the relevant psychological rcLarions to nnc person at a later time. So the 
reLiCiLHiS Lhat rrtaLter are in fktl One-one, hut not {as Plirfil Lhirdti Lhe divided-brain 

case demonstrates j li^icitJEy one-one. 

One of Parfifs main claims in this section is, in effect, that 'we use- the language of 
personal identity in order to imply IpsyrhylogiralJ continuity' <JT}+>- When we say 
that person A at time L is identical with person S at time 2 r we imply (mitt alia) that 
ff is psychologically continuous with B. Because in fan we are never confronted with 

{a*es of 'branching' psychological conlinuity, aj with the split-brain case, the. lan- 
guage of identity serves us pre try wef; we are not forced into absurd consequences, 
as wc would be if split-brain operations were frccLy available on the DTational Health 
Service, But we should nor be misled by this into thinking that it is really idmtiJy. as 
unused to psyrfiuhigiral Cnntinuity. that is what is important. 

The other central claim of this section Is that the spin-brain case should not drive 
us towards the view that actually it is sameness of body, rather than psychological 
continnityv that is what is really important. 

T. At Parfit describes a principle put forward by Williams, {i} Describe in 

your own words raactly how the principle applies in the divided-brain case (sec the 
paragraph immediately following the statement of the principle), (il) Describe the 
two difEerturt conclusions that Williams and Parfii draw from its appli L -jlLi 
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In this section, ParUt aims to establish chat psychological relations" can be under- 
stood in r way that does not appeal to fact* about personal identity. The objection he 
Is liming to mcer Ls The 'circularity objection': pjoble.ni 1 in the mcroductlon to rhLs 
chapter. Let's first get dear cm what tie means by 'psychological relations'. Imagine 
that, last wcelwnd, you formed the intention to go to Paris this i^eekend; and 
imagine that you did, Lrt fact, go EO Paris this weekend. YaU thereby nfldlLzfiri! your 
intention ro go to Paris: there is a relation, benvcen your intending to go and your 
actually going. Or Imagine that you are now remembering going shopping Last 
Saturday. Then thene. Ls a relation bwr.we.en yr>ur ruTTen[ 5(ate iff mind - what wkj 
mighc call your "memory-experienflt" - and your previous experience of going 
shopping. 

\Vt have already seen what the rircularity iibjeetiim urn[ninlr Ui in the case nif 
memory: It seems to be a conceptual truth That you can only remember your own 
experiences, and so we cannot Hppeal to memory to fix tacrs about personal identity. 
The same point applies to other psychological relations. — intentions, for example. If 
y&U intend CO to Parii, then it is a conceptual truth thai Only you Can nializfi that 
intention: nobody else's going to Paris, could possibly count as realizing or carrying 
out your intention to go. 

I'artir nUi'mpts to meet (L? Tincularity ylrjertiLin. hy dijfininir psychylygiral TTjlatiyns 

whose obtaining docs not conceptually require chat the persons standing, as it were, 
on each end of the relation are the -same person, and by claiming that if is the 
HihljLning ruT thrxr relatiiins that «ne ran appeal tc> in «ne's acVEwnt nf pi'rsrmal 
Identity - or (more importantly for Paifit) In one's account of survival. 

Parfit 's response to the drculariry objection is the focus of Schechtman's paper, so 
we shall return to it in the neat commentary; for now,. II just give an illustration of 
the kind lvT thing Purfic haa in mind. 

Imagine That, tar in the Future, a company, Retail, offers 'memory Implants' to Its 
customers- (We have borrowed this from the Philip K- Dick short story h 'We Cm 
Remember It for You Wholesale', later made mid the film 'fowl Rcvatt.) It can be 
pleasant, on a cold, rainy nighr, to reminisce about that wonderful beach holiday you 
had in the Bahamas, when you snorkelled in the warm sea, sunbathed, drank 
erjclttaiU under STiipifal palm trie's while the jiun. ■.■set, and sri. on. HliI wh;M if you 
could somehow enjoy Just The same 'memories' without leaving gone to the expense 
of actually raking the holiday * This is the service Retail offers: 'memories' of holidays 
and other happy events that you never actually experienced are Implanted into jtjut 
brain. 

Nckw imagine an emra twist. Imagine chat it is prohibitively expensive - or perhaps 
just impossible - to aetiLally vwmt all these apparent memories from scratch. Tt 's 
much cheaper for the company to take someone ette's aiiudi memories - someone 
who actually had a very nice holiday in the Bahamas - and transfer them from their 
mind into the cusromers' minds. So when you. 'remember' the holiday, what is going 
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on In your mind - your mcmoiy-cxperience - la exactly like what is- go tag on in [he 
mind of the person who actually had die- holiday when she remembers the holiday. 
But of course yow do not genuinely nimiiihiT \ ht? holiday, because The eapvrk'nres-you 

are 'rtTnerribtrlng' w'trt; ikOL yours but iftiriehrtdy ilifi"a. 

Imagine that you become hooked, on mem.ory-inapLan.t4: yon keep going back 
for myre and m.ir-¥ of them, so that eventually yyy start losing tract of which r>f 

your apparent memories are really memories and which aren't. Ey 'apparent 
memories' wc here mean just what Patrk (following Sydney Shoemaker) means 
by a Vmemory' {'?' for ■quasi). An apparent memory migJit be a real memory - 
you might tw ret: ailing an experience lhal criminally had. Or il might. net he : iL 
migj.il have hecn implanted, and. somebody cbe originally had trie experience. If 
you did stair co lose track, Parftt thinks you would be in the position described ar 
fliT"^- You m-ight have to work out - by consulting an old diary; say - -whether 
m nor a particular 4-mcmory b a <|-mcmory of your own experience, or of 
somebody else's, 

To sum (ip: Pnrfil ihinkx thai pxycholLjgical relations - qiremembprrng, ^inlendiiig, 
and so on — can he used in char actetizie, ncni-circularLy/. a notion of psychological 
continuity And wc can then use that notion of psychological continuing ro charac- 
terize survival (or h if we wanted to. persona] identity - though Parfit takes himself to 

have given goiid reasons : 1 1 r i ■ ll J y iuiI Ui wiiibL to do lhal.'i 

b. Do you think that the story about rnemcry'-implants (or rather, ^-memory 
implants) is cohercntT If not, why nort It you do think it's coherent, do you think 
memory whatsoever could In principle he Implanted Into someone else, or 
could onlv certain kinds of ctterftufy Ik; irtiplanueil? 


Section (V 

In this section, we finally gee to understand what; Pariit's talk about 'relations of 
degree" is all about, In this section, his aim - as stared at \T\^ - is to show that we 
ttftfj to he able to think r>f survival as a inaner of degree, and he demonstrates tin's by 
using an imaginary example involving 'branching' beings. 

Explain htAV th«' 'branching being?' sample is juppuwd ti.i show (hat surviv 


r\t n~h^- Parfit draws an important distinction between 'psychological continuity' 
L'hiilnviL'jl Cfmneei*d.nEKi' . 


psy 


8. <i> Explain^ in the light of problem I described in the introduction to this 
chapter, why Parfit needs to draw this distinction. Parfit says at [k}-> that, for 
the branching beings, 'connectedness is a more important clement In survival' 
than Is continuity. Do you agree? win or why not? 
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Section V 

Parfit describes a different kind of imaginary being in this secrion; the Lmmonal beings. 
{Pn the original Hjrjiyn of the paper, there an; also M'n other examples: 'fusing' heingi in 
secteon [V, fuslng-and-dl vidlng brings m section V) By this stage, you might be wonder 
iug what ihc point of all this is. Parfii is no Longer arguing, or at least nor obviously for or 
Against a particular identifiable philosophical position, So what u be doing? 

Well, what he if interested in, in these admittedly hearre cases; if what binds of 
ways of thinking and raiting ihe imagined beings might need, to adopt in order to 
express things- that are important to them For e sample the dividing beings- cannot 
use the language of identity (recall ihe moral of section I); tar fit suggtsis ai|~p-* that 
they might instead use expressions lulu: J an ancestral sell' of mine' to denote continu- 
ity and "a past self of mine' to denote connectedness, Parfit's overall purpose (we 
think) is to wean us off our uddiclimn to thinking lha.1 there is something inherenlly 
spcdaJ about i^fiLMiy Unlike dividing beings, personal identity talk is caJhfttfnt for us, 
ow long periods of time - indeed over a whole human lifetime - because we do not 

divide. Rut it diicjxn't fnlkyw I hat thinking in Irons [»f pancyniil identity is the hnJ way 
For us to think about our own. case. 

The case of* the immortal ' beings (-at[m|-») illustrates this point. Such a being (call 
him "S'-j fpn fbink of himself 54 immortal (just is txv can think of him as immortal), 
He Can coherently use the ward 1' t£> refer tf] Someone (call him "I ") who Existed 
hundreds of years ago but who is psychologically continuous with S. But Parftt thinks 
this would not be ot very useful' way in which to think. (This is why 'immortal' Is in 
ware quotes: Par-fit thinks lh<' heings u-wld J|(*t think of themselves aj Emmnrtal.) 
5 cannot ^-remember any -of T"s experiences, for example. S's anlrudc to T would 
presumably be one of detached interest - much like our attitude to the past actions- of 
VUT *iwn gnsil gnindpartjnts, say- Vv'r are espenLally interested in what they (as 
opposed co othet people's great-grandparents) got up to because they/ ate our 
ancestors, but we do not attempt to carry out their intentions, we do not feel 
remorse for their actions, and so on. 

At | n Parfii Suggests lha.1 we Ouuld think ■ : I i iux uwn livuS In much tin: Same 
way as (he claims) the 'Immortal' beings would think about their lives - indeed, it 
would be 'surprisingly natural'. 

9. I: :.. that human beings only lead a memory-span of live years. (I) What 
tuids of difference* (for eiample, practical, emotional, mora] differences), If any, 
would thj( make tr» ili? (ii) Do yrm ihinJt we would then regard mnnertednejs 
{which tomes In degrees-) as more important than continuity (which is all-or- 
;:"? :iiiJ Do you think we would regard the language of personal Identity as 
Just as Important as most of us actually regard it? (iv: Now thinking about how wc 
. ■ . ■.-:.!■■.- ate, du you think Parfii is right to say thai it is 'surprisingly natural' for US 
to think about our Lives in the way that he claims the 'immortal' beings would 
think about their lives? 
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P.nkl finally returns Lo J lOaim made J I I hi: beginning i>ftliL" pjpLir: thai l>n:li<:[ in die 
special namne of personal Idemliy has bad effaces. We uould be btmcr off if we 
thought of 'what matters in the continued existence of a person' as 'relations of 
degree' 

Lu. (i) Describe rn your own words the two consequences which Parfir thinks this 
new way of thinking would have, (ii) Do you LhJnlt there, would be any conac- 
■ I . . of this way of TbLnldrig that itLi^lu be bad for us? (Hi) Parfrt ends the | 

witb a niiKjtiijn. Wha(. is wcjrried. a Kg Lit? Wbat do )W think is the 
the question? 


Marya Schechtman, Tersonhood 
and Personal Identity'* 

The question 'Who am 17' might be asJted either by an amnesia victim or by 
a ecVnfuiKiJ. adt>lnS£*jiL, and reuLrirtis u. diJlerviiE answer in <:a.i'h (if [hewe 

coin.tev.ca. In the former case, [he questioner la asking which history her life 
is si contmusitkin of, and, in the- laner. the questioner presumably knows her 
history bur is asking which of the beliefs, values. ?nd desires that xh*.' srem-5 
to have are truly her own, expresaLve of wlio ah* is. Tlieae can be called, 
respectively, the quation of mrirrtri/iL-ithdrr and tbe question of mlf-kftowfoigc. 
Conrempn-nury philosophical discussion of what has been called the problem 
of personal I dimity is generally considered to be concerned, wIt.1i rhe 
question of rcidcnHfLcation. Those involved in this, discussion say virrually 
nothing about the self-knowledge question- Instead, they attempt to rpdl 
out the neeexjary and xulfieLent enndivkmx fi>r joying Lhal a perain ul time Lj 
Is the same person as a pemon at time tj - [ogive criteria of personal identity 
over time which would, enable us to answer the amnesiac's question. 

The primary contenders for a criterion ofpersonal identity have been the= 
bodily criterion and the jisyctujlogical crirfirifKn, which ace based, reapeci- 
ivcly. on the intuitions [hac ic is sameness of body and sameness of person- 
ality which are nespnoisihle for sameness oi" person. Of ihexr IVr'o, the 
psychological criterion baa been by far the more widely acceded, and 

'Al all sagrj ol" Ltiis piper. I wai jrrjrly burped "by cfccusykin wirh firUrxii and cuOcagijis. I would like 
«*|Mi'lally tit Irani Sunte) tiAuell, JuJkt Phi yd, HiiinaK tllniborj, nororJiy Ciuhtr. .'.nil i'.ufiiu, S'kL 
I'jppjs-, Tun ^rjnlon, Mlnam Solomon, I'juJ 'lUfcr, Jennifer Whicmg, md ibe- cdlran; af die VjurnJ. 
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cur rem philosophical discussion of personal Identity has focused almost 
exclusively- on -attempts to refine and defend, this criterion. 

[n wh?t follows. 1 ihpll pr£ue thai psychological continuity does nor and 
cannot provide Lite sest'i of criterion of personal Identity which identity 
theorists wish to provide. My daim will be that such criteria Are inherently 
Circular - that they rannnt answer ihe: rirrvdarity iihjecti<in [hat i* standardfly 

raised against them in the Literature, and hence carmen provide an analysis of 
our concern -of die persistence of a person. 

[ shall srart h in section [, by firming an. exposition of the centra,! fearures of 
tliL'ML' juyrtioNigiral -continuity ihexiriex. "lb du thix, I mIipLI Ionic in detail at 
Derdt Partlt's 3 version oFthis theory, and shall nac Parilt as a Kpressmarivc 
of ps-jThologlcaJ-continuity theorists throughout the paper. I choose Paifit 
for three reasons- First h his v\w is. for my purposes-, perfectly representative, 
There ia no argument [ make against Parfii ■which could, not be applied to 
any other standard psycholordcal-condnuhy theory without significant 
allcralion £t:concJ, Parfit 'j. vie™ Ls one of the Strongest versions n-f this 
theory, and, finally, it Is the version of die p^cuological-coniiuultjr theory 
which has- been most discussed in the recent literature-. 

After laying out Parfifs view in section l h 1 proceed h in section II. to 
dem-ribe iht! dn-ularily tibjerticm thai has Kta.ndand.lv been raixed ugiiuxl such 
views, and the standard response as offered by Parfit. In section ll r I shall 
argue that this response relies implicitly on a highly Implausible view of 
human experience, and that when this view is made explicit It becomes dear 
that not only docs the standard response foil to overcome the circularity 
ohjecdon r but that this objection cannot be ovcrcome h that psychologies] 
accounts of identity, to be accurate, must he rdrcuirir. l-mally,, in section IV, 
J shall suggest that die dead end that psyehologlcal-eoniiiiuity theorists have 
encountered ia a result of their conllaring the two questions of personal 
identity outlined -above — the reLdentification and self-knowledge qnesfions - 
and .^ugge.it wha1 [ hdie™ to he: a nuire fruitful diced ion for pbilnxuphi-ral 
work on personal Jdendry to take. 


I 

Parfit begins the statement of his i^rrioTi of the psychri-liigicalicontinuity 
dieory vilth wmt preliminary definitions. The first is of rfirttt pryvJiddgiCdJ 
cowHcerliftLS, which are connections of rhe following sort: that between a 
memory and the experience of which it is a memory; that between an 
intention and the later act m which It Is carded out, and the persistence of 
a belief desire, or other psychological feature (ZD5-dJ. Parfir goes on to 
define a second! relation: 

WfLL-iJtii uhiI FfTTLiiii (Mew York: Oxford. I9E4-I; pa£t references in iht hie are ia this bncl. 
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n .-^ rt fs>iclicj|o¥i'«tl tiPKwicf ivfiieH is rhe holdhng uf particular direct r^hologjtal 
Mrtnecrions.'' tie ibtsn says that "we can cbLm that them; is emmgh con- 
nectedness [for persona] identity | if the number of connections over any day, 
is df (eiwt Jif)[jf the number of direct connections that hold h over every day, in 
The liius of nearly every actual person. When [here ate- enough direct, 
connections- there is what I call Strang connectedness" He thus takes 
as the criterion of personal identity over timc h 

The Piycho\ogics\ Crilen'on: (11 There e yrfeholo/pcal continuity if and unly if 
there an.- overlap]™^ chains of strong connectedness. X today is oaue a^rd the 
sfliKK person as Y at sonw past Tlnw If and only if (2) X ts psychologically 
aa\iimi'Mia with Y, (SI (his continuity ha» the rLijhl kind cif cause, and (4) then; 
doca not exist a ditTcicnt person is also psjeholtrglcully continuous mill Y. 
(5) Personal Idtntlry over tIith- Just consists in the holding of fens lite (Ij to 

It is worth considering just what information this criterion is supposed to 
provide. 

Identity Theorists take it for granted that wc can. in ordinary circumstan- 
cr.s h make accurate judgrnenTS of personal identity. What they wish to 
determine is wh^t it is whirh underlies (hfSe judgments. ParJit say? that, 

by 'the criterion of personal identity over tints', he means "wlidt ikiA ufeniiiy 
tuccssarity tnwobvi, c-r cms\su in" (201). Those theorists are trying to give us 
an analysis iif«ux ronrept of persunal identity, mil si: the rrileriyn thai ihey 
piovide wlil not only have ro capture our Intuitive notion of personal 
identity, but It will have to do so in terms more bask. ParfJt acknowledge* 
this when he argues that the physical and psychological criteria as he has 
defined them, 

. ..hk both Reductionist, They are both Reductionist because they claim 
'.Y> thflt The fact of i person's idenncy over tine iusT consjsrs in Trie holding of 
certain mure particular facts. 

and. 

(ij that thrse facts- can be described wkhow either presupposing the fdeiwiiv 

*yf ihis person, or Explicitly claiming ihar ihr erperiencitfl in iIik perefxn'x liie 
are had bjr thu person, ur even explLridy claiming dial dib person exists. 

These facts can be described In an fiiutftwrirti way. (21Dj> 

Pariit Is attempting to give art identity criterion That does nor employ lacrs 
abotir persons or their identities in its specificarjon h because if such facts 
WPTT included then this criterion would nyt provide an analysis of the 
appropriate sort, (t is In the context of this understanding of the project of 
giving .an identity criterion that The circularity objection that I shall discuss in 
the neat section has its force. 
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The circulariry objection as it Is standardly raised Is an adaptation of an 
objection thai was originally raised a gainst _rotvn Locke by Bishop Burlcr. 
Butler's objection Is roughly as fallows; memory connectedness seems like a 
plausible: criterion of personal Identity, because, properly speaking, we can 
remember only our own experiences. We can seem to remember experiences 
which are not oura, however, and such seeming memories -are no basis lot 
L-laictL* erf penenal identity. A madman mjy think Luj ruiiii- mLiLir.i leading lh<: 
troops ai Waccrloo, bui this does not make him Napoleon. Therefore. If 
memory connectedness is to be a criterion of personal idenriry, we must 
have some way of distinguishing Iwrween real and merely ;ipji;in L nt memory- 
Eur thiat distincrion, the argument eoruririoes, is no more than this: real 
memories are apparent memories in which the person remembering is the 
ptixjn why actually bad the ejipjrience.. The nbvitjus problem with I he 
memory criterion of personal identity, then. Is char one must already bave a 
criterion of personal idenriry in order to define memory. ButLcr argues 
that, since the fact of Identity is prior to the distinction between real and 
a|;pare:n1 mem dry, personal id^nCiLy Cancuit be defined in iL'nnx hiE mtsniiiy 

oonnccrcdncss. 

Ps}choLoj;ical-conriniiiiy theorists consider a version of this objection, 
which addresses more general penological leeounts of identity. PjtGi 
indicates- that he takes Butler's objection to apply to bis. psythological- 
continuity theory when he says: 

On one inHjrpmaricin. ihf <*tnrrinn wcMild he tIlu: Tt is put nl'cHJi conefpe of 
memory lhaL we tin rtmember only tfaruim. rrytriLniOrJ. The Cuminuily of 
mcmoiy therefore piesupposts peisonal identity. 'Hie saint Is therefore triw 
erf yciur lifl,irinn R [nnn hrinrfimg nsyriinlngjral c nnrinuiiy]. Voti claim rh.ir 
pertorjal identity juaL eonsbti in iJi? holding erf Rtlition R_ Ttita muss be false 
iFftcktiori R itself presupposes personal idtniiry' am; 

To defend his psychological criterion, ihen r P-arfir needs do show that none 
of the connections thar constitute psychological continuiry - memory 
connection^ th* connections between >n intention and the action ih^i 
tarries it out. or between the temporal pam of a persistent pathologic al 
fearurc - presupposes facts about personal idenriry. 

Before looking at Parfit's response to rbis objection t it is worth consider- 
ing why rhese other connections might be taken ro presuppose personal 
idenriry. The objection holds chat delusional memories are distinguished 
from real memories by the nonidentity of die rememberer with the person 

who hjd Lhe remembered exiMiriencu, and thus that when we tjlk aliLKut a 
genuine memory connection we bave already pre supposed rhe perslsrenec of 
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a single Individual. The case Is similar with [he connection berween inten- 
tions and the actions in which they arc rcnlized. 

If seems to be part of our conception of intention that I can only properly 
be Said tO intend actions that I can neasrniably believe it is in my prnwer CO 
underrake. If ] am sane and rational, I cannot h in. ordinary circumstsmcfs, 
intend ty If jp Call buildings in a jinglf. h^und, thyugh I may fantasize ahuojt 

doiu^so. Similarly. ] cannot Intend [111 icnotLi of other people, because diey 
arc not under my comrol. An inrenrion r then, is necessarily an intention that 
J do something; and so if seems that an. action will -count as the action 
iTillL L-jFriL!.s iiuL an intention cmLy if the same person vihci tiiim. 1 , Lht: inlenLicn 
takes [lie action. In this way, the connection between an. Intention and the 
action in which ir is realized seems to presuppose the persistence of a single 
perron.. 

We do sometimes speak as if wc could frame intentions toe others. 1 may, 
having asked someone to bring me a book, and finding that she has brought 
tine wrrmg bwk h s*y flymething likp, That's nyt thfl tine I intended tor yyu 
to being'. Here, J think, this phrase is an abbreviation for- 'That's not the one 
1 intended to direct you to brine', and so the intention in question is still an 
intention that I do something. Even if we do not take such phrases to be 

ahbrtrviuticyiis, hiKwevrr, and d:> admit lhal we ran form intentions for lithe rs, 
k is dear thac rlir only connections between intentions and actions which aee 
going to he relevant re identity over time are those in which [ Intend that S 
do Sumeiblng, and i Carry the inlBrttiun Out, and 3t> the connections that 
concern us between intentions and the actions that carry them out seem to 
presuppose the persistence of a single person 
~E\-£ The connections between tbe dim/H'Til; temporal parts of" a persistent 

belter desire, or other psychological feature seem m presuppose identity 
in a slightly dltfercm way. The problem here seems ro be ihai our saying char 
we have the same belief or -desire at (wj dilt-virent times reouirer- not only 
lh;H there are Hincurrrnl hdiL'ft (:r denimis ;K these 1wl> thrnsn wLlh the: same 
content, but also that these two oceureent beliefs 01 desnes he had by the 
same person. Countless people can have beliefs and desires that could be 
dcKrribud jx having ttju^iIv the xjull 1 content, bur lhL\ rtjnneCLuin lLhjl'a nut 
seem tele vain to questions of personal Identity. The fact that I believe we 
should avoid an all-our nuclear war at all costs makes me, in this respect, 
moTe n'^c all the other people who. hold that tralief. but it seems irrelevani in 
the question ol" identifying me with. them. Certainly the fact that someone 
now holds this belief and someone in the future holds this belief does not. in 
the absence of any further information, give me any information as to 
whether- at nor these two people should be Identified. My continuing belief 
that we should avoid nuclear war is not. therefore, relevant to my pcrsest- 
ence through time only because it guarantees that my later self will hold 

beliefs Iditi- my earlier self, hut because Lhe r-laim. that the Jdrac belief ha.\ 
persisted presupposes that J have continued to cilsr. 
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Butler's objection, then, can be expanded to an objection against 
pflychologka]-ccmiinu.iry theories. In die- case of each. psychological connec- 
tion, qualitative identity of the contents vf consciousness is not enuugh to 
L^pturi what La relevant CO pirSflrtal iditltily. [[ ii ilM iilOUgh that [hi 
madman's memory is qualitatively blue- Napoleon's experience, that an action 
(ak(m hy mwwutvnq eW can bp described □¥ qualitatively lLlt^; |bp artiyn 

] intended, or dial my fellow peace Lover's belief ihai we should avoid 
nuclear war is q ua Lira rive Ly like mine. Something more must be added to 
this qualitative similarity to make genuine psychological connections. This 
ki imiilhing ■menu steins 1,1:1 be pKTxiKtenfit: uf a single! individual LLmragh [he: 
two [cmporal pares of the donnce[ion, and [his makes relaricm R look 
circular. 

Parfit's response to this ubje ctiun clerics From a commonly used strategy 
in [he conicmpoiary literature. To give a noncincular identity criterion he 
must give an account of the distinction between genuine and merely 
apparent psychological connections which dues nol appeal (o facts annul 
personal identity. Lite other p^ydiologkal-coaituiuiry theorists, he attempts 
to make out this distinction in terms oi the cause of [he larer state-. He stares 
with memory; and says of Butler's objection: 

TO answer (hia £tbj«.-ucn, \tz Lun JlIiiil a wider LDncepl, qvHsi-mcmery. ] have 
an acnirAU cjUAsL-itstmory of a pasi cxpcilence If 

(I) I *e«n in remember having, an experience, 

(2} Jnrnrtne" did htri this fxpericmoc. 

and 

(J) my apparent memory ts causalLy dependent, In die light brad of way. on 
that pis: *!Kpcrw!ii™. iI20) 

This notion, he says, will answer the objection by giving us a way to 
disEhiguiib between the Jthid of apparem: memory ihai li relevant to per- 
sonal identity and the kind that is not, without appealing to facts about the 
persistence of person* Panfit does not explicitly define quasi desires, quasi 
hehets, «r qua-ii inltcilidnx, hut he Ann rertigniie their impnrianee wilhm 
his view, and suggests that they can be specified in the same way that quasi 
memory is (226V 

[n the next section, I shall argue that, though quasi states seem initially 
liki J p Unliable SoluLiOrt TO Lhi Circularity objection, dot deeper reflection il is 

by no means clear caactly how we are actually [o imagine such states, and 
(hat on. any yndrrxlandrng thsye States cannot do ihe- wyrt thry are sup 1 
posed to without implicitly presupposing an unacceptably superficial view of 
the nature of experience. Before turning to my argument, though, it Is 
necessary to consider in a little- more depth just how quasi stares are 
suppiisud 1ii hiLilp di'fL'nd pK^yhohjgical j'iniLimuily Lrujorius, and In darify 
some of the terminology that will be used hi what follows. Hc*e I shall 
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dlscusa mosrly memory connections, bur anything I say can be eircndcd to 
the other connections that make up psychological continuity as well. 
[d\-5 The circularity uhjrcMun is based on the claim that it is part of the 

definition Of iheittfwy [tidt Can Only properly be iSLd to nimember OUr 

own experiences. In acknowledging the need to respond ro this objection, 
identity theOTi*t> implicitly accept this Jefinir;ir.ui yf memnr^ and, in nflening 

quasi memory as a response to Lhe objection,. They InipLldily dalm rhar ■[ is 
not [his fact about memory which makes memory connccredncss a plausible 
criterion of personal identity, if, as they claim,, quasi-memory connectedness 
will dn jusL ax wull its genuine memory in .••purifying an. identity rtrileriun, 
then Lt must be die case chat whatever it Is about memory which makes it a 
centra] parr of what constitutes: personal identity is also present in quasi 
memory: [t follows, tben h that it cannut he the fact that memory presup- 
poses the identity or' rhc rememberer with the person who had the experi- 
ence thar underlies the- crucial role that memory is taien to play in the 
conjtitutiun of personal identity- 
Part oF what Is behind this conviction, 1 rhliik. is a conflation of what 1 
Take to be two separate issues: the nondclusionab'ry of a memory, and its 
rvlevance to the constitution of personal identity. The circularity objection 

itstlf nflies i in a claim thai mr mcjrv. by de fin ill mi, pic Mj.pptKtf.it p^:r.\oiial 
Idcndry. The examples char, ait jjven to supporr [his elaun r however, rely on 
The need to use personal identity to distinguish between delusional and 
jiiuLdrlaiiimu] memories (e.g., between the madman's appaiunl memory of 
Waterloo and Napoleon's), arid this distinction Is a slightly different one. 

In defending the use of quasi memory, psychological-continuity theorists 
present argument* tu shuw thpf such connections can provide MS ivinh a way 
of capturing The riOhdelosLcinjIity oF a genuine memory w ithuui the pre- 
supposirion of personal idenrrry. I shall argue rhat This does not yer show us 
that quasi memories capture what is relevant to personal identity in genuine 
memory, and that this cannot he captured without the presupposition of 
pcrsonaL identity. Eetbre making these argument though, it is imponant to 
have a dear view of how it is that quasi memories are thought to he 
] j 1 1 ] l J l- iLLUimal. 

The Idea, I believe, is this. What makes the madman's apparent memory 
of Waterloo delusional is nor simply the fair thar an apparent memory with 
this qualitative content occur? in his psyche, but rather the fact that he take? 
this apparent memory to be of an. experience thai he had. To just have an 
apparent memory with this content and remain agnostic about whose 
expi'rieiKC is hpinjj remembered would nut he to have a drlujirm un this 
view, even If the quasi rememberer has had no experience thar cohresponds 
in contetn to the quasi memory. The disrinction Thar is being made, then, 
can be described as follows - to ha^e a mevwry. is to have an apparent memory 

of ;i:t en peri en re thjl line arlutdly htid, and 1c lakr it (Our really} 1hi In: tnaeS 
own experience. To have a lifinsJuii Is to have an appancne memory of an 
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experience thai one did nor in race have, and to take ir (inoorrecdy) 10 be 
one's own. To have a quasi jmcpic ry is to have an apparent memory {properly 
caused) And ry hold no vie w about whose memury ft is? Insofar th*n. as rbis 
Last case dtscrihti j ihindelujicindl apparent Tttemrtry, quasi meinciry seerria 
to gin ns a way of specifying nondelusionaJity without reference to Same- 
n^S urpfiwn. 

ThaT this if die kind of caregorizariCH] [hac Identity theorists have in mbd 
can be seen in [he example of quasi memory tbar Parfit gives. After siring 
his definition of quasi memory he ssys-'. "We dki nor cjuasi-remember other 
peciplti'x put crperienLev ISul we mi^hl bugm lit du shj. . . . StLppcud! thaL . . . 
ncuro -surgeons develop ways to create in one brain a copy of a memory- 
trace in Another brain. This might enable us to quasd-remember other 
people's past eaptrietKes'' (210)- He rhen goes on to offer an cssmplc, the 
atory of Jane and Paul In order to show thac it is possible for one person to 
have another person's memory nondelusionalry. We are to imagine that Jane 
has cypks t?f flume yf Paul's memory traces i.mriJa'nted in hex brain.. ;miJ 
shortly thereafter haa a new vivid set of apparent memories of £xp«rlen£ea 
thar she knows she never had. In particular, she has an extremely vivid 
memory of a storm in Venice and of a bolt of lightning hitting the bell tower 

of S:m Giurgici, though she has never been lu Venire. On unking Paul, she 
discover? Thac he did have exactly such an cxpci^cncc. Paifit concludes: 
"Given all of this. Jane should nor dismiss her apparent memory as a 
dfiLuSirtn. She OugpiL Lei conclude thaL iJit: h*i an accurate quitii- memory of 
how this Clash of lightning looked to Paul" (2Z1). Jane, then, has an accurate 
recreation of the ejuab'tatrve contenr of Paul's memory of seeing the flash of 
lijjblning, and Lt is (by Parfit's definition), Ppprcpri.*! l*Iv reused. Thi? rjua!i 
Utive SunLlarity ii Id he Liken quite Seriously: We are nSlUy TO dlink ftf Jailtr as 
having Paul's memory exactly ic-crcaied, and, In regard no [hi? out: incident, 
ejipvricndng exactly the inner state Paul would in a genuine memory. 

Having aer up the example, Paifit immediately considers the objection 
that for Jane to be given Paul's memory In This way would, amoum to her 
having a delusion, and he dismisses it. Ke says; "It may be claimed: "Since 
J Jin 1 XKt'jnS 1i i rujiLLinliLir lLk; li^ilning^ .\]iu KuesitS ttn rernembiiT ktrxtty 

acting the hghcnLng. Her apparent memory; may tell her accurately what 
Paul's experience was like, but it tells her, falsely, that it was ih^ who had this 
eaperienTe'" {2^3)- If this objection stands, then tju^si memory «n'll be no 
help against die circularity objection. £ut Parfit has a response. He iiyi: 

[£]-* Because we do no[ have quasi naenjortes of other people's past experiences. 

our apparent mumnriH do thit mfirly rnme cn us in the fimrif rsnn modf . 
TSil-}- CAttic with a belief that, unless they ire delusions, they Am alxtul Out 

f I uni leii tmdy ^raieful in nv\ Tdkr boih far iuej^li^ rtiL iwitssir> «f LiyLtie am rhli dlttoni™, 
and fnr Tils- helpful canm'tHicE in Earmiibrlng ic. 
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«n enpuriunLes. &u« m the cut: of esperience-iiinnuraiL thh is a separable 
belief, If like Jane wf had ^ii«l-mcmork& of wlier people's pasr eifperletucea, 

ihe.se ippareni mem/wics wroild cease m be juKvm a stilly combined wLHh this 
belief. (£22) 

This, th*n, supports my rlaim that quRsi memory is Thought to avoid thf 
pnoblctn* of [he ditulanrty utrjecrtciii because ii can ebaratterize a itondclu- 
SLon-al memory witbour reference: to personal idenory. 

In the Tvrnainder iff this -pupiT. I .mail ;irgu* (hat quasi memory fails dn- 
die work ic Is supposed u, awnlcb'rig die clreukadry objeccicui because 
relations between she specificarjon of [he ■quab'ranve contcni of a memory, 
presuppositions about the identity of the. rememberer, and the issue of 
mindeliLsiLHialiiy itra far cruire rumples [ban identity diBurists recognize. ] 
shall arjjmc tha[ simply deleting die '"nametag" from a Jiicmory Is not 
sufficient 10 make ii nonduluslonal, and char in order to maXe an apporenr 
memory truly noncMusional one will i-ith^r have to presuppose the identity 
of [he rememberer with [he person who had [he experience, or- else icjiIlWl 
so much of the concent of die memory dial ic is no longer plausible to say 
that what relevant tti personal identity in genuine memory is preserved in 

.jjijjjid Memory. So L shall argue that not only do quasi stacesrtftr fuUll die role 
ibat dtn 1 arc supposed to, but funberrrjore rhat [hey cannot - that there Is- 
noway to capture what is rclcvanr to personal identity in memories without 
presupposing identity. 


Ill 

1 shall start my argument with a detailed look at an example offered by 
Mdward Casey in his oooV. Hfwn\i>ning; t^nwrnptfihgical o"fudj{ J where rw 
describes mie of his own memories. If we ask what would bappeai If ibis 
memory eKperLcnce were ijircn as a quasi memory, the limitations of quasi 
states will become dearer, Casey recaUs a memory of a recent family outing; 

I recall iftHnjfto the movie Smatl Change a few weeks ajpn exactly when, I am 

nor oe radii, After dinner nwrby ar Cork's, my two young children, my wjfe. and 

I h.id ujlked lyrisVlycrfver cn ihe I .irwuJn Theater, stnpjtiaj lyric fly ac a piperlyarV 
b-aulcsture cot the way. Anticipating a lajjp enrod, we arrived Early and were 
aniOiig the firS[ [0 purthafC LicktLs. TTiltC enfucd a wJnl LnsL kr^nied. much 
lnngfT than thr ten <n fifteen minute;; it actually was. Thi' children were 
especially restive and had difficulty slaving in the line that had Harmed. - Erin 
ilti£rn(Hui£^rL*£y]nhaaiCtiidaOBmeguajiajiilby di£ entrance. Ericl«X>Vin& 
*[ ibc pojeed Ihc of coming amacclons Finally the doors were flung open, and 
we entered at the head aS what was, by then, a considerable line. Once inside, we 

ttJc-amlngicai: Indiana UK 1 
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suiiuht jeab appcusimandy in the midlle uf Lhu theaLer, seeded the™, and 
interchanged potvrlorcs a cnwple oFnmes to adjust to die helghT of (how ? kung 

in fmnt nf us. The lights dimmed, arid Siilu'J Change began dimrly. jfJrwis there 
nut a shurt feature first* - I canrraM. say bur suje.'l The film was in French, with 
English sdiKldts. I tuvc uraly j vagiic re cu Heed on of ihe sjx&en words; In face, I 
t3nro( rememtwr any slngft *x>rJ w phn?w, (hough I certainly remember the 

characters az .uunJUK^. The same in&dfinLtcness applies to the Kuhtlfle*, at which 
J furtively glajitc-d ivhtn unable ia follow iIk French. Uf tlic music untie film I 
hsue no memory *t «H - indeed, not Just of **flt n was bur wJifrRf i-therc any 
muac at all. In contrast wiLh. this. I retain a very vivid visual jmajje uf the cipcnin^ 
SCerae, In *hUti a Stream ofSchool children are viewed fdslling nOniC. sCeii'iiit^}' 

in a downhill direction all Trie way. TVo wrier sc-rnc-s also Hard wit In my 
prMiuit i-ivnllcnsim: an inKim's fall 'mm [Iil 1 window of a high. rise apirtmi'iic 
■ rht i vieiH j' uhnJi ftoftr?) .and dbc male leachcr whose name, along with aU 
others m rtie FIIth, I have Forgonen) lecturing pflssionsnely so- tin class about 
ffiUd- abuse. Interspersed herweert theu stones \x a medley at Less vividly 
recalled episudes. raiufirac; from facrl* 1 distinct (the a^cum cjf a ch Ltd- a bus en ^ 
mochrrj to qune indistinct ',e^„ children's, recirarlons. In rlw tlassroom; iVh ile I 
am recollerung [his uneven and incnmplete sequenwe nHilmic In rid cms, I llnd 
myself aJ the same tune remernberinK my uwn children's unflpinir reactiuns tu 
die film. I do not remember tltelr behavior in dciail bui only as a kind of 
generalized response ra™isrin|r erf LiiiErhing, whispered questions, nutrLght 
aimmcnti, and the IDte. These reacliuns are as intrinsic to die mcmury as is 
die unruldiii£orihe film Lisclf: 30 100 is [lie mUtatc cf|pkasure anil exasperation 
whirh 1 fek in heing Incared, as it went.JKnwra children and film. Suddenly my 
memory ufSmdldiaj^coinKH turn end: the Ji^Jil^ £u up, ajidvr? leave through 
aaidcexli near us. overhearing expressions of amusement ami satiifaeiicaLfrom 
diose around us as wc walk emu into The nlghfi, (Ibld^pp. 

Paifit 's daim is rhai our rclaricm to rhc expcrienc« we Temembcr (taking 
rhi'TTi 1o he our t>wn) ij.«jriaraWs frnim (hfir rxjnCent, and that, if I his relation 
if LJiaai^ed, we Lin be glvens irtmeuoie: eLsei's; itiemtitu lUtidelLLSiOAally. There 
arre a mjitibc-r at' fcajres of Caacy i nmion 1 which, show diL; view to be 
problematic. 

One striltiTig di'derrnf^e bctwenn this rxa-mplr rnf jxi acjtusL memcKry and 

die ficticious citaaupk chit Patfli ^Ivcs us u ihtt detail and. richness of the 
rarmcr as opposed to the latcer. Caste's memory of the trip to see Smaii 
Ounigi- inelucles mernririeK uf his family, the resLaurauL wln:ra he has eaLen 
more thati once, the theuter at which he has seen mote than one movie, and 
so on. Certainly memories, char consiii of a striking visual image, like the 
irn-Tnnry of Venire that Parfit describes,, are one sort vi tjxperierjce mcmyry, 
hut rtlOrfi Lhf OLLr meitiOries are like Hit i~aie\ Casey Je9eribe9; [hey lire 

memories of ramiLy vacations, or writing 3 paper, or turning tttirry. These 
memories are much more complex due to the number of personal associ- 
alicns and details ah^iLLt ihe individual's li^ whkh are invylv-pd in them. 
ImLutrveLy; it seems that these memories are more likely to he the son that 
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lend plausibility to the idea chat memory connectedness Is an essential 
icamit of personal identity than memories r>f the sort Parfit describes, 
and! rn any event h since quasi memory is mtjanr to provide a cUjfensf of 
psyclujlogical-cortidrtuiiy theories, memories orchis richer son will also have 
to be possible quasi memories. 

This firtj hr.nvever, rr.Krramits Parfil jnd yther identity theorists t*.i Wine 

quite implausible views about die bner lives of persona. To see this, let 
us consider whar ii would be like fcr Jane to be given Casey's memory 
of Jjflflil Chunge as a quasi memory: The amount of personal detail that 
ihis memnnry includex makex it difficult Lu imagine Jane receiving iL a* A 
quasi memory. Some striking visual Image is an eipcrience chat could, 
given the appropriate circumstances (i.e.. if Jane had. really been in that spot 
in Venice at that tfmej t be had by virtimlly my sighted, person, regardless of 
the rest of her psychological makeup. Casey's memory is not like that; ir 
contains a good many elements that make reference to other parts of his 
life and his pr rxyjialitY- It includes, Cor inKlance, the familiarity with (he 
tow:i in which, he lives, the restaurant where he eats, the theater where he 
has seen numerous movies, and so on. His knowledge or lack of knowledge 
of French also plays a role More important, perhaps,, is the fact that his 

relalicnship to hi.\ l Lild-rn is iL-in'rjl in whal lit 1 tv mLimtM'Ts; his response In 
ihc gymnastics on. the guardrail, and his mixture of pleasure and exasper- 
ation at their responses to the movie are, he says, essential parts of this 
memory. 

These fe^nires of the memory are gmng to he very aLlen to Jane, who 
presumably does not have a wife, and* we may assume to make our point, 
dues ngl have childier,. rinly will the phv^ical liH'alitJnx klttti nn familiar, 
but so much else about the memory will seem, anomalous. If Jane speaks 
fJuctu French, then the experience of reading the subtitles will be puzzling 
And if she happens to have acted in this movie, or ro be a musician h then her 
failure to reoogniae herself, or to remember whether there was music will be 
very disturbing. Furthermore, the idea of having a wife and children, as well 
as the interest l pride ' embarrassment /concern relating to the behavior of 
these particular children, remembered jx lirin Jnd lint., wilL be Out <jf place 
In Jane's psyche. 

fnT> Once we have noticed that this memory contains so mouiv eleinems 
personal to Casey and anomalous to Jane-, it is no longer easy to imagine 
what her quasi memory wilL be like. Jt seems to me that there are only two 
possibilities. The first is that Jane will reproduce all of the visual content of 
the memory without interpreting it as Casey does. That is. upon awakening 
from the quasl-memory implant surgery, Jane will have Images of being bi a 
strange restaurant, rhen a bookstore, then a theater, with a woman and two 
children whom she does nor recognize, and she will also have images of 

seeing a rruivie with lh<!SL' jnucpUi. 'Hie siitNind □Ll 1 nulivr is thjl she will 
reproduce the memory exactly as Lt occurs in Casey, with all of the same 
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personal elements and associations. Neither of these alternatives will allow 
quasi memory to do the work it is supposed to. 

Consider the first alternative- lr is:, first of -ad, nut entirely dear that this 
alternative is e^ert actually possible. Our rtieiliories may :iOT be strictly Visual 
in ihc way that dhis altemariue suggests. We should nor take it for granted 
(hat CJa^ey'* r^m^TTibwririy; hi? family fr^rin 5 (ain«, is his having vi ¥ yal inlflgpS 

oF some people whom he is able to recognize. Instead he mny temeenber 
them nonvisually as his wile and children, and this would be impossible to 
reproduce- neutrally in Jane. Even if there were a way to reproduce this 
jcu'-mLKry in. Hume nifuLrjl way in Jane'j ccuiHckiusnjexx, tbiingh, this allerna- 
rive would lad because quasi memory oFrhls sort would not captuic what Is 
relevant to personal identity in genuine memory connections. If so much of 
what this memory is to Casey is missings if instead of a memory of a family 
evening out chere is only a series of images, then we have little basis to 
say that June's quasi memory is qualitatively the same as Casey's memory, 
even thyugh it docs contain many iff tin; same elernerUs. Since me-nnjTy is 
serving as a possible basis for personal identity, it seems that the personal 
elements, the ones that will be missing in Janc r arc likely to be the most 
crucial. 

"IIutl! i;i yon J reascm to nufKLLnn whcltn'T jynn'jg experwiirt!, so under- 
stood, Is qualitatively like a memory at all. FbenomenologLcally, it will be 
drastically different from Casey's experience, appearing not as a coherent 
memory of J Ijmily njuLing, but as a. bJurHjf unidentifiable Sights and sounds, 
which will make tt not only unlike Casey's memory, but unlike any memory. 
If this quasi memory is different from Casey's experience in such a funda- 
mental way, then we seem ty have nn. good re awn (y call it a <| u asi memnry 
of Casey's experience. This In turn makes it seem emite unreascuiable to say 
thai ihis quasi memory -captures whaT is relevant in The connection between 
a genuine memory and the experience remembered. 

The second possible way to biagbe this case is to Imagine Casey's 
memory reproduced in Jane exactly, with all of its personal elements. In 
this quasi memory, then, it will seem to Jane that these people are her wife 
and children; Clark's, the buok&ture, and the Lineuln '[*h eater will seem 
familiar , and the emotional responses to the movie and to Casey's family will 
seem like her own. If this is what happens. Though, then it is ditrtculr 10 
make out Parfit'?- claim that the belief that an experience [ remember is my 
experience is separable from die memory itself. If the memory must be sueh 
that I think of it as (try family and my hometown, then the m in en ess of the 
experience: seems tci be part tjf the content iff the mpnu^y. PaTfit mighl 
respond that, whereas that Is true to a point, the belief is separable at a later 
stage: whereas the apparent memory itself may earn 1 the semblance of the 
experience being hen. on reflection Jane would be able to separate this out. 

This wlkuIJ involve her having a. mem«ry ijLLalitativcly just lilu: CiLL'-cy's, host 
reflecting on it and saying to herself something like, These people seem to 
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be my family, so they must be- die iamiLy of whnever's memory I've been 
given, for they certain]/ aren'r mlne'. 

There arc problems with ibis solution. too,. hw~v ver- The first is that it a 

again akOt dear that we entitled Ed Say that Jane's CjLLaSi memory" ii 
qualitatively the same as Casey's memory /Urhou^h it contains all of the 
same ^IfmerU;;. thene air additional element? that wilL he added hy Jane's 

psyche. IF Jane lias no children, no gpenoge, never goes to movies, and lias 
never been in Casey 's hometown, then surprise and. contusion arc Likely 10 
i ore trip any this quasi mcmcrc in Jane. It will seem estremely foreign, 
anomalous, and as it i1 fianni.il ht: right l:ul must hv sum*: sort of delusion 
or fantasy. This ls not Just a memory thac Jane cannot quite plate; it is one 
that tanner. in principle, be a parr of a coherent life history for her. since ir 
contra dirts what she know? about herself. A memory that is familiar and 
nostalgic do Casey seems foreign and Fantastic to Jane. It seems quite 
plausible, therefore, to fay that this memory, with its dimension of Strange- 
ness, is a qualitatively different erperifnee for JanL L lhan for (.ia^y [f, 
Therefore, we realty wanned to reproduce die qualitative eonteitt of Casey's 
memory in Jane, we would ncn only have to recreate a flieat many of 
Casey's states in Jane, bur -suppress a great many of Jane's as well, and this 

begins to lnok suspiLiomJy like rerdadng Jane's psychology with Casey "s. 

Even if we took this route, though, Paiflt would still be In croublc because 
Jane's memory would no longer be nondelurional. Wz have seen that giving 
Jure; the fuLl content nf Casey's memory requires the inclusion of facts about 
who has tlie memory These lace, however, are lalsc In relation to Jane, 
so their inclusion will make her quasi memory delusional. For Jane to 
t'spi'TSHiKe something lite Casey 's memory, she will have to ta.ke his fiimily 
to be her family, his town to be her toum, his emotional reaction to be 
her emotional reactions, and so on. But these are not her family town, and 
emotional reaction* any more than Napoleon's troops are the madman's, 
and as long as Jane has to talie these components of Casey's: memory to be 
her own, there is no way to make this memory nondelusional. 

This discussion ha£ sho^ n that quasi memory cannot do what ir was devised 
14 1 do, herauKL! pmxup^xixit iimi about who haa a |jxyl1li ill igifial si ate Crmie in at 
a level deeper than the level of the connections berween states; they are 
necessary to defining those states as well. The original circularity objection 
charged that specifying the connections between psychu , lygica] states required 
appeal to facts about the identity or the person who had the states. Parfit's 
original reEponse h therefore, was that he needed to find an Impersonal way of 
differentiating bi-1weerj two qualitatively identical apparent jrtaCes {flay, the 
madman's memory of Waterloo and Kapoleon's), one of which was genuinely 
connected to an earlier state and one of which was not. It was presumed that 
the content of the memory could be defined independentry of facts about 

whose mrn-iLKrv it wa.i, a:Ld Lhat all thai wjs iiLiL'drtl Li> a vol J eLmuLarily wax Llh 
show that the relevant connection of this Impcmonally defined memory to an 
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impersonally defined earlier experience could also be defined impersonally. 
This is what Jane's case was supposed to show. 

What I have argued, though, is that facts ahuut whose memory a given 
uteinory is are an integral part of its qualitative content. Without the 
associations to facts about the rememberer's life and psychology which a 
ini-Tniiry nrJiniiTily ha*, an e-xperi^nte li^s 5^ much ijf it? content (hat it 

seems arbitrary to call Li even the same apparent memaii/, and so to take it 
cci be In any way relevant to questions about personal identity. If. on rhc 
other hand, the enrire content of The apparent memory is reproduced, then 
[Isl 1 mrluskin iiflbu fads llut allow I his will guarantee thai the mBmor 1 . is 
deLuslonal. The free, then, thac presuppositions about who has a memory are 
inseparable from Its content means that one tanner, as Parfn claims, specify 
nondelusioriaLity impersonally by keeping the content of a. memory and 

simply deleting presuppositions about whose memory it is [Schechtman 

nc^t argues briefly that other quasi states - m parriniLar h beliefs and desires - 
aire subject to the sarru; Jiflinilrie-vJ 

What, this discussion has shown Is that, on either of the two possible 
pictures of what ir is to have a quasi srate. quasi states Jail to do the work 
they are supposed to because they include either too litde or too much of 

the KtaLe they Tepmdure. ]f ihi'v inriuJt Uict liule L they do mthl cjplure what 
is. relevant to personal identity, md If they Include too much, then, unless 
snrneness of person is assumed, they arc delusional. 

IV 

My objection is not just an objection against qoasi states, hut alto agai^i eh* 
project ibai Includes diem. The attempt to give a noucircular analysis of 
identity o*er rime requires that the distinction between genuine and sppar- 
enl continuity he mad* w/ilhtnit presu.pp:n!itions about the identity Or 
existence of the person having the states which constitute such continuity 
This rums out to be impossible. My argument that quasi states cannot ser^e 
this fundi™ huv. nol relied (in any particular fatls about Sufth Slates its PaifiL 
defines dienx It has relied onlv on the Fact that we cannot imagine a stare 
qualitatively like Paul's occurring in Jane without that state being delusional. 
The mineness of a psychological state canny t he -separated from its content, 
and so, to define a stale that can be properly called one or the states 
constitutive of personal identity, we will have to presuppose die existence 
of a persistent person who is the subject of that srate. This means that the 
strong noncitculariry condition cannot, he met. and so an analysis of personal 
idenriry of the rypc idenriry theorists wish to m've is not possible. 

[t would certainly be unfortunate if this meant that ive had ro give up on 

■■.^vhologiciil aL'rtiuntK of pLir.-.onLiI id<!nli(y jJLih^cLln:!, sinee lln r Intuition 
thai psychology and pcreonaucy are: essential to our Identities Is extremely 
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strong. Luckily, die above discussion docs not have this consequence, It 
does, however, require us to rethink, what such criteria will be Lifer, End what 
will be required ofthem. I would like to conclude . then, by offering p sV*tch 
ijf Id alternative way Cif CfHlceiVirtg of what It is to give a psychological 
account of identity This alternative- promises to capture many of the 
intuitions that xuppirt rt;inPi('* p^hnlngirarf continuity iheyry withnut 

running into the problems whldi his view dots. Such a view will not 
provide us with a reductionist analysis of personal identity of the sot r that 
psychological-continuity theorists try to offer bait It can provide us ivith a 
gn.:al Jl'ii] l»T Lnxi^U Into what is involved In ibe i -lLh : e l L i 1 i l : s nf [yirMnns bvy 
emphasizing rather than neglecting the complexities of out 1 psyches. 

In order to understand this alternative better, it is heLpfuJ to return to the 
issues that [ raised at the beginning uf this paper- There I suggested that 
the problems that psychological-continuity theorists encountered could be 
explained by their conflation of the two questions of personal Identity; 
the question nf Teidentificalion, lln |n <' yoc hand, and of wjLfiknowlp dgL\ 
on th^ other. J cannot fully argue for this dadm here, but I can. say something 
about how such an argument would proceed, and this will be helpful in 
developing an alternative psychological account of personal identity. 

It is ai phLlcKuphkal t:u7irrn:nplj*:e that we have a dual perxbELlive an 
pcreons. On (he one hand, we view persons as one of [he rypes ofohjeecs in 
the wotld, but, on the other, we view [hem as subjects and agents, creatures 
with si wayofiu£Btrii:nCin£ Lhe wrtrldand with, affect afld vuliliM. Be ejus* we 
have these two views, we tend to use the wotd ■person' in two different ways. 
Viewing persons as objects of out knowledge, we rend to use the term as if ir 
■were nioir or less coextensive with 'Hue. human body '. Viewing persons 35 
subjects and agents, we tend m use 'person' as an honorific tenit. havm^ to do 
wich auconomy, moral agency, and volition. In this sense, not all human 
beings will necessarily be persons,, and not all actions of human bodies will 
be u^tuans i if peraujis. 

Ic Is my daJm that the two questions of personal identity come from these 
two perspectives also. Insofat as we view persons as objects of our knowledge, 
it will maluj Sense l<: view the uuentiLMi of percftnal idem I it y as a Kuhipedci uf 
more general metaphysical questions about the Identity of complex objects, 
and to employ ihe same methods that are used in this pursuit to answer 
questions of persona.| identity, These methods involve looking ;n i 'Tie- slices of 
persons from an. atempora] tru'rd-pei$on. pertptetiMe, and attempting to give 
objective criteria for saying that two time-slices belong to the same person. 
Ultimately 1 believe, these methods can only support a bodily criterion of 
personaL Identity. Viewing persons as subjects and moral agents, on the other 
hand, discourages such an objective approach to identity, and leads us to 
t'mphasim.' the subjective experience of a person and questions of responsibil- 
ity in addressing □UK.iIiiKiiS uf identity {the suits <>f identity nuestiLHis raiaed in 
e chics, action theory, and literature, for example). 
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My claim n that contemporary psychological-continuity theorises like 
Parfit have taken their jjoal of providing a noncircular identify criterion 
from the reidentification question, and the intuitions that support the 
psychological criterion ove* the bodiLy criterion from the seir-knowLedge 
quesnon, It is rbis h ] claim, which has pushed these Theorists to hold! such an 
implausible virw of OUT psychological Jttales. The arguments that support J 

psychological criterion all rely on hypothetical puzzle cases, bi which we are 
itkud tu imagine- someone changed in ocrrain ways, and then to observe our 
intuitions about whether or not the original person should he concerned 
abiml thu future ibe resultant perityn, bi'U TusponKibV ftir bur artitms, 
of take her beliefs to be to own. Issues oF agency and self-knowledge 
are emphasized, and Li is on the basis of these that we ate being asked to 
judge questions of identity The assumption is that when wc concentrate on 
such ■questions we will judge thai responsibility and concern ;and hence 
identity) go with the psychology or consciousness rather than the body, 

"These thyugbl rxpt-rimenl I hen, are taken tt> support the vivw that 
psychology rather than the body is the constitutive factor of Identity, but the 
question is never raised as to what kind of thing it is the identity of which is 
at issue - the person taken as subject or as object. The intuitions we have in 

TL'KnonKL' In iht: thi night tKpErim«n.lj(, ] daim. L - umL j Cnim nur view nf 
persona as subjects, but the methods char Identity theorists use to turn 
these inniitions into a criterion of identity come from a ■view of persons as 
objects. Taking the fact ihaL psychology in what lums nut ll> Lh: impurtani Ln 
these cases. psychological-continuity rheorists thus make the unwarranted 
assumption that sameness of psychology can be used to provide- a noncir- 
rulni rriifTion of identity of the sort which is given for object-!- But such a 
criterion cannot focus on subjectivity; it is, by definition, 10 be objective, and 
must be capable of beiiuj spelled out without Including ihe first-person 
perspective of a given individual. The pieces that make up a person's 
psychology, must, to fulfil this purpose, be viewed to be as d la Crete and 
detachable as are the pLanks of a ship or the gjains of sand, in a heap Ir is 
bemuse psychological-continuity theorists are trying to force the insights 
jjj,LL i : l u .J. fmm i^inKideralM.m njf l]llukL:ii:l', of .\*;l Pkru iwli-dgn: J rid reSpLmSdbilily 
tnco the mold of qucsnons of the persistence of material objects chat they are 
forced to view psychological stares as atomic, isolable, audi in principle 
independenf of the subject who experiences them - a view that 1 have 
argued to be highly implausible. 

The intuitions thar support psychological criteria come from the consid- 
erations that are at play in the sel fknowledge question, and so it memj 
reasonable to hope that the son of work done to address this question will 
be of some help in teconceivLng the notion of a psychological account of 
personal identity. Let us consider this question for a moment. The person 

^itere^ltid in x el f-knryw ledge will ask herself -^uexlkinH of I he: frdkiwing sc>rt: 
Ta this really what I believe?' 'Is this mally what I dented 'Is this really what I 
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Intends Which Is ro ask. in a specific wajj Is [his my belief?' '3a [his my 
desire?' 'Is this my indention?' The resources involved In answering these 
questions would be resources that allowed a person to assign particular 
psychological sta[ei lit herself and so would lie at [hi same nm^ resources 
for delimiting an individual person, and tor answering questions of personal 
identity. 

What kind of mfonmadon, then, can be used in answering [hese que* 
tions? We have seen one relevant sec of considerations already in the 
discussion of quasi srates. In. each of the cases- we imagined, we could 
identify si i mt thing highly amtmalt^uK ahinU [.he: iftatex given, Llh June even 
independently of the knowledge that they had eoinc from someone else. We 
saw that Casey's memory or Paul's desire ro join the French Foreign Legion, 
pur into Jane 's psy< ht' in full form, were nor only delusional, but jamngxTliE 
is because rhcy contained so many derails that were in contlLc[ wi[h [he 
derails of Jane's own life, Jane, 1 claimed, would be unable to appropriate 
these Status coherently a; h*r own h hi'C'aujw fhvy would con flirt SO violently 
with what she knows la be [rue of herself. If Paul's desire to join [be French 
Foreign Legion were, [hcic-fore r to occur in Jane's psyche, she would have 
good reason ro doubt that it was really her desire, even if she had no prior 

Inniv/ledge ikT Lis origins. 

Parr: of wha[ is involved in a psychological stale's being mine In [he sense 
which is at issue in the self-knowledge question, then, is its -coherence with my 
total psychology - my utility Lli view it ££ a comprehensible part of my life, 
and to i&kc n to be my own. Clearly the son of coherence required here 
cannot be strict logical consistency - few of us are fortunate rnougb ro have 
psyches without COr.flLrt,acnbivailenof, or diKLTi'paiit'UjS inourmfrnoTbfs - but 
there Is some way In which we are able comfortably ia appropriate [he vandus 
asprc[5 of these ordinary conflicts, and view them as part of a single, compre- 
hensible life. When the conflict is too severe t however, and rhe states in 
question are inc*>mprehensLble ro us within [he corner ofourself cotLieptlon 
- as Casey's memory or Paul's desire might be to Jane - then these s[atcs have 
the -character of external impositions, and a question is raised as to whether 
they utv j genuine part i>f the purxon icl win. fin they itciur. 

Ic Is precisely when someone runs into an anomaly of this sort that we say 
that she is having an "identity-crisis," and die resolution of this crisis 
generality involves tin? forming of a well-grounded self-cone? ptionj. *nd thy 
ability to reject as not one's own bebefc, desires, and character traits tha[ are 
not comprehensible as pan of thar self-conception,^ As an alternative 
approach to offering a psychological account of personal identity [ propose 


' J fjnfinc -empliasiM enough rhu this is [Tic skeicli cJ ihe tuvk. and ihut muiy dunnniDns uid. 
du I in inure are required tu, hill it uul Wlisl [ m-arci to maku duar here ii 1hur -what I hivu just uid dwi 
nm mtkti, far incutwc, cTiat. 6 I c^ik/clue- of myself i ^lackm [tcrsniL, a\*i fad suddenly chtc I have- 
murderous Impulses cnrjccmoiiEr rdic pcrsnn driving flye- miLei jn. trfiun- m ftcni -nf mc on ifirw ljrji- raid, I 
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diai wc take chis talk of "identity crises" literally and noc mccaptiofJcaUy - 
thai wf take persons (viewed as subjects and agents) to be constituted by 
their own selfconcepcions- This view maVes sortie both in light uf fh« 
diMUSSkStt OF Cjuasi rttejttOry - which shdWfl that the litano'Liiy of smneflnfi 
to appropriate an. experience coherently is sufficient reason tt> say that it is 
-::,i jnd in lighi rj>f I In ir I ■ i i- i- > ih.il *i.|-4.rl -•s;.vholoj;i:-iil 

criterion. In the Hot place. These, intuitions, [ argued, an; based cm a notion 
of persons as self-conscious agents who arc capable of moral responsibility, 
and such a, conception, seems to require as an essential feature of persons 
thai Lli4!v have: a tfutufrenL Kelf-L'rynecptirim. [L ix, after all, jprHL'Ejse;Ly v/Ill'i: wc 
find that persons do not nave a coherent conception oF themselves -as agents 
that wr feel we cannor LegsJIy hold them responsible for crimes they have 
committed - that there is a relevant iense in whkh th*se crimes are nut their 
actions. 

Furthermore, there is much philosophical precedent for viewing persons 
its splf constituting, the fact yf their id#n tities created hy thrir selftynosp' 
lioais. This view is central in the work of the existentialists, but It can also be 
round, closer to home in the work, for instance, of Harry Frankfurt/ or 
Herbert Fingarerte.* It is also very much present m the ivork of Locke 7 

hireuo:! f, who Lells us th;i1 ;i pm-M.ni Ls J 'a thinking mLeillijntinl bluing. LhjL h;i;i 
reason and ncElccrjcm, and can consider itself as liseLF, the same thinking 
thing, in different rimes and places'" (ibid., p 5'J'\ r and that "Wherever a man 
finds what he Calls himself Lhert, [ Lnink, Jittither may say is the Same 
person" (ibid., p. 501. Since contemporary psychoLogical-contlnuuy theorists 
take themselves to be addressing the question that Locke raises, it does not 
sf+im ryo far- fetched to brli*v« ih^t a view yf pyjrsyns as created hy their self- 
enricepitorts, which Lfreke hiniselF proposed, could provide a meaiis of 
answering ibis question. 

Of course, this view needs a great deal more deviclopineiit, 1 have already 
mtentlnn^d the; nevcl tth jftll hiuI in man.' detail hoith what a shifts inveptuin is 
and what coherence is. The madman with Napoleonic delusions takes 
himself to have led the troops at Waterloo, bur this does not count toward 
:::,ij.ivi: Ins- a:1:im. ri lns.i. : :■ . a ■ ::i\ ni:::|ii li:ivr i:::|uilM :-, 

as my own does not have the consequence that I am not a competitive 
person. Also, it seems cleat that I cannot use just any material to form my 

enn TTTrcply rcjun iKcm/ munli/ru^ impiilK^ *nd Ibcrcb^ - rrwfcje Ihrm nol rmnu. I undcra^md fjai.tlif 
*hfrf [lif<0 L^iriiilLfi L-diiif (rtWU And Wti H-lrtfi, ilk rhf iti( iii ihfYU. HV i^ifr ihy i^* (Jrtiys*lf trt A 
piilcru person. The ryot of ffiLumprdiLnilbjlliv char. ] line In mind here is aroqger and of * different 
zvrt. ] ^tiiJI say morr iitufjl thii later in rrw paprr, 

' 5t-t-. f^r irt«|Aitec. his. "Ldnn^fiitiiijii iii J r-^irniiliiy." -hi 7V r^rnrii^-j «f Rfniinf. rtirtrV OWsvukr^ 

ftuny, ed. (Las Angles: Caliromlj UP, LS7S:^ 

Sup. Cor inibirKU. "hi a A-J^Deneprim (London: Rmitkdjjr flt Kegin Paul. LHGHJl 

"(?f HfcmUy snd tUvtraliy " fimrn Bay CuitrrHfiij! Uumdb IJnirjrdii.rr^j, rqjiiined lib rtwunul 

JHfliHij |ahn J'wry, ed. (Los Angeles: California UH, L57i;.. 
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BedfconceptiflB. Certain things I must view as part of my lite ID am ever to 
have such a conception. And other things ] cannot theie Is no coherent way 
for me to pppropriate Napoleon's actions at Waterloo- More must be said, 
then, about what Lt is which deierirticie!! w'hat ean hfi Involved id my ieLF- 
conceptlon. and about what a self-conception is. 

Ft.H-tuciatdjLjr W( , already have many nj^r^unrf? availahlf ly help in filling in 

The jfaps whidi we find In this view. There are, fiest of all, the phUosoplncal 
sources that [ mentioned above. We can also learn a Rreat deal from work in 
psychology. Developmental psychology tell* us how an infant progresses 
fnim j creaLurtf whd d:x!s n<:L distinguish h^Lwuen irself and The external 
world, to a person who distinguishes dcarLy bcrwecn what Is himself and 
what is other. And Bbnormal psychology provides us with analyses of cases 
where the attempt to form an identity goes awry, There are also many rk-h 
suggestions In literary treatment of identity; metamorphosis, and the 
double, which can be of tremendous assistance in trying to speU our this- 
view. Then; is good Tvasnn I l:- hype, then, that an alte.mplive psryrhylogital 
account of perstvus of The sort J propose eould be developed. 

A view ol' persons as self-constituting would, when developed, provide- an 
identity oiterioci of sorts. If we wanted to know, for instance, whether Jane is 

the person wh:> had sume parLicuLir experience.. I hen we would need Li h 
discover- whether ilits experience is a part oF her- coherent sdf-eonccprion, 
because ir is ihis which is the necessary and sufficient condition tor assigning 
ad experience Ll> a particular pertttin. '[hLa Criterion, iL LJ dear, wtfiuld not 
fulFd the strong: nondrculartry condition to which paychologLcal-contlnuiry 
theorists hold themselves, k is not a reductionist analysis of persons, because 
it requires that in each instance we- settle questions yf identity with reference 
to the subjectivity and psyehe of Hie peraews in quesdjon. I hop* ihai the 
skeech 1 £avc above wdl be suEtklcni to show, however, thai this circularity is 
nonvidous — that such a criterion, can. provide us with a great dea.1 of insighr 
intm what it Lt which mrtitutcji the identities cf nerscnis, ;md that it can. dn 
so without doing violent* to the complexities of our- experience. 


Commentary on Sc htthtnta n 

5c he cht man's paper is in many ways a model philosophy paper. The structure of the 
overall argument i? trystal«cle?ir. The paper contains, in section HI h a single objecHyn 
which writes at The heart of all psyehdogical-Lontinulty iheoeies of personaL identity, 
the objection being that appeal to 'quasi stares' tails to save such theories from [he 
rinruLatity yhjectiyn. The paper is not merely destructive, herwevrr. Schechtman 
offers, m section. IV, a diagnosis of the Failure of psyc ho Logical-continuity theories, 
and sketches an alternative view about personal identity - a view that is explicitly 
aimed at preserving the intuitions which Ik behind the appeal of such theories 

withnul slktu mhinjj Lu 1 his [tbjeCtichii she cuix::-,. 
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Notice, however, that getting cm for half the paper Is devoced to scene-setting. Ln 
the stuort introductory section. Schechtman provides some concept for the paper, tells 
us clearly why she has focusedl cm Parfit in particular, and sketches a plan of ihe 

paper. In Section I, flbe briefly liyt O0I whai she tak« lu be Parfjit'i View, iS expressed 
in his Inner book+ Rrasot\s and Persons (Plarfit And in section [I, she provides a 

very dear anJ thyryggb explanation o.f what the dwsk circuLarity objection to 

psychological continuity theory is, and how ParFlt's apnea] to J quaaL states' la 
supposed to solve It. This expository mace rial is useful in iis own right, but it also 
makes Scbethtman's objection much cosier to grasp. 

S&ftfat i 

Th* first thing » m>ti«, al [a]-> , is lba.t the view :nf Unrfit "j (him J?™ljiu iiLrf Pram 

described hem ls not the same as the view expounded In hla 'Personal Identity . In the 
latter work, as we have seen, P-arfit is using the notion of psychological connectedness 
in his analysis of survival, and arguing that we car. and should abandon the language- of 
personal Identity in favour of the language oF survival. The view described In Reman* 
m\i PerMHS that Schechtman is going to criticize, b-y contrast, is one according to which 
personal I'denfirjrran be defined by appealing tu the pn^trriaini of 'direct connections' 
that hold between, a person cm one day and a person on. the next day. 

Fortunately the details need not detain us here, because it doesn't actually matter 
for the- purposes of Schcchrman's argument whether one thinks of psychological 
COnnerUjUnes* a5 grounding personal identity iyr merely survival; Tier do the precise 
details of how one puts the notion of psychological connectedness to work in one's 
account of persona] identity {or survival"). F^r Scbechrmaris argument is going to fcw 

an all ark iicl the very poK^Lbilily nfdcnrnrng pxyi'luiLigir-jl tit]jnL-;Lt<! Jill'hs, and. benrn: 
conttntiiry, In a way thai docs not piraupposc faces about personal [dcntliy. 

Nest . Schechtman notes that the criteria for personal identity that Parfit proposes 
are reductionist'. Rrducnouism is an important concept in metaphysics, Roughly, a 
reductionist view about a certain kiitd of entity is a view aceemaing trn which that kind 
of entity is really nothing ovci and above some etker kind of entity. For example, a 
reductionist about the mind may say that |bp mind is really nothing over and abort 
the brabt: the mind isn't an euta addition it? our ontology. A reductionist about 
goodness and badness may say that the goodness or badness of an act is really just a 
matter of how much pleasure or pain it causes; if we already believe that certain aces 
I J.USL 1 Certain Lrvelx l»F pain or pleasure, we dn nol have lit believe in anything e xtra Ln 
order to think, that they anc bad or good. And so on. 

1, (i) Look at Parfil's reasoruJ for Saying that physical and pSyi li< :\-:yj< al Criteria fur 
personal identity ace reductionist,, at [b]->. Think of some other philosophical 
theories you have come across. Which of them do you think, arc reductionist? 
Which are not? In each case, explain your answer, (al) Why might one think that it 

is a goiid ihing to offer a reductionist theory csf som^lfbmg? Ho you agreed if so. 
why? If not, why nut? 
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Schecbtman stans by describing the- circularity objection. She claims thar the objec- 
tion wrirfcs in different ways for diffenjnt kinds pflycbylogkal State (memories, 

Intentions, beliefs, uid ao on). Lu the case of memory, the idea is that in order for a 
nicmal state m to be- a genuine memory of some past experience c r rhc person in stare 
hi musl he the vtty name person as the one whn originally hjJ the rxpv nk'nie e. 
Otherwise state itt is not a memory" at aLU it is juat a delusion. In. the- case of Intenuo*!, 
tor me to have a genuine intention to perform some act \ r it must be an intention 
that } peifoim act A. In general, for person Y to carry out the intention of person X. it 

rnuil be the tiftfi that pertrtrt X = pfiiSrfin. V. \n the ^Se rtf helief. in order far pirirfin 
V's belief that nuclear war should be avoided at all costs to be the very mmcitcllcf as 
person X's belief that nuclear war should be avoided ar all costs, again* it mun be the 
cas; rbat X = Y. 


2, Describe in your own words the distinction drawn ar f£~|-> between iii X and Y 
having a belief with the same content, and (11} X and Y having rhe very same belief. 
Why doss S^hechjrman say ibat only the second is relevant to personal identity? 
Do yyu a^ree? 1 What if Jt h at one time, bad ott the same beliefs, in sense {i>, =s 
son Vat some later rime - would that be irrelevant to whether X and Fate the 


We now come to the notion of a 'quasi memory' or if-mcmory. Ir is this notion in 
particular that Scherhrman will he attacking in detail later on, The original cinnibrity 
objection, nEuembet', is that in onier Too- a mental scats nt to b* agenujo* mtmciy of 
tome pasr experience f r die person in nave ttt must be the very same person as the 
one who originally had the experience e, Schechrmau says at [d]-i r that 'identity 
theonW (.by whivh she mean? "those who think that personal identity ran he defined 
In terms of psychological continuity') accept that this La t*uc of memories; but claim 
thar psychological continuity can be defined instead in terms of ^-memories: and ir is 
woe the ta.-ie that in. Older for person X's menial Stile ni to he a ^memLuy of 
experience e, X must be Identical with - muse be the same person as - the person 
who originally had experience e. 

i. LJjang your flwn example,. State in yyur vtnt words the distinction identity 
ihn'orixK maki 1 "brlwrrn memory, drlu^mn and ^memory (*ee | e 

4. (i) Describe in your own words the objection to which Parfrt is responding at 
_f_-y, and his response, u i: Scbechtman says at [g"|-^ that she will argue, againsr 
Pdrfil, that 'simply diikliug the "narrteiag" frofn a memory in itOt sufficient TO 
maki.' It rioiiLieLosional'. Lxplain in your Ovni words why this: claim corrtfadieis 
Farfit'i view, 
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JfetlDN III 

JvcheehlmanV: argument ;igj.ijjs1 iJl 1 utity ihdMirles Infers the fnrm of a dilemma, l j l- j r ly 
spaced In [he paragraph at QT|-^ cither Jane's ^-memory will haw only The same 
vwm\ content -as Cawy"s memory or it will be quplLtati«rl^ ™cf(y similar to Ca-sey's, 
■Sehechlman. says: Neither of these alternatives wdl allow quaJi memory to dkj the 
work Li is supposed do do/ 



Schechtman's argument- rben h attempts to establish die claim thar 'facts about whose 
miimiir^ a given memiiry Li are an integral part tf iti qualitative nunlent' [[]->. We 


cannot* even in principle - contrary to what Pirfit claims - "separate off' the content 
of a memory from the fact about whose memory it is. If we think of Jane's ^-memory 
Jx juil a flow Of purely visuaL imaged, then "it seem.1 arbitrary If: calL it even the Same 
apparent memory' as Casey's: what Jane cspcficnceswhcn ij-rememberlng the tup to 
the cinema is quabratlwly very different to what Casey experiences when he remem- 

htTTS the trip. But if we think yf Janr'sq-memyry of the trip asquaHtatively the same in 
every respect as Casey "i-eiperienee when he remember the crip; thenjane'i experience 
is delusional: Li will include thoughts such as 'these are my children', and. ' I have been 
trjthisnartnuriinl hefyre', and SO yn, all nf whirh am, in Jane's caw, false. 


l hi Sctiecn moan's argument establish that jtJE (quasi} memories have this 
or only thai some do? Docs she need the- former claim, or only the la: in. 

, tinier IrteJtabnsh thai pfiycholcjgical continuity carmrtL be nOn-rirCularly defiiies!? 


Sechon IV 

Finally. Schcchtman attempts to -diagnose what has gone wrong with psychological- 
continuity theories of persona] identity, and sketches an outline of a positive view 
wbifh decs mil, Sriiechlman Haircut, make the same mistali*. 

The notion of a 'diagnosis' in a philosophical context Is a useful one. If someone 
■wakes up with a fever and blotches on his skin, he knows there ii something wrong 
with liiiTL. hui hr might not know wh^t k i?.. When thf doctor diagno^x him,, she 
makes a etalm abouL what the -underlying cause t>f the symptoms is, and (if Lhe 
patient Is lucky} will therefore be able to cure turn, by prescribing antibiotics or 
■whatever. 

A counter-example to a philosophical theory can he analogous, to fever and 
blotches on the skin: it tells us £tart there is somcihinfl wrong with the theory, and 
hence that the theory cannot be true as it stands. But it might not, just by itself- or at 
least, n«t in an iibviiiun way Lull us what the underlying Vjiuse' nfl.hu fraciblum is. 
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and Lt mi^ht incident be unclear whether there is a tably easy way to fix. the thcor y, 
□i how one might go about constructing J new theory chat avoids ihe problem. A 
J La gnosis of the problem eKplains to us what its underlying cause' is„ and therefoR 1 

helps OS Irt S££ hrtw IO respond to iL 

This is precisely what Schechrman does in the four paragraphs from. Q~]-^ She 
explains ™.H n.inly why M Tinny t s*pert lO k; ahk t^i «sh pjyrhoUigiral TnoitLnuity 
nut hi a non-circular way, but also why it sxtms; right to think, mistakenly that 
personal identity Jaw depend on psychological continuity. Roughly; she distinguishes 
between what she calls the 'reidenriffeation question' and the 'self-knowledge ojues- 
tLHin n (this h u dixlinctiun fiixl inlroducud in tin: limning paragraph uf the papui : Sh* 
argues that philosophers want to provide a non-drculai criterion of personal identity 
because they want to answer the re-identification question; bur the intuitions thar 
support thinking of personal identity as a matter of psychological rather than bodily 
continuity conic from thinking about the self-knowledge question. So to attempt to 
provide a non-circular criterion of personal Identity in terms of psychological con- 
tinuity is in eflfett to try to provide a single answer to two very different questions. 

in your own words what, according ro Schechtman, the connection i- (i) 
HcneeH the 'self-knowledge: question' and 'our view of persons as subjects', and 


Lot's return to the Issue of rcdnetlonlsm. Scbechtman's own view seems to be this. A 
nfJHrfiffflift criterion of personal identiry can be given, where we think of persons as 
'obj>cts'i and that criterion will be "bodily' rather than psychological {see [Fb). 
(Noiiet, huv/nivtr, Lbui she d<nn tujt elaborate on what ihe means by \i 'budily 
criterion': nor docs she attempt to argue that such a criterion can in fact be given.} 
However, were we to chink of persons as 'subjects', a psychological criterion of 
personal iL*tjntity tan be given, but it will nut prn*idf a 'reductionist analysis of 
persons' (see |Tr»>. 


8. (i> 5Ute in ywr own words lh<: r/entml features of the positive view of personal 

identity which. Schechrman sketches in the last Jew pages of the paper, (u) In 
Reasons and ftisou, Parftt claims: 'On the Non-Reductionist View; a person is a 
separately existing entity, distinct From his beam and body, and his experiences' 

(Pjrfil 1034: 275 V tki yitu think Mdiuchl ma.n wtmld ::r rt&fids lit agrtt with ihiS 


Finally, it's worrh thinking about 5d»f cbtman'j paper in the context of Pact's overall 

point, that survival is more important than personal identity. Schcchtman ignotes 
survival - as opposed, to identity - altogether. The conclusion of her negative 
argument is that fa«S ahyul psychological continuity presuppose facts about personal 
idfniiiy. and her positive daJm Is. a^aln, a claim about personal Identity. So, If one is 
convinced by Parfit's paper thar we ought to abandon the language of identiry, one 
mitfil conclude that Schechtman's paper is just irrelevant. 
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you [hint [hai fLj Schecfitman's ncsjatlvc argument and m her positive 
aropftijlcnuld ba recall Lrt a way that repljiiefi alt ftf idtrtCal v with Lalfc. of survival? 
or why not? What consequences does your answer tur*e h m the light of 
it's discussion of the divided-brain case and one or more of the other thoughr- 
■ he discusses?' 


Further Reading 

A good pOaoe to start might he chapter 6 of Gurtenplan, Hornsby and In nmvny s FlMdrttj 
f\i\latapl\y (20(1?). ~l"his Ccwilaini ahrid^id verNMjnx i if Locke's ctassic diSCusSicyii i if 
personal identity ( 1 690 1 and William; LV7rj r along with comiiimiirici and questions 
(or you to wort through. It 's. well worth reading the Locke in full as well though - as 
jre cite elassk Ttsponses u> Locke by '[niHnaa (teid (]7fi5) and Joseph Builee (3 73*). 

Parlit has a lor more to say about personal identity and survival in his Rautmi and 
Pfrsims 0^84), chapters ]n-is. One area which both of the tents reproduced above 
touch yn hut do nyt explore in any drtail iy the bodily " criterion of personal identity: 
a criterion thai PiitFlt tejects but whldi, js applied to pecsons ccnisldered as "objects', 
Schechiman endorses. For more on the hodily criterion, see tor example Johnston 
1337 and Nagpl LMd. rhupLtr 3. SehKrhtman'K piisitivt view ennncL-lK in. mlen-KLLny 
ways, with Nagd's; again., act his chapter Z (and also chapters ] and 2L 

An ereelLcni edited collection on personal Ldenciry Ls Perry 1!*7J. lr contains some 
of the papers mentioned here (Locke, Butler, Rcid-. Williams^ together with several 
others and a useful introduction. A goiid textbook is Noonan >u03; you might also 
try Hanky 1997. chapters a and J - particularly If you arc a fan of Star Trek. 


Lssjy Questions 

1 . 1$ survival mor* important than personal identity? 

2. Can the drculariry objection to piychologk-jL-contlituity theories of personal 
idcrtiiry be mci? 

3. Would wt be better off if abandoned or restricted the use of the language of 
pLTMiizin] idfuLily in favimr i if dirTi'Tvnl ways of Lhinltoig? 

A. Can ivc he morally responsible for actions we cannor remember perrbmiine]? 
What consequences, if any does your answer have for personal identity? 

5. WhaL form mighL a 'budily eoniinuliy' Or 'bodily identity' Lheory of personal 
Identity cake!? Could bodily continuity or identity be a necessary condition of 
personal identity? (Thar is, could it be the case That personal identify rrjm'rrs 
bodily demtinuity or budily identity?) Could it be a su-ffident condition? (That is, 
could It he the case that bodily continuity or identity pmmmees personal Identity?) 
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Introduction 

PiLlure n SLene: :i dcsrrfcd beac:K mile* from the neuresl tjemm n:r rcjad :ht fihiin* 
booth. A long way our to sea, a lone swimmer is m irouble: he is waving and shouting 
for help, and his voice Just carries as far « the be^h, His cries fin-ally c^tch the 
jULiiLwjn of a solitary walker on the thuaeh, whu Stares frut Mwjril [he Swimmer, 
looking father concerned. He looks afound to see whether there is anyone whose 
nncnticm he can attract in turn, or whether there is a phone booth, or a road within 
.sight (hp doesn't bauti a mobile ph;ine) t b*it without 5UTCCSS- F r ventually the swim 
ma's c-Hes cent, and he disappears from view: he has droumed. 

We can suppose thai it' there had been some way for rhe wallicr to per help, he 
would have dome so, But what the walker did not do is attempt to save the drowning 
swimmer himself. Does he hear any moral responsibility for the swimmer's death? 

A natural reaction to the case as described is ttiar we cannot answer chat question 
in the absence of further relevant information m particular, we might want to know 
whether lh£ walker was ible to Save the swimmer's life: whether he erairi havu dntie 
so. (Certainly this looks jis though this is a relevant consideration. Though of course Jc 
might not be rhe only one.) 

ivppo*;,. For example, tha.f the wa^k-er on thr fc-«ach cannot swim. Hv is not even 
able to srwi-m that far out to sea - be would certainly drmvti if he tried, and he kitows 
this - let alone carry the swimmer safely back to rhe shore. In that cace h it is natural 
ttj conclude that the waller ix not morally re^ninsihle for |he swimmer's death. 
There was simply nothing he could do: he was unable to save the swimmer, and so 
cannot legitimately be blamed, tor his death. 

But noiv suppose that the walker on. trie beach is an excellent swimmer; he is. in 

fiicl, an HilFduLy lifcj^u jrd. I It: cuuld. eaedly swim cnjt in J sea, uiid if lu r did sij it is 
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overwhelmingly likely iliac he would be able ro make It safely back no short with [he 
swimmer in row. After -Fill _ tic does this kind of Thing routinely as part of hit job. In 
that case, it is natural To condude rhaT the walfcer v morally responsible fur the 
swimmer's death, sdnoe he was able to saue the swimmer arid yet he did Hflt dn so. 

It seems* then, that our intuitions- about the situations under which we hold people 
morally responsibly fryr what |hpy (or no* dr>) st?. ^iLjitLvp whethe r or nyt 

they f-fluttf JidK lioni ddifrwut that) what they Ln face end updoing. In the firsr ease, th.fi 
walker on the beach could, not have saved the swimmer's lite, while in rhc second, case 
he could have done. And this seems to eiplain why we are inclined to hold The walker 
n:spi irLiibl*: fryr iht: swimmers JejLh. in ih* seomd fjjse hu1 nirt Lin: find. 

Wbai docs all this have to do with free will? Well, the standard view of the matter 
runs as follows. Moral responsibility for an elcc for. in the esse described above, an 
omission - the JpiUif to save the drowning swimmer) requires that one act freely, or 
'or one's own tree will'. And acting freely Ln rum requires rhac one could have done 
otherwise than what one actually did So inability ro do otherwise renders one's act 
unfnse, and so renJers one m orally unaixo-Lmtabli? lrrrlh;il art. 

Given the standard view, a problem arises. (It is often referred to as J rhe" problem 
of free will, as though it' only rhis particular problem could be solved, there would, be 
no remaining philosophical problems associated with free will - which Is certainly not 

I he I'LiASi! y "T*fuf prLtblum arises from tlM' posslbilily lhaL Jc.-ttrmi\i\r.m is liur. DctKn-mn- 
Ism Ls (roughly) die following rhesLsL a piopoaulon expressing The coral sratc of rhc 
universe ar any one rime, rojgcrhcr with a proposition expressing all the Laws of 
naLuru , iKtilill a prOpeiSiriijn expressing Lhe LoLal SLaie of Lhe universe Jt any later (Or 
Indeed earlier; time. To make the claim of determinism rather less abstract-sounding, 
-consider a game of snooker. The cue ball has a particular mass, and is at rest. You hit 
the cue ball with ihe rue* with a particular force and in a particular direction (towards 
the black, say). All the other balls cut the table, of course, haw particular masses ajid 
posiTions, and rhc cable irself has cerrain properries which atTccr how the balls move 
{it matters* for example, that it is covered in felt rather than wet tar) And of course 
there are gravitational forces b play. Now, assuming that all the laws governing rhe 
behaviour of rhe rclcvanr entities - snooker baLls and so on - are dcTciministfc, a 
being who knew ail of these rVcts audi also knew all the laws of physics would he able 
Li i infer friuiL all lhal infimmaiirm enulrtiy WhaL would tucipen to the black ball after 
you hit It. To put Ic another way, all the tacts about the state of the balls, table and so 
on, together with rhe- laws, leave exactly one possibility open: rhe possibility that 
actually obtains- Whether or nof you or anyone else happens to know wbai these 
facts about die table and the laws of nature are is not really to the point: there art 
s-uch facts, whether we know rbetn or nor, and those facts enTail That The black will be 
in :tuchand-5(irh a state in two seconds' linn; (again, whether yvu t or anyone, could 
pnssib-ly know This or not}. 

The thesis or determinism in effect says that the universe as a whole is just like our 
■deterministic snooker table h only on a mind-bogglingly vast scale. Of course, w? 

raiinoL possibly kniiw Lh*d ftimpleLe slat*: of even ;i ivlaLiwly small portion of ill.' 
universe ar any given rime. And perhaps- we will never know rhe laws of nature. But, 
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acccuidjng; to dcrcrmlnlam., the faces about the cut'icm stacc of the universe 10 
minute* ago - And indeed LU.LHJU yean; ago - together l^Lth the laws of nature ti\tai\ 
that »t this prwise moment, you and 1 and everything else in ih^ universe 3 re doing 
eyacdy what we are, in fact, doing. 

Just thinking about that last senren.ee might make yoia stair to worry that 
determinism (if |nue:) prprludrjji (he pr^ihilify of genuinely frpt; actiyn. If (act? 

about the post encall that you tead these words at precise])' ihts moment. It la haid 
[o boc how you could be leading [hern freely. To put it another way. ir looks like yon 
couldn't Fewlfj ha^e done anything any different])', since yon were determined to do 
what yiou'r*: now Jdbjg liy the way the universe wii h«fim yr.ru were even, brum, 
together with die laws of nature. It miotic stem to you as though you could haw 
decided to watch. television or make a cup of coffee instead, and hence chat you are 
now freely re sding th«e words. But, since you could not, in fact, have decided to do 
anything other than what you did decide to do, you arc not freely reading these 
words at aU. This is a genuinely worrying thought - and it is this chat is often known 
u» the problem yf fire will'. Specifically,, the problem, is that of reconciling dtte.rmin > 
lam. with, aoonething we all r in our everyday Ihet, item to cai* for granted - chat we 
often act freely. Furthermore, if genuine moral responsibility requires that our actions, 
are free, then the problem is also the problem of reconciling determinism with the 

L'laim that we are ever mi irilly rexprmxihle far mux actkinx. 

timjMtJhiliLS hold chat free will and determinism ait compatible; In other worda, 
they think that the problem of free will is solvable (or perhaps was never really a 
pujUert) in the first pjacij. fm)mpdfikir.urj, jS yuu might tJLpfiLt, hidd that Free will 
and determinism are incompatible: that is. that there la no solution to 'the' problem 
of free will. 

Trw two test-s reproduced in ihis chapter focus on this uery central issue; the issmj 
of whether or not detenmLisLsin is compatible with (re* will. Van Jnwagen (an. 
incompatibilist) prescms whai has become [he classic argument lor ihe incompati- 
bility of free will and determinism; what has come to be known as the 'Consequence 
AtgLimeni'. Denmen (a ■aompailbiUst) argues, in effect, that the argument falls: 
determinism Ls no bar to our acting freely and morally responsibly. 


Peter van Inw agent, 'The Incompatibility 
of Free Will and Determinism'* 

In this paper I shaLl define a thesis I shall call 'determinism', and argue that ir 
is incompatible with the |hrei> lhat we are able to act otherwise than we do 

'The writing of this paper •mi- wpponud bj a itrpend fnum thu Natkinal Induwmunn for rJir I lurruniutei 
for the EiuvitviLi <nf \ The parttr wis, i c*i at a cirilli^qulunb at the Unlvcrsiij -ftf \lat)tiibJ at t'.dilt^e- 
I'jrk. Earlier vrrclnra wtrtread ar ibt Unlvemnj' ofKorbmcr and .Sync ilk University. '\ht audiences ii 
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(i.e., is incompatible wLili 'Free will"}. Other theses, sonic of [tvtni very 
different From what I shall call 'determinism', have at least an equal right 
to this name, and, therefore, I do nut daim to shww that <r>vry thesis ih^i 

l.muU be called "determinism' w'lChr'nUT histc>rical i:rtpf Ofoieiy is incompatible 
with free will, [ shall, however, assume without argument that what 1 call 
dptfrmiTiijm' is legitimately SO railed. 

b L^rt J, 1 shall explain what I mean by 'determinism'. En pan: [l F I shall 
make some remarks about 'can'. In Pan 111, 1 shall argue ibat free will and 
determinism are incompatible In Part IV I shall examine some possible 
a"|-> ohje nitons 1hi the jrgurnfnt lnT J'aiE Jll. [ nhall net attempt In establish the 
truth, or Falsiry of determinism, or the existence or non-eKistcncc of free will. 


I 

In defining determinism', I shall take fepr grants J the Turtiyn of a prypusitivn 
(that is, of a non-linguistic bearer of truth- value;, together with certain allied 
notions such as denial, conjunction, and entailment Naming Ln ibis paper 
will depend on the special features of any particular account of propositions. 

The; ri'jdci may think of them ax funrLLiin.'. from pcM-tibli- v r i idd.'. ten truth- 
values or m any other way tic likes, provided ihey have Their usual features. 
(E.g., they ate either true or false; the conjunction of a true and a false 
pnhpusiiitHi is a false proposition; ihey obey the law oTamtrapusiiiofi wiih 
respect to tntaiLmenc) 

Our definition of 'determinism' will also involve the notion of "the state- of 
flie entire physicsl wr>r|d' (hereinafter, 'the state of the world) ?t an instant. I 
shall Leave this notion largely unexplained, since the argument nf this paper 
ts very nearly independent of res cement. Provided the fallowing two 
conditions are met, the reader may flesh out "the state of the world' in 
any way he. liken: 

(i) Our concept of 'stare' must he such that, given that the world is in a 
L < : t L l± i □ j si ale at a Certain lime, ruiEhing fallows \agiOiliy jbwjut its staler at 
other times. For raample, we must not choose a eonecpr of 'state' that 
would allow as part of a description of the momentary stare of the world, 
the danse, ' , , - and, at f h the wrjrld is such that Junes left hand will tw raised 
lu seconds later than J.' 

(ii) It' there is some observable change Ln rhc way things ate (e.g.. If a white 
cloth becomes Mue t a warm liquid cold, or If a man raises his hand?, this 


iImm calloquLj arc- ihuniked for useful ro m rrrf-n ex and ctuioejti- fecial diuikj- are due u Rolf J!r>jr1i!. 
Keith Luhrur. Etovrnund Mjnin. and Ruchard. Taylor. I wiib to thank Carl Cinei Lot his kutu itanrnemk 
(in an tai llLi draft, And ihe refill tt stmal hdjiftil su£fiSMlr*u. []f ^miiiL, iiiine raT iiitst piopk li 
responsibfe for any n.lsuki:: lhai remain. 
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change must entail some change in the s-iavc of the world. Thai is, our 
concept of 'stare' musr nor be so theoretical, so divorced From what ii 
oh&e rvahly true h thpt it tw possible lor the wmrld to he m the state at 
d| and although (Fur tiiampJeJ Jones's hand is raised at t-, aiid iiul at i : . 

rruy n[^- deficit: 1 d^rminrism '. W? [iha.ll appjy thij term (o thp ^injunc- 
tion oF these two theses: 

{a} For firry instant of time, there is a proposition that represses the 

sLjI« Nif tbu win It! j I dial in;iljn1. 
(b) [f 4 and £ arc any propositions ihat cypress the srarc of ihc wcrfld at 

-some instants, then The conjunction of A with the laws of physics 

* ntails B. 

By a proposition that expresses the state of the world at time t. I mean a 
true proposition that averts ofjome staip that, ait i. the wiyrld is in that state, 
The reasoit for our R.nst Ttsti-ictjtMi on the conteiit of 'state' should, now 
be evident: if Li were not for this restriction, 'the state of the world' could be 
defined in such a *vay that determinism wis trivially true. We could;, without 

1 1n reisLrirtion, build KU1tii:iL , nL mCHirmatiiin ahcml the paxl and future; inln 
each pioposhlon char expresses the sure of die world at an Lnsrsair. chat, for 
fbH 1 every pair of such propositions, each by itj<^f entails the other. And in that 
cuke, determinism would be a mert lauLLilugy, a LheSis etpjLilty applicable Ll> 
every conceivable state of aFtaus. 

This amounts to saying that the "laws- of physics' clause on our definition 
Joes sorne wyrli: whether determinism is true depend* on the character of 
the laws of physics. Pet example, if all physical law* were bague propositions 
lUoe 'In every nuclear reaction, momentum is pretty JiAtriv conserved', or 
"Force is flj»prp^m(ftfJy equal to mass times acceleration', then detetrnimsm 
wcnild hr false. 

This raises the question, What Is a law oF physics? First, a re r ml tic Logic a I 
fcT) > point- I do not mean the application of this term to he restricted to those 
laws liuL bulimy to p-hy-ULK in the namawKSL sunSe cit tliu word. I am using 
'law of physics' In the way some philosophers use 'law of nature'. Thus, a 
law abonr chemical valences is a law of physics in my sense, even if 
chemistry is nvt ultimately 'reducible' to physics- \ will not ■use the term 
'law of nature", because, conceivably psychol^cul laws, including laws (If 
such there be) about the voluntary behavior of rational agents, might be 
included under this term. 1 Rational agents ate aftet all, in some sense part 
oF 'Nature'. Since 1 do not think that everything I shall say about laws of 
physics is- crue of such 'voluntatistic laws'. 1 should not want to use, instead 

1 For Litamplfi, iFihuiiian'htlng Is ikic iridic- m ftel attained a I 1 1 > Italic fa re his ivntlfch birch iky, then 
he will br wherever be- believes n ra be m his ijjvjrjujje.' 
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of laws, of physics', some term like 'laws of nature" chat might legitimately 
hi- ,i?pkv m m ■l-.:iv.. i iMi.- Ijivs. Mh! : Ini j | ih.ii N f*u: n r™ is p.ipa. k r-,iy 
tw thpt wm( version of determinism based- on voluntaristic laws is crumpet 
:blc wlib free will. 1 Let us, lira, understand by 'law of physics' a law of 
nature chat is nor about the voluntary behavior of rational agents. 

Rut this dW nyt tfU US wha( 'law? of nature' it^. Ttn;r* wwld probably 

be falrLy general agreement that a proposition cannot be a law of nature 
unless k is True and contingent, and that no proposition is a law of narure if 
it entails the existence r>f some concrete individual, such rs Caesar or the 
HJith. ItuL lIll 1 propnsilion that thura is nil wjlid gcsld splren! 20 feet rn 
diameter (probably) satisfies these condinons. though Lt Is certainly nor a 
law of nanire. 

[t is also 1 claimed sometimes that n law of nature must 'support its 
counterfrccuah'. There Is no doubt something to this. Consider, however, 
the proposition, 'Dojp die if CTposed to vims V, The claim rhat this 
proposition .Mipporl s its counterlactuals is, T I hint, equivalent To the claim 
■hat Every dog Is such, that il it were exposed id virus V, It would die' is true. 
Let us suppose chat this latter proposition is true, the quantification being 
understood as beinj; over nil docs,, past, present and future. Tts truth, it 

si'cm^ to me, is (juiLl' <:imjdxLi;nt wilh i-Ls bwiLn^ the l-jxi' thai Jug hn-Lidrrs 
raukf (bur will ivoc; institute a program of elective breeding Thai would 
produce a sort of dog that is immune to virus V. But if dog-breeders ojkM 
do this. Lhen clearly '[JOgS die if exposed tu virus V is nul a law of nature, 
since In char case the truth of the corresponding universally quantified 
ccuntertacrual depends upon an accidental circumstance; if dog-breeders 
w-rre to institute a certain program of selective breeding they ane quite 
capable of instituting, then 'Every dog is audi that Lf Lt weie apposed to 
virus V id would die' would be false. Thus a proposition may 'support its 
ccunterfactuals' and >ict not be a law of nature, 

[ di i nLit think Lh at any philtMLipheir has suvnticded in giving a (ntm-trivial) set 
of individually necessary and jointly sufficient conditions for a proposition's 
being 3 law of natute or of physics. I certainly do not know of any such set. 
I 'orLunaLelv, fturtht: purposes cif Lhis paper we rn:ud nul know tuiw lit analyjts 
die concept 'law oF physics". I shall, In Ran III, argue that certain statements 
containing 'law of physics' are analytic. Bur rhis can be done in the absence of a 
spris factory analysis of 'Ijw of physics', lrj fact, it would hardly be possible for 
one to provide an analysis of some concept if one had no preiaruilyiie convic- 
tions about what statements involving that concept are analytic. 

For eiampl*:, we do not have to have a satisfactory analysis of memory tci 
know that 'No one can remember future events' la analytic. And IF someone 

2 In The Compatibility ol'FniK Will and Dnurniinirm'. Ttic &iihHff\\ca\ lim^ llWS). J. V Canfiuld 
d en erm inarm bused an valujiuruilf Livi onuld fat onenpunble vmh. free wil. 
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devised an analysis of memory according to which Li was: possible to 
remember future events, then, however attractive the ^iLalysis: was in other 
respects. Ft would have tu he rejected. The analyticiry uf Nu une nra 

nirrternber funini events' is orte ftf the liud that anyone who ulweitigareS 
the concept of memory must take accounr of. Similarly, the cL.ii.ms [ shall 
tti;i1u- yn behalf of (he T^rcnt uf physical law 5?pm tn tti? W he: hj ¥ iC and 

evident enough to he data thai an analysis of this concept must take account 
of; any analysis on which these claims did not 'came out true' would he for 
that very reason defective. 

n 

J j-* It seems to be generally agreed that the concept of lice will should be 
understood in terms of the jvisv^ or ability of agents to- act otherwise than 
they in fact do- Ty deny that men have free will is ty assert thai wbal a man 
disss do and what he tan do coincide. And almost all philosophers aiji-ee that 
a necessary condition forboJcbng an agent responsible for an acr is believing 
that that agent <vu\d htpv Terrained from performing that act." 1 

There ix, htywevcr, l x i raid era bly lem agreement jz 1hi hmw Vin Jin lLih 1 
relcvani sense) should be analyzed. This is one of [he mosr difficult ques- 
tions in philosophy. It is ccrcainLy a question to which I do not know any 
nun-trivial answer. But, as I said [ should du in the cast: of law of physio", ] 
shall maltc certain conceptual dalms about 'can' (In the 'power" or 'abllhy' 
sense) in the absence of any analysis. Any suggested analysis of 'can' thar 
Joes tVOt support ttn.'si 1 claims will either be neutral with nesptct to. them,, in 
which case it will be iitcoinpLete, since ir will not settle all conceptual 
questions jooui 'can' r or ir will be inconsisceni wich ihem, in which case 
the arguments I shall present in support of thesv claims will, in effect* be 
argumcnls lhal I he analysis fails. In Part IX^ ] shall ejtrmnd on this prrint as it 
applies co one particular analysis of 'can', the well-known 'conditional' 
analysis 

I shall lay nil mure than this abuut the meaning of 'can'. [ shall, however, 
intioduce an idiom that will be useful in talking about ability and inability in 
complicated cases. Wiihour this idiom, [he sracement of our argumenr 
wrmld h^' Taih^r univi^ldy. Wr ;hall -syirKtimcs make claims ah* hi 1 ;m .tgent's 
abilities by using sentences of die form: 

5 can render JckhiU havf rendered]. . . lalff. 

' StC. kiwwr. Hxn-f FrSiik^'iiil, "Allrrrt^- PijSji^liti^j and Mli^l I^TjfH^rtjiuilil y, TAr JfaTKdt tff 

Hliilflwjiky (l»i. 

* Actually, thu. malrur is ralhrr mum ramplieatfd thm chiv linru wu miy huJd i mart itiponsibfa for an 
tci we betievt hL rnuld hoc have renVahwd h tun, pmvkltJ *t us prepsitd rn hiiU him « sponsible for his. 
Icing unable en reJtun. 
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where " . . . ' may be replaced by names of propositKnas/ Our ordinary claims 
about ability -can easily br translated into this idiom. For example, we 
translate; 

He OMild tw-t reacted Chicago by midnight. 

He could, have rendered ihe prapmiiirai that be dad nnr rearfi C.h'vrigp by 
midniflbt false. 

amd, :hf rHJUTHK, tin; iTantibcirm fnLim the nperiul idiom hi the rindinary idirmi 
is easy enough in such simple cases. If we were interested only in everyday 
ascriptions of ability the new idiom would be useless. Using ir. hoivever, we 
may muske jjtlriptiLrn* of llI n i 1 i L y lhal iL would he very diHiLull Inj make Ln the 
ordinary Idiom. Consider, fas example, the last tine proposition asserted by 
Plato. (Let us assume that this description, is, as logicians say r 'proper'.] One 
clMm that t*t might make abovt Aristytk is fhar hr co«W h?vf rendered this 
proposition false. Now, pfesunuhlv. have no wj^ of discovering what 
proposition the last true proposition asserted by Plato was. Still, the claim 
about Aristotle wx.iuld mm lie either true or false. To discover its tiulh 
value, we should have to discover under what conditions the last true 
proposition asserted by Plato (i.e., that proposition having as one of its 
accidental properties h the property of being the last true proposition asserted 

by Plutih) wimld he CjIsl' , acid then Jiwnv<!7 whether Ll wiehm Ari:;t(>Ll<! 
power to produce these conditions. For example, suppose that iF Aristotle 
had lived in Athens from the time of Plato's death til] the time of his own 
dfaih. ihrn ihe last true proposition asserted hy Plato (whatever it was) 
would be Raise. Then, if Aristotle could have Lived (i.e., if he had it within hi:-; 
pwer to live) in Arhens throughout this period, he could have rendered the 
last I rye pnnpc^itNin asserted by Plato false. On the i.ithijr hand, if (he laxl 
true proposition asserted hy Plato i& the proposition, that the planets do not 
move in perfect circles, rhen Arisrode could not have rendered the lasi true 
proposition asserted by Pkto talse t since it V3i not v-ithin his power to 
pnhJura any nut of icmdilwinM xuUirient for the falsily nit" this pntpnsilicm.*' 

1 hi all die fwj. me sTiaII cwvoit-t, will Iw 1 rpl^ed be nAirirt, irtie fjr^Kuiiiniif. Ru die- sake of 
Infill cnmpleujiui, we niiy supular* din my feme net tunned by neplaomg 1 . .. ' w,ih [he ninx of a 
firiic prcfpuaf iem i* trivially Inn-. Tbui, 'KHiliemld.h:LVL- rendered Itu-prvpjjiliiin <hfjt 7 + J = 13 Kiln.'' i* 
I ri v i :h 1 1 y Irtjf. 

* Euclunl Taylor bis Argued (mrtsr. tjplklrly In Time, Ifurn And Ablhiy' by llitwlorui trnnu:', Amilwu 
( I HOT!.' thai etm' true prorrarilirm ir jucli rhat. iKcrxnrily, nt» tunc e *fc>lr runder n lain. On mn/ vi™. 

ihij (liMiS 4j rtiiH^krt. ^nd Tier's Hj^niicrtlH. f^r il i^rt l^ »lniu-i| lu U urtjy^lJ. I <li:l|| mfl, ln~rwrr, 

jqgu*- far rhu here. I sliall argpe in Pin III ihut vm- are ujiible n render orrLdn n>t\i of ioje prapcsnioii 
falH'.bur my arcrimunni will drpmd en jpsciJ ILuuni-nrthuiu iucti ryf propuariun. [ snail, for example, 
aojp* ihu \xi fjtit: ran retJLr TaIel a Ijw ofphyElra, hue [.(hull iKir±rpijt ibu rhls is ib* hail hwiuse Liwi 
afphjiicj are inu, bur because ofaclicr fearures rhu: rhey possess. 
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k Is obvious chac the proposition expressed by Aristotle couBd have 
rendered the Last true proposition asserted! by Plato false', is a proposition 
That we should be hard put to tjjtprcss without using the idiom of rendering 

propositions false, Or, at least, without USLrlg. Sflfflfi Very Snttllar idir.jfrt. We 
shall find this new idiom very useful in. discussing the relation between, nee 
wjll {a ihpjij; ahput abilities) and determinism {a ahzyut, certain prr*- 

positions). 


Ill 

[l- |-* 1 shall now imagine a case in which a certain man, after due deliberation, 
refrained from performing a certain contemplated act. I sTirIL then argue 
that, if determinism is true, then that man couW not Fuivt performed that act. 
Because this argument will not depend on any features peculiar to our 
imagined casf. (he incrimpalibilitY r»f five will and. determinism in gen end 
will be established, sines, as will be evident:, a parallel argument could easily 
be constructed lor the esse of any agent and any unperformed act. 

Here is the case. Let us suppose there was once a judge who had only to 

raise hi.: right hand ill a i/ertiiin. time, T, hi prevent lh<: eiertiLLHun n:f a 
sentence -of death upon -a ccitain criminal, such a hand-raising being die 
sign, according to the conventions of the judge's country, of a granting of 
special clemency. Lkl us further suppose chat the judge - call hint J - 
i el'i anied iirom falsing his hand at that: time, and that this, inaction resulted in 
[fT-fr the criminal's being put to death. We may also suppose that the judge whs 
unbound, uninjured, and fi>je frr>Tn paralysis; that hf decided nyt hi ratje hLj 
hand at "J'rniLy after a period of^alm, rational, and relevant deliberation; that 
he had not been subjected to any 'pressure' to deride one way or ihe other 
about the criminal s death; that be was not under the influence of drugs, 
hypneyeix, or anything of lhaL suit; ;md finally, that there was ntt etemunt in 
his deliberations that would have been of any special Interest to a student of 
abnormal psychology 

~\\\w lLi<! argument. Ln I his aTguiiiu 11L. which I shall rv:i.-r Lu as tlm 'main 
argument', 1 shall use 10 denote some Instant oi time eailer than/s 
birth, n P n r to denote the proposition ibat expresses the state of the world ar 
Tih P' to denote ihe proposition that ^itpresws the state of the wyrld pt T, 
and T to denote the conjunction into a single proposition of all laws of 
physics. (1 shall regard L Itself as a law oi' physics, on the reasonable 
assumption that if A and B are Laws, of physics, then the conjunction of A 
and B Is a law of physics.) The argument consists of seven statements, the 
seventh of which tallows from the first six: 

(1) If determinism is true, then the tnnjuncUicn cf ,P S and L errLaih R 
ii {2) If J had raised his- hand at 7, then I' would be false. 
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(3) If {Z) la true. Then If J could have liaised his hand aiTJ could have 
rendered P false.' 

f4) IfJ cvuM hsvtj rendered P false, and if (Tie conjunction uf Pu a nd I- 
trtULli then J tould havS rendered [tie teirtjun Client of Pq and 
1 false. 

(5> |fj cyyld havp loudened the rrj^junctiyn r>f f\ and S. fal»e, thpn 

J could hait tendered L faJse. 
fc! / could new have rendered L felse. 

C7> If determinism is true h j could not hsv-r raised his hand at X 


That (7) follows from (]] through (6J can easily be esrabbsbed by [ruth- 
functional logic- Note that all conditionals in the argument except for (1) are 
cructi-iiitittLcLiaL. For purposes of uubJis.hiti£ [tic vulbfizy of [his argument, 
(Z) may be regarded as a simple senile nee, Let us examine the premises 
individually. 

0^ This pieniisr follows from the deHnl[ion of deierrninisrn. 

fi> If J had raised his hand at 7. then the world would, have been in a 

di^R'TL' n[ sL;iIl' nl J" frEKm the xLjte LL wax in fad:t in. (See cut stL-ninJ cnciJilion 
on, the ecrfiicnc of 'die suic ed'ehu world'.} And, [riercfoie, if J hid raised his 
hand a[ T, some contrary of P wouLd espress [he state of the world at T. It 
Khciuld Ik; i:mplia.iiKfid ihat 'P' diWS flrtl m£dai J [he prtjputiLLicrt Lnu.1 expresses 
the staic of [he world a[ T. R^chcf, "J 1 ' defirJ« the proposi[Lort thai 
the state of the world ar T. [n Kripke's terminology, 'P' is being used as a rjjid 
d«i£nflHiT h while the prLjpositiyn that expresses the sutr of (hp lvorld at T is 
pefEbwe non-rig.id.* 

(3} Since J r s hand bc-inti; raised ar T would have been suflicieni for 
the- faJsiry -of ft there is, if J could havie raised his hand, at least one 
rojnditinn stifficiunt for [he falsity thf P thai f Lttuld hnvK prcKlu«d. 

(D> Tins premise may be defended as an inaianue of the foLlowiu^ 
general principle - 

I f S OA render R false, and if Q «nlaib J?. Oven £ can render 0 false. 

This primlLple rfHerMS [f> he analytic-. J ''Or if ^ erj[a.ili H r [hen [he denial ttf rt 
einaila (he dcmaJ of Thus, any condition sufficient for [he Ealsdry oF R Is 
also sufficient ibr the kdsityoi <t, Therefore, if there is some condition, that 5 


\l rould havT: nisid Mi hand at T ii-am'bipj(."ir. k rni|di1 nuan f Kh<r fruMgtilf) [wtsjeisvil. at 7! thu 
aU"K|y raih" lii* h^iJ 1 . Mr T pujK«rJ (lie ability ItJ IjHrtlJ il ^by^ lliil hi? IiAiiJ tijh- hH T. If J »4 
unpujlyicd jc 1'liui pjralyzed ac all earlier iraunu, rhen the Litiiir af rlirae would t* raise, thaugfr rhe 

be true. I mean '} cwM Tiavu Tamd rue hartd at T in Ibe lahur Hm*. 
* Met HJiul Krlpkt. IdLntln,- jiJ Hc«Ar', In JJiHidiv <tmJ ritfin-.luiiiiiti ^lJ. bi>- Mllmn K. Muiiiisj. New 
TnrkvL97]K 
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can produce [hat is sufllcknc lor the falsity of ft. [here is some condition 
(that same condition) that S an produce thar is sufficient for the feJsicy of <?■ 

(■jj Thix premise may tx: defended ax an inslancMf nif the fidUiwing 
genera] piindple. which [ take to bo analytic: 

[f 0 ii a. I rue p input] it Lou lhu( cunLcnu unljf sLaLti- affair* [hat 

obtained before £"s bli-th. and If -5 can imd» the cojijiiiKTdon of Q and 
ft false, (hfn £ ran render ft fal«. 

Consider, far example, the pdroposldcKfiiH en pressed by 

The Spanish Armada was de-feulisd In LFSft. 

and 

Peter van Inwage n rKucr visits Alaska. 

The conjunction of these two propositions is quite- possibly trne, M any rate, 
let us assume it is tTUf- {jivtm thpt It Is true, it KCms cpiil*; clear I hat I can 
render Lt false if and only if J can vii.ii Alaska. If] for some rtasfln, it is not. 
within my power ever to visii Alaska, Then. [ cannM render It false. This is a 
quite trivial assertioru and the general principle (above} of which iT is an 

inslant-r is lurJIv less trivial. And Lt stsnu Liu::KntexLahlt! [hat rnreimixt! (5 J Li 
also an Suitancc of ihu principle. 

(fj) 1 shall argue [ha[ if any one tan (be., hat Lt within his power to) render 
IT} > some proposition false, then that proposition is nor a law of physics, This I 
regard as ;l irmrcptnal truth, i me «f th«< data that must h«s taken ;u'['c<unt :rF 
by anyone who wishes to give an analysis of 'can' or 'law'. [[ Is this 
connection between these rwo conceprs r ] think, thar is at The root of the 
incompatibility of free will and (k't^rminism- 

In order to see this connection, let ns suppose that both of the following 
an; true: 

{A) Nothing ever travels faster than light. 

(B) Jones, a physicist, can oonsrmcr a particle accelerator Thar would 
cause protons to travel at twice the speed, of light. 

Tt follows tro-rn (A) that Jones will never exercise the power that (E) ascribes 
to him- Bvit wrhat-fvrr tbt reason (br lones's failure tv act yn his ability tn- 
render (A) false, i[ is cLtar that (A) and (B) are consistent, and that (BJ entails 
that (A) is noc a law of physics. Forgiven that (B) is true, [hen Jones is ahlc to 
conduct an experiment that would falsity (A); and surely It is a feature of any 
proposition that is a physical law that no one turn conduct an experiment that 
would show It to be false. 

Of course, mow propositions that loot initially as if they might be 

physii/al laws, hul whiL'li an.* latci derided tni he noniawx, are nqcL'ted 
because ofeipcrimcnts chat are actually peifofmed. But rhts is not essential. 
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In -order to sec (his, let us elaborate the example we have been considering. 
Let us suppose that Jones's ability to render (A) false derives ticm the I act 
that he has discovered a nwrhemaikTilly rigorous proof th?t under certain 

ertrtdiLiOiks C. realizable art the LahOnsEOryt, yjrVjtcVrtS WGUld travel faster than 
light, And let us suppose that this proof proceeds from premises so obviously 
(nif That all cymp^tent phjrsidM* arwp* hi? tontfusknn withr.nit r$S¥rratH.in. 

But suppose that conditions C never obtain hi nature, and that actually to 
produce them in the laboratory would require such an expenditure of 
resources, that Jones and his colleagues decide nor to carry out the experi- 
ment. And suppc that, as a result, nenditinnsi C are n««ir reaLined and 
nothing ever travels faster than light. Ic la evident rhat if all this were true, we 
should have to say that (A), while true, is not a. law of physics. (Though, of 
course. 'Nothing ever travels faster than light except und^r conditions C 
might be a Law.) 

The laboratories and resources thai figure in this example are not essen- 
rial its point. If Juries OPe|d render some prup[>jitiyn fplpe by performing 
if icy act he does not in facr perform, eve:) such a sample act as xai^Lii^ his hand 
at a certain time, this, would be sufficient to show that that proposition is not 
a law of physics. 

completes my defense of the prernLies nit the main urgumenl . In the 
flnaL pare of [his paper. 1 shall examine objections ro this argument suggesred 
by the attempts of various philosophers to establish the comparibiliry of free 
wiJL and determinism. 


IV 

The moET useful ching a philosopher who ihinks rtiat the main argumcne 
does not prove its point could do would be to try to show that some premise 
of tku 1 argument is failse :>r invikherrnt , n:r lh;M thr argu mml hrgi wimc 
important question, or contains a term that is used equivocally, ui some- 
thing of that sort, in short, he should get down to cases. 5ome philosophers. 
Knjwcvcr. might ttinlinue la hnld that fiue will and delermmLim, in iht: Sense 
of Pait I, are. compatible, but decline to try to point out a mistake in the 
argumem:. For fruch a philosopher might argue} we have r in everyday Life, 
criferifl. for Jf h'Tm in injj TvhL L lh^r an agenl coidd have acted otherwise th^n 
he did, and these criteria determine die miYfnui^ of 'could have acted 
otherwise: to know the meaning of this phrase is simply to know how to 
apply these criteria. And since these criteria make no mention of determin- 
ism, anyone who thinks that Free will and determinism are incompatible Is 
simply cortfused. g 

Ci ArtDfiiLj Hltw, 'rJlvliK- Omnlar tatne and Hunun Ktecdfim', Mtiv Eiiayi in PfailbicjAJLudJ rJtiulDj(y CtJ. 
by An mot Few and Aludur Maclnjcyrc;- Ltindnn (]95S), pp. 149 5 L In n^mcudir. 
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As regards die argument of Part 111 (this philosopher might continue}, this 
argument is very complex, End this compleiLlty must simply serve to hide 
some f nor. sinre its conclusion is abwrd We must treat rbis argument like 
the infam&us J pronf iliat sets equals cute: Jt iki^y be amusing and even 
instructive to find the hidden error {if one has nothing better to -do}, bur ir 
wimld hr a wa^s yf ti-mp tif take jprirjujily any suggestion that Lt i; $yunJ. 

Mow ] suppose we do have 'criteria'. In aome sense o-f this overused word, 
for the application of 'could have done otherwise, and [ wilL cjjant thar 
blowing the criteria for the application of a term can plausibly be identified 
with kimwmg :Lx meaning. Whether the criteria fin applying lhiuU h;ivi! 
done otherwise" can (as ac least one philosopher has Supposed. 1 ") be taught 
by simple ostension is another question. However this may be. the 'criteria' 
argument is simply invalid- To see this, let us examine a simpler argument 
that makes the same mistake. 
Hp-fr Consider the docrrine of 'predestinarisnism'. Fredestlnarians hold (i) thar 
if an act L"! foreseen it is not fhsjc ami (ii) that ail ncls iin. 1 . foreseen by find- 
(I do not claim that anyone has ever held this doctrine bi precisely this form.} 
Now suppose we were id argue that ptedc-srinarianlsm must be compatible 
with free will, since our criteria for applying "could have done ochenvise' 

make m: referenre Co jnncdLisl inuiianism. ()l7vi[HJxly lliis ;iTgumc;nt wniddhr 
Invalid, sin Lit prcdcsdnarlanism is Incompatible with free will. And [he only 
difference [ can see between this argument and the 'criteria" argument for 
the CuanpalibiliEy uf fn:e will and determinism Li Ltiat prisdi;S[inariani.-.:]tL, 
unlUe determinism, is obvlauity Incompatible with free will. Eut r o-f course, 
theses may be incompatible with one anorher even if this Incompatibility is 
iJOT yhviyus- Rven if dtfte rmiriiKm ^:mn(il, like predentin arianijrn, be seen to 
be incompatible with free will on the basis of a simple formal Inference, 
there is, nonetheless, a conceptual connection between [he two [hcses{as wc 
showed In our defense of premise (GJ). The argument -of Part 111 is Intended 
tu draw Hint the impLiratiiiiumflhb; ermnprlitKn. "["hen- may well a mistake 
in the argument, but 1 do not see why anyone should tbbik that the very idea 
of. such an argument is misconceived. 
|; ' '■' It has also been argued that free will cnLdih dtftermrnbin, and., he ing iLielT 

a consistent thesis, is a. f&rtiotf compatible with dctcimlnlsm. The argument, 
piK brietly, is ihis. To say of some person cm so me- particular occasicm that he 
acred freely is ob^ioi'-sly Kv say at least that acted on that occasion, 
Suppose, htm-ever, that we see someone's arm rise and it liter turns nut 
that there was tto cauic wfaifcmw tor his arm's rising. SureLy wc should have 
to say that ihr did not really raise his arm at all. Rather, his arm's rising was a 
mens chance happening, that, like a muscular twitch, had nothing, to do with 
Mm. beyond the fact that it happened to involve a pan of his body. A 
necessary condition for this person's really having raised his hand is that 

,D Hew, [ml rilt. 
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causcd tils hand to f lac-. And surely 'he caused' means 'ka character, desires, 
and beliefs caused", 

[ think that there is a unreal Ji-a] of confusion in this argument, but to 
expos* this LtjnfiliiOrt would require 1 Leskgthy discussion QfMiaiy fitie points 
in rhe theory of agency. ] shall only poinr out that If this argument is 
syppnseJ to refute the ConcWr.ffl of Part I IE, it is an igKuraii.j filniffci, For I 

did not conclude chat free wiU i& Incompatible with [he thesis due tvtry 
event has a cause, hue rather with determinism as defined in Part ]. And the 
denial of this thesis docs not entail that there are uncaused events 

( }f friuxKif, [mi! might try Ln [Vin struct a similar hut relevant jr^LLmisnl fur 
the falsity of the conclusion, of Part 1 1 L. Bur, so Ear as I tan see, the plausibility 
of such art argument would depend on the plausibility of supposing that if 
the present mtwi'mcnts of one's body are nut completely determined by 
physical Law and die stare of the world before one's birth, then these present 
movements arc not one's own doing, but, rather,, mere random happenings 
And T dp not xre the Ifjajf shred of plpusihility in this supposition ■ 
|T1~^ I shall finally coiisidef the popular 'conditional analysis' argument tor the 
compatibility of tree will and determinism. According to the advocates of this 
argument - let us cb.II them 'eondLtion&lists' - what statements of the form: 

(S) S could have- done X 

alesftt lit 

C?> If S had chosen to do K, 5 -*ouW have dyne X." 

For example. 'Smith could have saved the drowning child' means, 'If Smith 
had chosen to the dawning child, Smith would have saved the dn^-n 
ing child.' Thus, even if determinism La true {the ecmdiiionalists argue), Li is 
possible chat Smith did not save but raidd haw saved the drowning child, 
since the conjunction of determinism with 'Smith did not save the child' 
does not entail (hp falsity cyf If Smith had chewm to save tint' child. Smith 
would have: sawed die chJlo". 

Most of the controversy about this argument centers around the question 
whether is a correct analysis of (8). 1 shall not enter Into the debate sbovH 
whether this uiulpbi is current. I shall instead uuealicm the relevance ttf this 

" CF. Sk. E. I h.l 'jrt, J^rec Wil m Im-nlvlnj; UcKTmaisilon jred birantth-jtfc Wnhnun It", .Mind (1*1+3; 
A.J. Ajvr. 'Fcmilom md NLtujjilv'. in hij wiluLlEd PtiilnHijiii,--ri Enayi. Nm- Yvr\ flSJJ); P: H. Nywi.II- 
^lilh.-Frfr*Laa,tl Mftrtl Hf fi|rfW<ibilny .Mind (IHAJ.J J. C, 5rtn0rl.F*r Will. PrSiJCurtd RLliilf. .Mind 

Cisei];. 

11 Manj virhe bcAckr? "thuueu' fipirr in vici'jus pliilurapberT' cijciditruoil ^ralTKJ ul ability. Cg,. 

"wijk". wartf. "|ry" L "S^-l WhSkW'- Mm-li vt'lln- 4iikJH^#i|l G0f3f|Cltn|KfrV*y »ijrL ltd; Hifcdyfij, 

C E. Mancc, ft M. Mawdl Srtsfth, JL L. Austin, Keud Letirer, ftmLsndt Chishalm, artd cihrfn-, u callcrciid 
in Thr .UsJmit if fhman Actim <cd. by Mylui BraniJ. ClenrrievK: III. (1?7X(I. See alw 'Ritahrm, jnd 
nati mliiiaiii'. hy Wild Id JfcUsrc, i'i JVKddirti dM,r Jltn*>i«kH ^ed. ny Kctih. Lehml New M (1M6T). 
pp. Ml -74. 
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debate to ihc argument of Pan 111. For it is nor clear thai die main argument 
would be unsound if rhr conditio rial analysis lvrrr correct. Clearly the 
argvunenr is vaPfd whether or not {9} and (9) m^m ihe same- But suppose 
die premises of the main argumem were rewritten so that evtr-y elaiise ihev^ 
contain thar is of form (fl) is replaced by the corresponding clause- of form 
(9} - shield we then 5?p (hut any rjf these premises is false? ],et us try thus 

with premise {&), which seems, prtitut JaeTt. to be the erudal premise of the 
argument. We have: 

(ria) [L is nrrt till." cast, that if J had ibuisen Ui rendei \. (IlIhl - . _/ wriuld Lave 
rendered L false. 

Nr>w i'tia) efirla.in.ly setirti Lrufi: [f snrnuone ebnOxes 1(1 rendivr false xnrtLU 
proposition H, and If R. Is £ law oF physics, then surely tie will fall. This little 
argument for {&a] stems obviously sound. But we cannoi ovenook [he 
possibility that wmswit might disr^vrr a mistake in it and, perhaps even 
construcr a convincing, argumerti tint {6a) is false. Let us, therefore, assume 
for rhe sake of argument that (6a) Ls demonstrably false. What would this. 
sh(iw? I .jiibmit rhat it wnoild jsbow that (Sa) dws not mean the snmp js {6). 
since i.6) is, as I have argued, imf. 

The same dilemma confronts the conditionally If he anempts to show, on 
the basis of the conditional analysis, thar any of the other premise* of the 

argument is false. Cuiudder the argumtnL gilt by n=plaring every ilbiue njf farm 
(■S} In the mam argument with, [tie coot esuoiidJng clause of foim (9). If all rhe 
premises of this new argument are true r the main argument ia r according to 
the conditinnalist'i own theory, sound. If. un the other hand, any of the 
premises of the new argument is. faJse, then (f would maintain) Lhis premise 
is a counterexample to the conditional analysis. I should nor be begging the 
question against the mntlitiimalist in maintaining (his, since I have given 
arguments for the truth, of each of the premises ai The maus argument, and 
nowhere in chese arguments do I assume ihac ihe conditional analysis Ls wrong. 

Of course, any or all of my arguments Ln defense of the premises of the 
main iin^umenl may Contain siimr mislalu:. hut unless ihu mnditii malist 
could point to some such mistake, he would nor accomplish much by 
showing that some statement he rtaimfrf was equivalent to one of irs- 
premises was false.'" 1 

" JAqt hi jnjumcm in same rtipKU nmilu 10 vrtiar I hjv*- called the 'mmn argument, stc Carl Chiei \ 
ijdrniriblF arUclu. 'Might Vfe I Ian Nd Chair*?' in Luhmr. of. cel.. pp. V7-1W. Anabher arjnrmcin smular 
ifi (he nitln Jc*£>inwir, whiih is \i<* rtiallyj inurh fiitipW \\i*si chc ciiiiliL jjyijitH'-iit, hm whlrh & xitrrd in 
luifpugc wry lifltrtnc km [hacoFcradlrKirul scucmenciciFchf freewill prnbJsm. cm he fount! In my A 
Formal rtprnrjathi Ihc Prvfcfcm ufFrvr Will mni Dvlcnniiisra', TSnrm (iV?"4). 
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< Jo hi mentaiy cm van Inwagcn 

Van [nwagen's short paper, first published in L^7J t has become the \<KHt flank us for 
H.T.mtrmpH.irari' discussion yf the issue nf whether yr nyt Ircc will i)i riympatihle with 
determinism. The core of the paper lies in section [[[. where he- presents the 
'Consequence Argument ' t whose conclusion, is that if determinism is tnie h nobody 
urn dej utherwise than what they usually due a claim fnim whifh uirr^mnstihLluiin is 
supposed to follow. Van Inw-agcn elatma chat [lie argument is valid, and argues that 
each of [he premises is true. Sections ] and [[ set the scene by clarifying some con: 
concepts invnted in thf argument; 'drtf rminism " and law of physics' (sertion ]). and 
'tart" (seeiirtrt L[). J-iitally, in secLirtn IV, having printed ilie Consequence ATgtiment, 
he rebuts some possible objections to [he argument. 

The paper as a whole may seem somewhar dry and pedantic, but do nor be 
tempted to dismiss it as a boring piece of logic-chapping: after all, truer* Is nothing 
boring about the thesis lor which van Inwagcn is arguing. The care with, which he 
defines his terms and the apparently water-tight nature of his argument make it very 

hind t(i see huw :me might nbjestt ten it L and ihut meaiLi thai it "k guing t:> ufcc a IcHif 
Thought to woik our whcic sensible luies of ai[Ldsm might be found - ajid r we hope 
you agree, [here is nothing boring abour thai. 


I . Lent, jl what van tnwagen says at a -j. Why do you think luc does not uy hj 
rhlixh thf tmlh ni iitlshy Nif dwrminixm" And why dyvs hr say thai hf is nyt 


Van. rnwagen start* nut by defining determinism . 

Inwagen says at [bT-> tliB 



Prom H 7 !-* r he moves on ro the question, What is a law of physics? He lays out 


s)in( standard necessary renditions for ? proposition's bting a. law of physks; it must 
be true and eoniingem, it itiusl not entail che existence ftfaorne LiMereie individual, 
and Jr must 'suppon Its counceriaLCuaJs'. But. he argues, none of these, conditions are 
sufficient conditions lor a proposition's being a law of physics. The upshot is that he 
does not know how 10 JijW (that is, provide necessary dud suflkiuii conditions for a 
proposidon's being) a law of nature; but, he claims, this does no[ matter: he will later 
appeal to some "basic and evident' claims about laivs of physics that one cannot 
.airiously deny. 
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■l.i i- : In your own words why; according to van I- w : . ■ none of [he 
lJiLLUCLi he HsLx can bi; .■ h l," ■. it i-it COndittQrii Clkt j propuxLlion's hiring a law of 
yski- Provide your (jwn ^xnmpk' as dear a ti« 35 you can think of- of J 
di* conditions and yet is not. Errraiti™!* a I™ of physics, 


Van Inwagen *tart ¥ , it Qj}^, by mating a ^laim that will [urn rnit tz f \& ^rwial lO riL? 

argument Cor LnLompacibilisiu: the cLann that 'no deny that men have free will Ls co 
asserr that what a man Aws do and what he out do coincide'. 

4. Enpicis this claim In your own words. Docs k immediately strike yon as 
plausible or Lmpbusahle? why nr why not? 

We'll Ltitne back. 10 this diint beer on. 

Next, as widi the concept 'law of physics', van Inwa^cn rcLls us that he will later 
make some conceptual claims about can' (or power' or "ability), even though he 
does not know how to analyst die concept. FinalLy; he introduces a locution,, '£ can 
render. . . raise' (or 'S could have rcndcicd . . . false'). 

-j. [Lxpri"^ I hi-; -fijlLi iw in^r in lh<i '(an render ,''h;i 111IJ hava Tvnde.rc.A falw: idicim: (i) 
Julian hid tuast for brea.k£ast t but he could have had! something else, (it) Helen hid 
the power ro resist the bar ot chocolate, even though she actually ace it: fiii) : 
is able to play the violin at tins moment, although she isn't; (rv) Gavin could i 


Stctian III 

We now £ct to the heart of the paper: chc Consequence Argument. At |"c"|^ r van 
[nwagen tells us that he is going to provide an argument for the claim that a 

p;LrliL-ulnr person ^yulJ nyt have performed a particular art {the claim bring that 
Judge _/ could noc have lutsed his hand ac T). but ibac 'die inccnnpaclblllcy oFfiee will 
and determinism in general will be established^ since ,, a parallel argument could 
easily be L/oiisLrurtud fin - the raw: of any ay:n1 a»d Liny uiicKTfarmed art'. 


6. Why does van Inwagcn suppose, at \T}->. thai the judge was unbound and 
uninjured, decided after a period of calm deliberation, and so on? What, if 
anything, would be wrong with cbr arcumenc if be didn't -tuiipuxir 


The Consequent* Argument, which we shall refer co as (OA), Is stated ac [&}->■ lc 
has six premises - Hi to (fj) - and [7) is che conclusion. Van [nw.igcn does noc bother 
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to explain haw the conclusion follows from [he premises.; he simply asserts that the 
validity of (CA) can be 'established by truth-funcrional logic'. This, you will doubtless 
be pleased to bean, presents u* with a nice logic eaercist?- 

Using [tue letters below 10 srand for sentences appearing in argument 
[lie argument using Just those letters- iQ^echef with 'and' (flij, 

.then...' { — and 'rtOl" (-1). (ii) If yOu biLve laluiEi ;n: LiiLti i<:Iul'Li uy I'Lmr.v: 

truthfunr.tinnal logic {otherwise known as propositions! qt sentential calcu- 
5"), cry no prove h by whatever method, you have learned^ that the argument is 
td valid. 

The answer tu ii] and an informal demonscfa>tlon of the v^]idic v oft^A) nn; 

provided j S an appendix .at the end thij ihjplHT. lfytjg hadn't studied logif, or if 

you get stuck on citticr (ij or (iL), take a look and try to follow it, 

Scufftiit- Jr-Mcnr 

A: Determknban Is True 

fl: The , -w| 1 1:1 :-l: 1 1:1 nif Pq jnd L entails P 

C; If J had raised! his hand at J, then iP would be false 

O; ■ could have- raised his hand at V 

E: } Lould have rendered P false 

F: J could nave rendeiird the conjunction <jf P„ and L false 
T'jLAiL't; thai, while the et'mf-lusii i:l thf ■((-Aj malcei a j'Lum abKiul j. particular 

Individual and a particular- act - Lt says [ha[ if determinism ts true, Judge } could 
not have raised bis hand at T- nothing in the argument relies on any specific features 
of either the person or the are. If determinism is true, then the eonjurteiiort of j 
complete description of the state of [he world a[ some past time (Pj) and the laws of 
physics (L) entails not only that judge J raises his arm at T h that conjunction also 
^ntaiL* every siTigJ* fact about what happened or will happen after P 0 . Frjr example, if 
in fact you had roast foe breakfast yesterday, then P 4 &LL e-ntalls that you did - and so, 
by (CA), you could nor have done OThenvisc. 

Having presented the Consequence Argument, van Inv-agen proceeds to defend 
earh. tif i|s premise Premise* (i) to f.Vi art pretty straight 11 irwuid; it's premises (4) Hi 
:6) [hat arc less straightforward and correspondingly more controversial. A closer 
look at tbem wj|] help you to understand exactly how thf argument works. 

Let's stan with, premise U). Van Jnwagen sayi that this- premiss is simply an 
Instance of a more general principle, stared a[ [h]-*-, which, he says, 'seems to be 
anarytic'. -(If yon don't know whai 'analytic' means, just think of Lt as meaning 
'rn;o¥SSar% try?'; alternatively, look j( the definition of 'analytic' in the tommcntjini 

on Davidson in c rut peer }.) Does [his principle seem true? The easiest way to convince 
■yourself that ir ar least loots prfitwr focu plausible is to run through a few examples. 
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B. Think of a case where, incunLvcly-, £ can Indeed render R false, and then think of 
HuiiLe prupouLu iel which euLaih ii.. JnlLiiLiM'ly. lj.ii S also render Q faLu? N<: 
think of a toupk; more cwk an J answer the <am v question, no tout 
confirm, van Inwagcn's principle or not? If they do confirm it. do yoii 
countcr-csample to the principle is possible Ln principle!? 

Mos1 likely, you will find LL LmpoKuhle 14 1 lliink of J i j.'.l! where lIll 1 principle fuih 
to bold. So perhaps van Inwagen Is rigjai that the principle Is true. -This has been 
displaced, e.g. by David Lewis ^Ififl). But Lewis's reasons few denying die principle 
am prtiLf fiLibLle - he doesn't simply ™mi up wicli a pJausible-SEeming ouu.nrer- 
cxample.) 

Where are we Lip to? Well, so for things look like this. Suppose determinism Is 
true. Thru P, &! J- entails P (tht pnopi ish ion completely describing thf State of th* 
world at time 7). So if Judge J could have rendered ? false iby raising his hand) then, 
by rhe prinelple j.ust discussed, he eould have rendered P„3tL false. Premise {5} says 
that if J could have rendered P p 6lL false, then he could tur^e rendered. L false Van 
Inwa^n defend* this premixi' hy rluiming, in effort, LhuL iitivi.iiu.dy one rarniLri. render 

?t, false: one cannot render false any proposition about the distant past. You cannot, 
tor example, rrnder it false that the Spanish Armada was defeated in U88, or that tin: 
EiatLle of Hustings took plaes in 1W, or that Ronald Heagan. was unce President of 
the USA. It looks like van Inwagcn's premise [J) Is pretty plausible. So iff eould have 
rendered P^SiL false,, given that he could not have rendered P., false, it must be the 
ca.se that could instead have rendered i false, 

So our neat question Is: eould J haw reitdered i. false? More generally, ean anyone 
render any proposition which states a law of physics false? Care is needed here, 
because there are rwo mistakes it's easy to make, 

FLrsi r people sometimes call a scientific: hypothesis that was one* accepted but has 
since been proved to be false a 'law'. For ciamp+c, we talk about 'Newton's Second 
Law' of morion; force = mass * acceleration-, or F= ma But Newton's Second Law 
Lurried OutnOL so he trun: il is victlaLed by objens travelling eloSe Li h Lhe speed of light. 
However, establishing that Newton's Second Law Is false was r\\it a matter of 
rendering a law of physics false. Rather it was a matter of establishing that a certain 
proposition. P = mis, which peopk tiiw^t was a law; was not a la.w a.t a.|| (even 
though we still rather confusingly call that, proposition 'Newton's Second Law"). 
Rendering a law false (in van Inwagen's sense) is not the same as refuting or falsifying 
□ scientific hypolhreis. 

9. .Suppose that someone falsifies: a prevbously-aecepted scientific hypothesis H. by 

finding -j. taxe whpt fJ fail* 10 bold. (Imagine, for instant - 10 take □ toy tumflt 

- that the hypothesis is that all swans arc white h and someone falsifies it by 
discovering a black swan. ) Explain in your own words why this does tut amount 
to 'rendering a law false '. 
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Second, yau might be Inclined ro reason as follows: 'If a proposition status a law of 
physics, then the proposition mutt br true in order for ir to state a genuine law. The 
fact that the proposition states a law fjtfpUt that the proposition is true-- So of npuise we 
cannot render Eabe any proposition that stares a law of phyiies. ' That iMncluiion 
would make van Inwagen's claim thar we cannor Tender L false trivial. 

The above line rjf pawning mistaken. Of rtjurse,. if we grant that wimc 

proposition. ? actually starts a law of physics, then we know that, given that 
assumption, nothing anyone has actually done or will ever do will Tender P raise, 
since, by assumption, P is net false bur rrue (since it states a law). But it isn't a logic?] 
ermsequenre rif this, just by itself, that nnhiidy cumiii hive (but didn't} render ^ falxK. 

To sec why. compare the case where proposition P states some more mundane 
truth: that Helen had toasr tot breakfast this morning, say. If we grant that P is trot, 
then we know that> given that assumption, nothing anyone has flrttwlry done or will 
ever do will render V raise. But it manifestly isn't a logical consequence of this, juscby 
itself, that nobody conkf Raw rendered P false, The fact that Helen had toast for 
breakfaxl entail; I hat $hse didn't skip hrrakfnst- TJut if dorsn I entail thai she was 
MidtJf , at the time, to skip breakfast. After all, if the latter were a logic aJ ccnLSeLjuenLe 
of tfic lbrmer r we wouldn't need the Ccmsequence Argument in the first place! 

Hewing dealt with a couple of common misconceptions abotir what it wmjij to ask 

whether anycme Lan render false ii twnpuxitkm xluting u law :nf physir*. we ran rtttw 
get bach to van Inwagen's answer to It. He aigxies ac |"i~|-> char [he answer Is "tits': h Is 
a conceptual truth - a part of what 'law' meant - that the laws of physics cannot be 
rendered false. 

Van Inwagen Is here appealing to a standatd claim about the dbTcrencc between 
those generalizations that are laws and those that are not. Consider the following two 
damns; 


i) Nothing ever travel? fatfeT lh;m light. 

lij No lump of solid gold weighs (nor ever has weighed, nor piqi will weigh) 
more than L4KJ0 kg. 

Both claims are (let's suppose] true, but (again, let's suppose), unlike hi), (I) scares a 
law of physics: ir does not simply l\apjttn to be true. What might something - in 
particular^ - mere ly 'happening to be true' amount toT Well,, one way we might 

try to e-Jih thai thought Out is by Saying that SOmeOne iutjJd, if they had the 
Incllnarion and enough money, render (il; ialse: someone faidii buy vast quanrittcs 
of gold and make rhem into a solid lump weighing more than Itjnu kg. If (ii> reaLly is 
true, thfn nnfcody wi|f, in fstct. ever do this. But even though nnhody ever has dune it 
or will do it. someone (ohM do it. 

Wc mjghr therefore try to articulate whar is involved in the fact that {i} does not 
merely happen to be true by saying that nnbody ryuld render (i) faLse: nei matter how 
much money or bigenuJry they had, they would never manage no get something to 
travel fester than licjhi. Ir just can't be done. The laws of physics place constraints on 
what can and can't happen in the world; constraints Erom which we cannot break free. 
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I fall this sounds utterly obvious to you. then of course you will accept premise ;m. 
[c should be noted, however, chat some authors have denied that the Laws of physics 
place constraints on us in the srnse required for it tv be the case that we cannot 
render them false (see for example fJeubee arid. Milt 2Q01). 

All in all. chough. (CA'i is- looking sound (a sound argument is a valid argument 
wri(Ji, try* premises - and W has □ trye cyrKlujir.ni). Ths premises really all WC m 

[[■Lit, and the argument is certainly valid. (We have mentioned In passing thai some 
philosophers have attempTed to deny premise (4) or premise (&\ bur ir would take us- 
too far afield to spel] out the details of those Attempts; you might like to chase them 
uj> fur yimrsvlf 'i 


10. Wrire down (L) the thesis of incompatibilism. and (iii the conclusion of (CA). 
You'll notice that they are not the same. What additional claim needs to be 
established in drier to infer (L) from .JO? Do you think the claim is true? Why or 
whf nor? Compare your answer to your answer to question 4 above. 

Looking baek to tbe begbining of section U, you'll see that van Inwagen earber 
assumed without argument thai 'to deny that men have free will is to assert that what 
a man Awt do and what he roii do coincide'. And Lt is just this assumption — or, to be 
prerisK, the v/enttr ajtiumpliryn that if n:ne rammr. tki iiLtjetwlie: than wha.1 tscu: 

actually does, th^n otic djoes nor act freely - that he needs to take hlrn from the 
conclusion of the consequence argument to the thesis of incompatibilism. And so 
onr way to irjert incornpniihilisrn - s way thst does not require one to find fault in 
(CA) - would be to reject that assuinptbon.. "lite next paper, by Dennett, atieEcipis just 
this move, as we shall see. 

The final sea ion of the paper deals with three different ways in which one might 
attempt iy> argue that free will and determinism are Liompailhle after all. 

Tbe first ohjtjctiyn to inrarnpatihilism, .and v;in Iriwagi'n'^; rysprHiw;, can he rpjittj 
hard to follow, but the basic idea is -really quite straightforward, and focuses on what 
we mam when we say, "so-and-so could ha'-c done otherwise'. 

11. Describe some situations about which It would, intuitively (.setting aside 
Vr-crriL'.-. ahoui inenmpatLbilLimJ. seem cmreei to iaj; J *he could have done ruber- 

some situstkuB in which it would i 
Compare the two Jists. Can you think of a 
t-hat are 

Typically we think of oases involving coercion or compulsion as being oases where 
one could not have done otherwise Suppose Sam steals from a shop We might be 
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Inclined to say dm he could not have refrained from stealing If he la a kleptomaniac, 
or if someone was holding a gun to his tack and vowed to shone Sam if he failed to 
;:c-a.\ anything. In the absence of such feature^ we would be inclined to say that S:im 
could have done otherwise. 

Now, suppose that rhese kinds of feature- absence of ordinary kinds of coercion or 
Tnoixtraint, say - rnoisnnjte fTiLrrLa fyr determining (liat an agent evultl have d^ine 

othenvlse:: it la Just pan of the meaning of 'could have dune otherwise' iliac an action 
meeting these criteria counts as an action the agent could hare [drained from 
performing. Then,, given that -an action can satisfy those criteria whether or not 
dultmnmiKm is Lilll 1 , iL kmlu like: yiven. this turn rep I inn uf what iL takf3 in b« xuc":h 
ihat one could haw done otherwise - the truth of determinism could nut possibly 
entail that we can rm>er do otherwise- than what we actually do. For rhe truth of 
determinism dye? nyt entail that, for esample, everyone why steals from a shop is 
really a kleptomaniac: some people are kleptomaniacs and some are not. whcthei or 
not determinism is true. 


12. Van Lnv/a^eri aigucs iliat this ai^umunt against hLcnnipaLLbiliSHL is nivalid, and 
ne dyes so h at ITU., hy using an analogy with prede}rtiii;injnixm. Try (y jrtate his 



The second argument for compatibilism van Inwagcn discusses, at |k j->, says thst 
iinCi free will £KtAih djfBtmbiiSiti, Lt must he cincLpj Libit: with dclcirriLnL'im. - 
otherwise free wil3 would be compatible wltb neither determinism nor the denial 
of determinism ■ So. since the thesis that we have free will is ■ionsistent^ cympatibilism 
mLui be Lrue. 

\i. ill The above- argument rests on the premise that free will entails de-term in is m, 
:rdi the argument van Inwagen proposes for this premise, on behalf of the 
ipadhUlat,. in your own words. ■; iJ > What Ja an c\aiihQ {Look, i up If 

you duai'l knuw.j (iii) Van. Inwagpfi says that llu 1 denial of delr nminism denes 
ail that there are uncaused events'- In other wordfe, he claims that determinism 
it be labc h and yet crery event hare n cause. Do yon agree? Justify your answer. 

The final argument for compatibdism, at [TT^, appeals to what is standardly called 
the 'eondiiiCHia] analysis' of 'could have done otherwise". 'LTie argument mna as 
follows: Since (according to the coudiriuna] analysis of 'could haw done otherwise') 
{&) means the same as (S), and (9) can be true even if determinism is true, it follows 
that (fl> van be true even if delerminism is Hue. Jy determinism is rympatihle with 
the thesis that we can sometimes do otherwise than what we actually do. 

14. State vsn [nwagen^s response to this argument in your own words, Are you 
convinced by it? Why or why not? 
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Van Inwagcn finishes by mating Jc clear where [he buiden of proof now Iks in [he 
debate between comparibllists Bud incompatibilisis. He has presenred an argument 
for incomparibilism - an argument that looks valid and each of whys* premise* 
Ktfflj plausible. AjiJ twi has argued that each rtf the standard argurrieriti for 
compatibLlism CriIs. So the burden of proof now lies squarely with the comparibilist; 
if rompjlLbili.isni is It? he a dpfensihle thr^is, there must he snrntfthinjr wrang with van 

tnwagen's argument. The compatlbdlist thus needs to provide a convincing objection 
[o van Inwaflcn's argument for incompatibilism. 


Daniel Dennett, 'Could Have Done 
Otherwise' (extract from Elbow Room) 

1 . U» We Care Whether We Could Have Uone Otherwise? 

In the midst of nil the discord and disagreement among philosophers, about 

frts will, there are; a few talm islands ttT near unanimity As van [nwagen 
nones: 

AlnwMt all plulnsciphcrs agree rfiaT a necessiTy o-md'nirm for holding an agen: 
nsmnniihle fur an act is beheyinHj that the a|{cnt cmiM taw refrained from 
performing thflt act, (v»n Inwagcm 1975, p, ibp-j 

But iF this is so, then whatever else [ may have done in the preceding 
chapcers h I have nor vet touched the central issue of free wiU r for I have 
nor yet declared ? nation on the "could have dune otherwise" principle; 
the: pruieipLe that holds thai on* has acted freely (and rtaponslblyl only If one 
could have done otherwise. It is time, at last, no cunt to this central., scabLc 
area in the logical geography of rhe free will problem. First I will show that 
thLi widely a*rep[ed prinripl* is simply Talsc. Then 1 will turn tn SHjme 

residual problems about the meaning of "can" - Austin's frog ar the bottom 
of the beer mug [see chapter one of Eftoo-w Rtwm. p 19]. 

'Ihe "cuuld ha™ June otherwise' " principle has been debated fur gener- 
ations, and the favorite strategy oF eompatlbdllats - who must show that fee 
will and determinism are compatible after all - Is to maintain that "could 

nave done otherwise" does nut mean what it mms at first trj mfan: the 
sense of [he phmse defied by determinism is irrelevant to the sense required 
for freedom. It is so obvious that this is what the cornpaiibiustE hmv to 

EYiiurc' note. lTil- JfiomoKS- have been ornlircd frwn dtils selection. 
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93}- that many skeptics view [tic proffered compatlniLlsri "analyses" of [Lie 
meaning of "could have done otherwise" as little- mote than self-dcccwed 
special pleading. James (1921, p MS) called this theme "a quagmire of 

evJiiOrt" 5J:'isJ Klrtt fCrilajat' of ftdCtLoll ftidji>n, AliUtM tnirtSfaLiOn ]S73, 
p. 9$) called ir a ' 'wretched subterfuge.'" 

Intend of rising tz f the defi;ii»t; nf any nf th* earlier analyst S - many nf 

which, are quite defensible so. fer as [ can ste - I wllL go on the offensive. 
1 will aiiRuc that wfidtcwr "could have done otherwise'' actually means, Li Is 
not what we are interested in when we care about whether some act was 
freely and responsibly ]:H!ihir:n<!ii. Then 1 is L as van. Imvjycn nolej^ si imi 1 thing 
of a tradition ofsmiplv assuming tlm the intuitions iavoiing [tic "could have 
done otherwise" principle are secure. But philosophers who do assume this 
do so in spite of fairly obvious »nd familiar grounds for doubt. 
Tj-fr One of [tic few philosophers to challenge It is Frankfurt, who has itiveiKcd 
a highly productive intuition pump that generates countere^ampJef: In many 
(LavH.nr.r.: cases of OiTetdeteTTninaliLjn.. ivhcne an agent deliberately an J know 
■n^|y chose to da sontedibig, but where - thanks typically to some hovering, 
bogeyman - \i he hadn't so chosen, the bogeyman would have seen co it tha[ 
he did the thing anyway (Frankfurt IPSA, bur see also van Inivagen lP7$ and 

]9ft3, and Pisfher 1982). Here is tin- basic, KtrippL'd-diiwn intuition pump 
(minus [toe bells and whlstks on [he variations, which will noi concern us - 
but onLy because we will noc be relying on them}: 


Janes, lubes .Smith and deodes, in full □□raesxum nf his faculties, tc> muider 
him, Meanwhile Blail, [be nefarious- neurosurgeon <*enitiJihc-f hiinll, who 
iV;n wants. -Smith dead-, has invplanred sijmcthiiig in JprHj^'hriiiii 50 fli-iT joyt in 
case Jena ifi^n^ci his ■ rT land rhiricuns nut], Black, by pushing his sciucij.1 
button, can pat Jones back on ties murderous tract Hi the twnt Black doesn't 
ha:t ia irtfT^iffie; Jnnrs dnes riie deed al\ on his. own. 


In such a case, Fiatucfuit claims, the peison would he responsdhlc for his 
deed h since he chose it wirh all due deliberation and wholehenrr-rdness, in 
xpLle nflhe lurking pnfienice: iifthu UYerdeteiminer whose hidden bie,senee 
makes: It the case that Jones, couldn't have done otherwise. 

[ accept Frankfurt's- analysis, of these cases {that is, 1 chink they can be 
defended ayam^i i he objections raised by van Inwagen, Fischer,, and othcr-si), 
and think these thought experiments, are useful in spite of their invocation 
of imaginary bogeymen, for they draw attention to the importance, ibr 
responsibility of the actual causal chain of deliberation and choice miming 
rh rough the agent - whatever may be happening elsewhere. 

But Fiankfun's strategy seems to me to be insufficiently ambitious:. 
Although ft* takes his counterexamples to show that the "could have done 

otherwise" principle whirh he c\nHx the principle nif ullKoiate pxii«Lhi]i.liex 
is. Irremediably false, his coumcnrxamplcs are raihcr special and unlikely 
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cases, and they invite [tic dele ride i of the principle to cry for a patch: modify 
the principle- slightly rc tike care of Frankfurt's troublesome cares. Exotic 
dmimsUTices do link or nothing to di^pi'l iht.' illu^on That in th-t- normal 
rtih of things, inch CHi^rde termination La licking, the regnaii t principle 
is indeed thar if a person could not haw retrained {could mot have done 
ytbnj™i¥¥), wyuLd rH.it hp held responsible. Hut in fact, T will argue. It is 

seldom that we even K£m to care whether or not a person, could have done 
otherwise. And when we do, it is often because we wish to draw the 
opposite conclusion About responsibility frotT] the one tradition endorses. 

'Here I stand," Luther said. "] can Jn nil other." I.uiIilt claima'd that hi 1 
could do not other, that his conscience made it impossible for him to recant. 
He my;hr, of course, have been wrong, or have been -deliberately overstating 
the truth - But e^e-n if he was - perhaps especially 'The vn-.-ix his declaration is 
testimony to- the fact that we simply - do not csempt someone front blame or 
praise for an act because we think he could do no other, Whatever Lnther 
Wdd tilling., he was nyt trying to duck responsibility. 

There art cases when: the claim "I can do no orber" la an avowal of 
frailty: suppose what I ouj;hr to do is flcr on the plane and % to safety, bur 1 
stand rooted on the ground and confess I can do no other - because of my 

irrational jnd Jeihililating fear thf flying. In. surf? a t\axE [ fjn do nn: other, ] 
claim, because my rational concrol faculty- is Impaired. Bur in other casts, 
like Luther's, when 1 say 1 cannot do otherwise 1 mean 1 cannot because- [ sec 
SO clearly what ihe Situation is and because my rational CrtnlrLi) faculty is not 
impaired. It Is too obvious what to do; reason dictates it; 1 would have to be 

[dT-> mad to do otherwise, and since [ happen not to be mad. I cannot do 
Otherwise (Notice, by the way. thai we say it was "up to" I.Uthpr whether 
or not to fficane, and we do tut feel tempted to rescind that judgment 

[s\-> when we learn thac he claimed he could do no other. Nocice, too, rhat wc 
often say things like rhis - "If it were up to me h I know for certain what 
I would dc."> 

I hope it is rj-ue - and think Lt very likely Is true - that it would be 
impossible to induce me to torture an innocent person by offering me a 
QJ - ?- thousand Julian. "Ah" - nnmex the dh^tiOn - J 'bul what if So me evil Spade 
pirates were holding the whole world ransom, and ptomlsed not to destroy 
The world if onry you would torrure an innocent persunT "tould that be 
someming yiou iMJU-ld find impossiWr to do^' Probably not, bu-f -sy wh^i? 
That is a vastly different ease. IT what one is interested m is whether undt-f i\\£ 
spa(f\£ii c i k mtuutitftf I could have done otherwise, then the odier care 
mentioned is utterly irrelevant. 1 claimed ir would riot be possible to induce 
me co torrure someone |br it rfcatmuuf itoUiira. Those who hold deai the 
principle of "could have done otherwise " are always insisting that we should 
look at whether one could have done otherwise in nmrtiy the same cfrcum- 

stan^es. I ctaim Hiicnethmg stnmgL' r; L claim that I cimlJ nut Jo other wise 
even in any roughly similar case. I would never agree 10 torcurc an Innocent 
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person fof a thousand dollars. Ji would make no difference, [ claim, what 
rone of voice the briber used, or whether or not ] was tired and hungry, or 
whether the proposed victim was well illuminated or pertially concealed in 
shadow. I am, L hope, immune bo all snch. oilers. 

Now why would -anyone's intuitions suggest that if I am right h then if and 
vJUi;n I tjv^r have rjOtasiun tif refuse [fudi a" offer, my refusal wyutd nyt 

count as a respcnisdule act? Perhaps thli is what some people rlunfci they 
chink Thai it' 1 were rifijni when I claimed 1 could nor do otherwise in such 
cases h [ would be some sort of zombie, "programmed" always to refuse 
thi luxand-Jnllar bribes. A genuinely frue agent, they think, must In: mure 
volatile somehow. ID am to be able to listen to reason, if 1 am to be flexible 
in the rijqjnt way. ibey think, ] mustn't be too dogmatic. Even in rhe most 
preposterous cases? then. I must be able to see that "there are two sides to 
every question."' I must be able ro pause, and weigh up the pros and cons of 
this suggested bit of lucrative tortnie. Bur rhe only way I could be consti- 
tuted SO that I can always 'see both sides" - no matter how preposterous 
one side is - is by bein^coiisrltuted so ttuat fjt iuw pii rtieiLktr ease "J could have 
done otherwise." 

That ivould be fallacious reasoning Seeing both sides of the question does 

rait -require LhaE «ne m* be [yvtrwriLilmingly persuaded, Ln the end., by tint: 
QTp> side. The IkidbJllcy we wane a respemsdhk: a^ent to have Is the flexibility to 
recognize the one-in-a-zlllion case in which, tharuis to that thousand dollars, 
not Otherwise nbiainahLe, die we? rid ean be saved for whatever}. Bui Lhe 
general capacity to respond flexibly in such cases does nor at all require that 
one "could have done otherwise" in the panicula r rasr , but onry thar under 
some variations in the cincunLstaEvre* - the variations that matter - one 
would do otherwise. 

fhr-^ h might be useful to compare two cases thac seem quite different at first, 
but belong on a continuum, 

]. Suppose I know that if I ever sec- the full moon, I will probably run 
amok and murder the first person 1 see. So [ malue careful arrangements 
to have myself locked up in a windiiwlefri Tfmm mil several nights: l- jcIi 
month. I am thus rendered ti noble to do the awful things 1 would do 
otherwise. Moreover, it is thanks to my own responsible efforts chat I 
have become unable to do these things- A fanciful mse, no doubti out 
consider the next ease, v/Iil-lIi is somewhat more realistic. 

I. Suppose I know that if I ever see a voluptuous woman walking 
unescorted In a deserted place 1 will probably be overcome by rust 
and rape her. So I educate myself about the horrors of rape from rhe 
woman's point of vicw r and enliven my sense of the brurab'ry of the 
ciime so dramatically that If 1 happen to encounter such a woman in 

such sir jits, I am undiWr iu da the j.wtu.1 lining I wniuld hiive d<in<: 
otherwise. (What may convince me that I would otherwise havie done 
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this [til tig la that when the occasion arises ] experience a considerable 
inner tumult; ] discover myself shaking the bar; of the cage I have bulk 
for myself-) Thanhs to my earlier responsible efforts. \ bp^e become 
quilt stnittUiSe to this rather rtiOn; COanmon sort of possession; 1 ]jjvt 
done what had to be done to render certain courses of action untHinkobie 
to me. l.tk* l r uttn;r, I can dy Tiy nlber. 

Suppose - to flet back all rhe way to realism - chat our parents and teachers- 
know rhat if we grow tip without a moral education^ we will become selfish, 
unlruxLworthv and piisxihly dangeruiu; pettple. Sis they nn-jngp Lln edueal4' 
us, kitx J thanks to their responsible efforts, out 1 minds; recoil from thoughts of 
larceny; treachery and violence. Vtfe find such alternatives unthinkable under 
most normal circumstances, and moreover ha^e hern taught to think ahead 
for ourselves- and to contribute to our own moral development. Doesn't a 
considerable parr of being a responsible person consisr in making oneself 
unable ty do (he- things line would be Warned for doing if yne- did fbprn?' 
Philosophers have often noted, uneasily, that the difTictilc moral problem 
cases, the decisions that "mipb-t p/) either way." are not the only, or even the 
most frequent, sorts of decision* for which we hold people responsible. They 

]j;ivh' MtiLdiiTTi 1jL-:l!m lh<; hLnl tin heart, hciwever, ;i::J axkrd wliu I her :hr YuulJ 
haw done otherwise" principle was simply wmn£. 
|Tr~> I grant that we do indeed often ask. ourselves whether an agent could have 
done Otherwise - and in parlieukr whether t>r mil we uurtclveS Ofjuld hart 
done otherwise - in the walte of sonic rcgrcnablc aet. But we never show 
any interest in crying to answer the question we have presumably just asked! 
Defenders of the principle suppose thai there is a sense of 'could hjve dune 
otherwise" aecordbig to which. If determinism Ls true, no one eter could 
have done otherwise than he did. Suppose They aire ri^hi thai there is such a 
sen^e. \? it the sense we intend when we use the words "could be have done 
otherwise?" Eh: inaugurate an inquiry in1n an agrnL'. 1 - reKprmsihility fur an ai/t 
he commuted? It if not. In pursuing such inquiries we manifestly Ignore the 
sort of investigations that would have to be pursued if we really were 
interested in the answer to that qucxLicin, tiiu metaphySiCianx" question 
about whether or not the agent was completely determined by the state 
of the universe at thai instant ro perform that action. 
] • > If our responsibility really did hinge, aj this major philosophical tradition 
insisia. an rhe question or whether we ever could do otherwise than we in 
tact do i.'i cxac\\y (Awsc Lirckittsfdncej; we would be faced with a most peculiar 
problem of ignorance; it would be unlikely in the encrcme, given what now 
seems co be the ease in physics, that -anyone would ever know whether 
anyone has ever been responsible. For today's orthodoxy is rhat indcrcrmin- 
ism reigns at the subatomic level of quantum mechanics, so in the absence of 

any general and jcLL-pLKiJ ^Tgumenl for msivL'TSj] Jl-Ll 1 rmLnL'.iii, it is passible 
foi - all we know that our decisions and actions arc truly the magnified, 
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macioseopic effects of quantum-level indcicmunacies occurring, in our 
brains. Bui it is also possibk. for all we know, ttiar even though indetermin- 
ism reigns in our brains at the subatomk quantum nwchankal our 
inacrtiscopic derisions and acts are all themselves determined; [he quantum 
effects could just as well be selfeanceling. not amplified fas if by organic 
C^iger Tyunt^TTi in thr nsuTions). And it is «xtrt:me1y unlikely given th$ 

totTLplexJcy of the beam at even the molecular level (a complexity for which 
die ward "astronomical" is a vasr understatement), that we could ever 
develop good evidknee rhat any particular act was such, a large -scale effect 
of a LTiLicj] Kubalumic indrli'rrnrnacy. .S^i it Monn'iicte's mspi iu.Mhili.iy for an 
act did hinge on whether, ai the moment of decision, thai decision was 
(already) determined by -a prior state of the ■world, then barring a triumphant 
return of universal determinism in mic rophysLcs (whkh would ruk out all 
responsibility on this view), tttc odds arc very heavy that we will never have 
nrty reason to believe of any particular set that it was or was not responsible, 
The critical dinenenc-e would- be utterly inscrutable from tilery macrnccopk 
vantage point, and practically inscrutable from the moat sophisticated 
microphysical vantage point imaginable. 
Some philosophers might rake comfort in this conclusion but I would 

guess th;il only a philosopher lh mid talu; runmftiri in il. To say the very Least it 
is hard co cake seriously ihe Idea char someilung, chat could matter so much 
could be so magnificently beyond our ken. (Or look at the point another 
way: those who claim to titfjw ihat they ha*e performed atLS such that they 
could have dome otherwise In exactly those rircumsianccs must admJr that 
rhey proclaim this presumably empirical fact without benefit of the slightest 
shred of evidence, ?nd without the fainter hope of nvnr obtaining any such 
evidence.) 

Given the sheer impossibility of conducting any meaningful investigation 
into the question of whc(,her or not an agent could hfl'-e done otherwise, 
what cart people think they are doing when they ask that question hi 
particular cases'? They must take themselves to be asking some other 
question. They are right; they are asking a much better -question. (If n tew 
people huve hi- 'ml a^lmtg the muuswerahlt! mtUaphyKKjl <|UKSlitjn, they were 
deLuded Into ir by philosophy.) The question peopk are really Interested in 
asking is a berter question Ibr two reasons; it is usually empirically answer- 
able» and irs answ-er matters. For not only is the rrpdHtionp] metaphyskal 
question unanswerable,; its a:isw£r, even if you knew it, would he useless. 

What good would it do co know> about a particular agent, that on some 
WCasiyn ((iron every occasion] he could have diinr (ilherwixr lhan hi 1 did? -Or 
that he could not have done otherwise than he did? Let us take the latter case 
Jirst. Suppose you knew (because God told you, presumably) that when Jones 
pulled the trigger and murdered] his wife a.t rime t. he could net have done 

otherwise. Thai is, givr:s Jones' micrrastate nl I and tin' c'limplule: rnuTiKitaLe: nf 
Jones' environment (including the gravitational cflbecs of distant si a re, and so 
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on) ai f r no other Jones-trajectory was possible than the trajectory he nook. If 
Jones were cut put back into exactly that stare again, in exactly that circum- 
stance, he ivnuld pull ihc i rigger a^nin- And if Tic were put in rh»t state 3 

indliftn [lines, be wOLlId pull The Trigger a indbfin tlrttes. 

No^ If you. learned this, would you have learned anything about Jonesr 
W^uld. yr.m have V-amed anything ahyut bis rharurtrr, frir in;|an«, ur hi? 

likely behavior on merely similar occasions? No. Although people are 
physical objects which, like atoms or ball bearings 01 bridges, obey the 
laws of physics,, they are not only more complicated than anything eke we 
knuw in Ltu: universe, they are ;i]shi du.-iigiiLid Lih lid! so liisnsilive tc» the jusuinj; 
ahow that they never can be hi the same mkfoatate twice. One doesn't even 
have to descend to the atomic Level to establish this. People learn, and 
remember, and get bored, and shift their attention, and change their inter- 
ests so Incessantly, thai it is as yood as infinitely unlikely that any person is 
ever in the same (gross) juyrJiPlcgiflrJ or mg?iifivr state on two occasions, And. 
thU would he true even if we engineered the surrounding environment hi be 
"utterly die same" on different occasions: - if only because the second time 
around the agent would no doubt think something that went unrhou^hc the 
first time, like ""Oh my, this all seems so utterly familiar; now what did L do 

lj.it time?" (xk« chapter Iwhi |of Etbnw J(cwim_", ft. 33) 

There Is some pobic in determining how a bridge la caused la react to 
some very accurately specified circumstances, since those may be circum- 
stances it will actually encounter in LLi pmnu iUiie lUi a [inure occasion. Hut 
there would be no payoff in understanding to be gained by determining the 
micro -causation of the behavior of a human being in some particular 
circumstance since he will certainly never rcmfrnjnt fh;i1 micro-fircM instance 
again, arid even if he did, he would certainly he in a significantly different 
reactive state at the time. 

Learning ^From Cod, again) that a particular agent was rwf thus dcter- 
mbied to act would be Learning, something equally Idle, from the point of 
view of charactct assessment or planning for rhe future. As we saw in 
chapter five,, the undetermined agent will he no more flexible, no more 
VKHiaiilti, no mur* Sensitive Hj nuance, no more ns&irmabLe, than hii 
deterministic- cousin. 

So if anyone is interested at all in the question of whether or not one 
coidd have dknne otherwise in r^Tr 1 b/ the same circumstances (and internal 
state), this will have to he a particularly pure metaphysical curiosity - that is 
to say, a curiosity so pure as to be utterly lacking in any ulterior motive, 
Since the answer cuuld nut ponceivahly make any noticeahle diffeiente to 
the way the world, wenr. 

Why. though, does it still seem as if there ought to be a vast difference, 
somehow visible from the ordinary human vantage point, between a world 

in whirli \rA\ 4'iKuld nc:t dn Hither-wist and J wnirld. m which wl' ■.Muld? Why 
should determinism still seem so appalling? Perhaps we are misled by [he 
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God's-cyc-vlcw Image, ".sirfrjpetffF aclctntwtli," In which we spy our own lifc- 
trajccTories in space and rime laid our from birth id deaih in a single, fixed., 
rigid, unbundling., four-dimensional "space-time wurm." pinned tu the 

CaUSal fabric and Unable TO mrrve. {CaiUUItOn, irt. HUrne'i flirt rnetajihor. 19 

"the cement erf the universe'' {Mackie 1^74j h so perhaps we see Mir enrire 
li^S 15 patf in cflncnptr , (rapped lite 2 fnsjil in the unchanging 5 bt> y f f,p;iL v 
Lime.) 

W Li: ! kl . H -i-UllN. 1^ : i I -i -liUn - " H . ' Ml .A ■ ■■LI/ .VI 1 !i'H 

shciif in that medium. But this is a confusion; if we feel this yearning it is 
tK!L~au3L! we have furgi i1 1 vi i LhaL Llitic! is line i:\ the diinunxiLinix wt tuvc 
spaTlalizcd In our Image. Scanning From left to HghT Js scanning from past 
to funire, and. a vertical slice of cur image captures a single moment in Time. 
To have elbyw Ttxim in that medium - to he able tu wiggle and squirm in 
between the iked points erf birth and death foi instance - would not he to 
have the power to choose in an undetermined, way. bur to hare the power to 
chuose t'A'c.H or more courses flJ crae tvttv. 

Ls [elae wliji we wau[ — [ij have nor cake ajid ea[ i[ too? To have chosen 
todi to marry and [o remain unmarried, toth to pull [he trigger and to drop 
the gun? If that is the variety of Free will we want,, then whether or not it 

mighL he worlh wanting, w<: c an. he tjuiLL! i^nnfiJcnl LhjL iL must elude lls 
unless, perhaps we adopt Evcren's many-worlds buofLircuLion of quantum 
mechanics, in whkh. case rt just might follow That wo do lead a zillion lives 
ilhL>ii^h Our many allfir tgrtt), aLas, ertuld never gel IrtgeLher and emnpare 
llOlCSj! 

[Fr-fr [f we ler go of thai fantasy and ask what we really, soberly warn, we find a 
mure modest nope: while There are indeed tin*es when we would give 
artythliig to ha able to go hack and undo something in cha pair, we 
rcc-ufjiricc [hat die past is closed for us. and we would gladly se[de for an 
"open future," Bur what would tin open future bef A future in which our 
ddihcralkm is eiUjc-tive: a future in whirh if I ureiue [(] dm A then I will thi A, 
and if L decide [o do fl [hen I will do B; a future In whkh - abice only one 
future is possible - the only possible thing that can happen is the thing I 
deride in ihv u:id M do. 


2. What We Care Ahout 

If it is unlikely then that it matters whether or not a person could have done 
otherwise (when we Look mkroscopically closely at the causation involved) 
what Is the other question that we are really interested m when we ask "bar 
could he have done otherwise?"' 

Once more [ am going 1 to use the tactic of first answering a simpler 

quervliim ahimt simpler entities. Outrider a similar quesLLun Lhat migbL 
arise about our deteemltusrie robot, [he Mark i Dcrc-miLuLitic Dcllbcfatoi. 
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By hypothesis. It lives ira entire life as a deterministic machine on a 
deterministic planet, so that whareuer it doc?, ir conld not have done 
HT - ^ ythcrwisf. if we mean that in the strict and metaphysical sense of those 

WOrtLfl iLlT bhilOSOjpherS have Concentrated Art. Supptrfe dl£rt That Orte fiite 

Martian, day it makes a regrettable mistake: Lt concocts and executes h 
stfipTnp that de^ryys suntethLng valuable another mhol, perhaps. E am 
not supposing, foe tti* moment, that ir can. regret anything, but just thai Its 
designers, back on Earth, regret what it has done, and find themselves 
wondering a wonder that might naturally be expressed: emiirf it hmv Amr 
o\\\£t\v\k: 

They know k ts a deterministic sysrem, of course, so rhev know Tscrrci" 
than to ask the metaphysical question. Their question concerns the design, of 
the robyt; for in the waJw of this- regrettable event they may wish to redesign 
it slighrlv, to make this sort of event less Likely In the future. What they wanr 
to know, 01 course, is what information the robot was relying on. whar 
reasoning lyr planning it did,, and whether il did "enough" of the right senrt of 
reasoning or planning. Of course In one sense of "enough" ttt^y know the 
robot, did not do enough of the right sort of thing; If it had, ir would haw 
done the right thing. But it may be that the robot's design in this case could 

331 it really bw! :mj>rovL'd. l or it may tw: lb:i1 it mi making i h] :■ I i ttj : 1 1 u.vc: itf 
optimally designed hcurisnc procedures - bui this nmc, unluckily, die 
heuristic chances ir took didn't pay oft 1 . Pur the robot in a iimiJar situation 
in the future, und thanks to no mure than Lite faei thai its pseudo-miidcm 
number generator la in a different state, it will do something different; In fact 
it will usually -do the right thing. It is tempting to add: ir cwM have done the 
right thing on this occasion - meaning by this thait it was well enough 
designed, at that time, to ha^e done the eight thing. {Jrs "char-icier" is not 
impugned), hs failure depended on uoching bur the feci thai somcihing: 
m udrsigPirJ (and unanricipatablej happened to intervene in the process in a 
way that made an unfortunate difference. 

A heuristic program is not guaranteed to yield the "riflhi" or sought-after 
result. Some heuristic programs are better than others; when one fails h it 
may be puKSihJt! Ll» diagnose the failure js assignable LO SOmc thaxaeUimlir 
weakness Ln tts design. But even the best an not foolproof, and when they 
faik as [hey sometimes must r There may be no reason at all for the failure: as 
Cole Porter w^suid say, it w»; just oik of those fhings. 

Such faiLores ate not the only eases of failures thai, will 'count" for the 
designers as cases where the system "could have done otherwise. " If they 
disi tyvrr that the nyhyt"s failure, on this wra-POn. was due t*i a "freak" bit of 
dust that somehow drifted Lnto a place where It could disrupt the system, 
they may decide that this was such an unlikely event that there is no call to 
redesign the system to guard against its recurrence. They will note that, in 
iIil miiin i pari icular time, ih^ir iiilxiL lvjuU nniL have done utheTwise; 
moreover. If (by rcinoicsc possibility) li ever found irself In exaaFy die 
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aamc circumstance again, it would Jail again, flue the tfcaLgnera will realize 
thai they have no rational intents? in doing anything to imp rove- the design 
of the robot- It tailed yn tht; occasion, but its design is nevertheless abort 
reproadl. There is 2 diffettiKe beTwefcil being optirtufly designed arid bebig 
infallible. rSee chapter seven of EMww ftwiti.] 

Consider yet another wrt of rare- Tin; r^ihyt haj a. ny gun that it iirps 

wLih 9?.9 pensenT accuracy. That la to aay, sometimes, ever long distances, it 
rails eo hit the target it waa aiming ar. Whenever it misacs. the engineers 
want to know -something about the miss; tvas it due to some systematic error 
:n rlnu rnnitrnk, sn:n<: foible tir flaw thai will kL-rp nuning up, :sr wjjs :L fust 
one of ihosc things - one of those "acta of God" hi which, in spite of an 
irreproachable execution of an optimally designed aiming routine, the Thing 
just narrywly missed? There will always be such cases^ the gufll is to keep 
them to a minimum - consistent with coat-ejiccnvencss of course. Beyond a 
certain point, it isn't worth earing about errors. Quine (IV*CJ h pp. IHZ and 
23^) noles that engineers navr ;l concept yf mom' lhan pacing philosophical 
interest: die concept of "don't-cares" - the cases that one Is rational to 
ignore. When cbey are fimrficd thai a particular miss was a dent-care, they 
may shnig and say; "tyfell. it could have been a hit." 

WlLat Haiiwems the engineers when they entamnteF rmspL»nfi:>rmanrE in 
their robot is whether or not the mispcrforrnancc Is a telling otic, does it 
reveal something about a paitern of systematic weakness, lutery to recur, or 
an injpprtipriau: and Inauspicious linking between Surts rtf CLrtumSUnien 
and aorta of reactions? la this mm of thing apt to happen again., or was tt due 
to the coincidental convergence- of fundamentally independent factors, 
highly unlikely tt> recur? To get evidence about this they ignore the micro- 
details, which will never be die same again hi any ease, and just average over 
them, analyzing the robot into a finite array of ffldrcucopicaliv defined stares, 
organised in such a way that there are links between the various degrees of 
freedom of the system. The quesrlon they Then ask is tIies: ate the links the 
light links for the task: 

This rationale ibr ignoring micro-determinism <wherever it may ' H in 
principle " exist) and suuinliiLg just uiutu^h Lo IJur Such fin*; distinctions 
tnco probabilisilcally related staTca and regions That can he irai led <u homo- 
geneous is clear, secure, and unproblematk in science, parricularfy m en- 
gineering a.nd, biology, as we have seen. (See Wp^ner |9j8 and Wjmsatt 
39FKJ.) 'I'hat does not mean, of e^urse, chat this is also just the right way to 
think of people when we are wondering if the} 1 have acted responsibly, But 
(Sen: is a kit to h* said for i(. 
[mV> Why do we aak "could lie have done otherwise?" We ask Lt because 
aomerhing has happened That ivc wish to interpret. An act has been per- 
formed, and v-t wish to understand how the act came about, why it came 

ahinjt, and what meaning we should attach 1hi it. That is, wi 1 want to knew 
what conclusions- to draw from It abour the future. Does it cell us anything 
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about [tic agent's character, ibr instance? Docs It suggest a criticism of [lie 
agenr that my;hr. if presented properly,, lead the agent to improve- his ways in 
some regard? Can we learn from this incident that this is or is not »n agent 
who ean be trusted to behave similarly on similar occaiiCHki in ibe future? If 
one held bis character constant, but changed tbuc circumstances in minor - 
yr rv^n major - ways, wriuld bp almost always dki the samp lampn^hle sort 

of thing? Was what we have just observed a "fluke," or was it a manifest- 
ation of a "robust" trend - a Trend thar persists, or is constant, over an 
interestingly wide variety of conditions* 

Wliui: Ltie age:tL in L|uesL:nrL is nneself, ibis raLuinale he even mun; plainly 
visible. Suppose I find. ! have done something dreadful. Who rnttvi whether, in 
er«aly ihr cirnsmsrances and. stilt of mind 1 found myself. I oouJd hsvc 
dkme something else? E didn't du something else, and it's- tt>o late to undo 
what I did. But when I go- to Interpret: what I did, what do 1 learn about 
mysclff Oughr I to practice the sort of maneuver [ botched, in hopes of 
making it morp reliable, lew vulnerable to perlLiTh;Lli<in, eir would thai be 
wasted, effort? Would It be a good tiling, so far as J can telL, for me to try to 
adjust my habits of thought In such sores of cases In the future? 

Knowing that 1 will atways be somewhat at the mercy of the eomsider- 

aluim thai nu-Tvly happen to «rt:ur ten mt aix lim* rushes nn, knowing that I 
cannot entirely conciol this process of deliberation, I may cake steps to bdas 
The likelihood of certain sorts of considerations routinely "coming to mind" 
in certain, eritiea! sLtuatiuns. i'Or insianee, I might try K cuhivaie the hafjic of 
counting to ten in my mind, before saving auyThing at all about Ronald 
Reagan, having learned that the deliberation time thus gained pays off 
handsomely in cutting dmvn regrettable yutbrea.ks of intemperate eommen 
Tai-y. Or t might decide that no matter how engrossed in conversation J am. 1 
must learn to ask myself how many glasses of wine I have had every time 
1 see someone hovering hospitably near my glass with a bottle, This time 1 
made a fool of myself, if the situation had been ejuite different, I certainly 
would have dune ocherwise; if the situation had been virtually the same. 1 
might have done otherwise and \ might not. The main thing is to sec to it 
lhaL I will jelly well du uLhervrist! in Similar situations in till? fuLunf. 

That, certainly, is the healthy attitude to take Toward The regrettable parts of 
one's recent past. It is the self-applledxTrsion of the engineers' attitude toward 
the prniixiing. weaknesses m m * d^ign of the robot- Of course if 1 would 
rathe* find excuses than improve myself, I inay dwell on the fact that I don't 
/ifliv to "take' responsibility for my action, since I can always imagine a more 
fine grained standpoint frnim which my predicament kiyrns laTgpr than I dxi. 
(If yuu make yourself really small, yon can externalize virtually every Thnigj 

In chapter seven 1 will say more about the tationalc for being generous 
with one's self-ascriptions of responsibility. But for now [ will just draw 

attention Lth a. fa.milair slktI [hfr^se Ln whirh wu tuivnx in the virnnity 4 if asking 
whether we really could have done otherwise, and then (wisely) back off. 
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One often, says, aFtcr doing something, awful, "I'm. terribly sorry; [ simply 
never thought of the conveniences; it simply didn't occur to me what harm I 
was doing!" This looks almost likr the beginning uf an escuse - "Can I help 
h what ckmuts to me uil what doesn't?" - hut healthy seir-^utrollers shun 
this parh. They biJ<r responsibility for what might be. very Likely is, just an 
"accident," ju ¥ t untt iff frm* tilings. That way they make themselves V-55 

likely to be "accident" victims m die future. 


Commentary on Dennett 

The ritCc of Dennett's chapter (from which we Iihvc omitted the final section and the 
footnotes) tells us where in the c^mpaflbfllism/incorrmPU'biLism dispute his- attention 
will be focused - anil you dun'l hav« lu get very far into Li to realise that lit is 
defending cotnpadbiliim. In particular, his target Is the inoompaabslist claim thai it 
tttfl-ttm - that It matter? for moral responsibility and for free will - whether or nor we 
Cad drh otherwise (mise our arms, say}giufn thf mad ffwJiiipiu that we happen tr> tw 
in, down to the tinLest detail. Dennett's (werall claim Is that this Just does -not, and 
should not, matter at alL. 

The chapter is considerably more free-wheeling than van luwagen's paper. While 
this undoubtedly makes Dennett's chapter more of a pleasure to read through, k also 
makes ir considerably harder to tell exactly what be is up to. Roughly, though, the 
test breaks down as foltows- In the first section. Dennett argues that when it comes 
lit moral TiiSpOnnLbiliLy, it Simply dues imjL matter whether hji not we rOuld have done 

otherwise, in the inoompatlbi list's sense of 'could have done otherwise' (or even lu a 
more related, sense of 'could have done otherwise"). In the second section, be argues 
that there is a sens* of 'could have dyne otherwise'' that doe* matter to us, hut that 
the ability to do otherwise in this sense Joes not require the falsity of determinism. 

Section f 

Dennett starts out by noting that most philosophers are agreed that the ability to do 
CUheruise Ls a nerewary condition fyr mural responsibility (RecaLl the discussion of 
moraL respousrbilLry and free will in the introduction, to this chapter.) He then, at 
[T|-> r briefly describes Harry Frankfurt's case of the 'nefarious neurosurgeon' 
{Frankfurt L$«J) - a cmc which Frankfurt, Dennett and many others take to refute 
I he claim LhaL moraL responsibility reLnjinM the ability M Jii HiInKTwisi;. (Van Inwagen 
mentions Frankfurt's paper in passing m his footnote 3. j 

1, {j> Explain iu your o<um words esactly why the rase of the nefarious neurosur- 
geon allegedly demonstrates that moral responsibility docs not require the ability 
to do otherwise. (iL) Do you Think k docs demonstrate this? Why or why not* (ili) 
Dennett soys at ~b\* that Frankfurt's strategy Is 'insufficiently ambitious'. Luplam 
why he ^ this. 
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Dennett provides: an example of an everyday case where, he claims, the inablhry to 
do otherwise does not undermine moral responsibility: the case of Martin Luther, a 
German theologian whyse ■writing!, which nurstioEwd the inithurity of the Pope. 
i:ISpired the ftefof rnatiOn. in the Sixteenth century When pressed [ft publicly re- 
nounce his views. Luther said that he could not do so unless those views were 
shown, hy appeal Ey reason and [lif IvihLe, to t>e false. Wh^n [.u|h f r (reputedly) jaid, 

'Here I stand, t can do no other', he was saving, that he was unable do recant. But - as 
Dennett points our - Luther was clearly not thereby 'trying to duck responsibility". 

2. 0) At |c Denrtb It distinguishes b* L\v if* n two kinds of Case where iL seemd 
right to say that one could not havt done otherwise. Describe the distinction in 
your own words. What claim is Dennett implicitly making about what is Lmporrarjr 
tor moral responsibility? (il) How docs your answer relate ro Dennett's claim, Just 
before [b~L». that tin- 'aeiual causal chain of deliberation tunning rhfongh the 
agent ' E$ important for respnTi si h Lilly? 

Dennett also makes sn important daim (at about our use of the expression, 
'it was up to nit Our intuitions about whether or nor something was 'up to me' 
tend to go alone; with our intuitions about whether or not i*e are morally responsible 
Fur it. ( J lt'i nOL ltry fault yniLi didn't get ttiu jnah; iL wasn't up lu me.'l ll therefure serves 
the Jncciniparlblllst's cause to claim that to say that something. Is up to me Is to say 
thar I could have done otherwise (since in that case, if determinism is true, nothing Is 
ever vjp to me). Dennett alleges that 1 am able to do otherwise' dws not mean thf 
£ame as 'it is up to me'. 



J, I lyw due? Dermtft try (y justify (his claim? Arc yyy ^rcnrvin^edf 

4, Dennett points out at [c~|-> that we often say things like, 'if it were up to me, I 
for ocrraln what 1 would do'. Suppose that 'it is up to me whether or not I 
E LViiJif do X, and I wnJjf refrain from doing X° (in true JnconipatlbJIIst's 

sense rtfeould'). Could 'if it were up td me, I kiu'jw fOrterlaLn what I would do' 

be Why or ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Dennett ne*t turns hi* attention t.o. the cpiBrirm of whal kind of 'flexibility we 
wane die responsible agent to have' ( He argues that Ir is n\n the 'fJeiihlilty' 


that would arise from its; being genuinely undetermined by the past and the laws 
whether in a particular case, one tortures an innocent person and pockets the Si .DOG 

hribc. or whether Nine doesn't u<,:ie;pt the bribe. We want snout crthrr kind cif 
tlcjubiliry - a kind that does not require that in this particular case, or even in a 
range of similar cascs h we genuine ry might go either way, 


5. Explain in your own words whar kind offlcaibuhy Dennett dunks we want 
responsible, agent to have. What is the relevance of the ease of the e.vil 


nt the 

space 
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In ihc page or so from [hT^. Dennett proposes that In tact moral responsibility 
actually consists, in large pan, In educating ourselves and our children in such a way 
■ps to Tender us unable to *3r> otherwisf in crrtam kinds of fue (and when edurniion 

foih US, we Can always lodi OUrtelv£S Up.!). 
■6. Van [nwagpn T^mcede*, in fyylnyte^ nf hij pap^, that then? ?re rajp? wh*i¥ we 

apparently do not judge the inability to do otherwise To render one moraUy 
unaccountable. (Suppose you lock yourself in a room at 3 pm to stop yourself 
murdering someone who you know will be ua the ar 3.30 pm In'. - : i 

tnu desfcrve pTiiiM! for failing [(j rrmrJur them - i*w*rt ihfmgh M tht relevant time 

{3, JO pm) you cwld not have murdered them ) But van [nwsgen e-videntry talres 
: concession to be consistent with the general claim that responsibility requires 
ic ability to do otherwise, (t) Read The Jbocnote, and then describe how you think 
rwo claims might he reconciled with one another, (li) Do you think van 

™:i^n necdx h.i deny P^rm^tt";; <birn nbnait moral education? Why or why Tii>t7 

Dennett's topic f:KT ttickiL i if the tKKt n:flhLi seetiLHi, fmm [Tj^. is what we mem 
when we aslt whether or not someone could have done otherwise. He srarrs r at 
hy going on the offensive against the incompatLbilisr. arguing that if moral responsi- 
bility really did hinge on whether they could have done otherwise in the sense 
presupposed by the iucomparlbilist, "we would he faced with a most peculiar problem 
of ignorance". 

7. Explain exactly what tht 'problem of Ignorance' is. Do you think this is mally a 
pryhlein fyr the incompstihilnt? Ifnyt, why not? 


Dennett's conclusion is that we do not oidmai^ly mean what the incompatlbdllst 
claims we mean: we do not mean that in erartty the same circumstances, they could 
have done otherwise (What, then, 4t> we mean? Dennett will address this question 
later org 

«. What is Dennett's argument for the conclusion that "could have done other- 
wise' doesn't ordinarily mean 'could have done otherwise in oxnctly ihc same 
crmumstance3 r ? Can you think of any objections, that an ineomparibilisi might 

raUe? 


The section ends with Dennett saying at fJT|->, thnt what we want is un 'cpni 
Future'. And he tells us what an open Future would he. "a Future In which If [ decide to 
do A then ( will do A, and if 1 decide to do £ then [ will do fl , , ■ ' 

9. Compare this claim with the conditional analysis of 'can' discussed in the final 
.section of van Lnwagen's papm. What do you thirdi thu Liacr>rntxiiihLlcSf 's response 
to Dennett's claim about wh n open future' consists in would ber 
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The major thesis hvr whieh n<:nm'IL has argu<:d so far Lv dial r*:KpLHisihilily Jobs nut 
require the ability no do otherwise. He has also nude some sue^cairvc. claims about 
wJiRt rrsipcTnsibility deer require {see your answier* to questions 2, J And 9 Rbovej, [n 
particular, he: has dairtted (Set |_i_r?> that tun Id have dfjme UlherwLie', as we 
ordinarily use this expression, does noc mean what the iuoomparibiLisi cakes ii to 
mean. He now rums no providing an account of what 'could have done otherwise-'* as 
ordinarily gjed, 4wf mean. Or rather. he attempts to ;jy what sort of answer we art! 
baking for when we a*k whether someon* could have done things dHiFeranily. 

Dennett stares our by discussing the 'Mark 1 Deterministic Deu'berator' - i make- 
believe machine Introduced in the previous chapter of his boot. Think of the 
Decermirdstlc Dehbcr-aror (or 'DD' few short; as a robot with artificial mcelhgence, 
-designed and constructed by scientists, tttar is sent to investigate another planet - 
Mars, srv, DD is far more sophisticated thRn Rny robots thRt currently etist:. Rnd can 
think abunl options, make deCiSiuni, plan ahead, and SO lot - thuugh in a pretty 
rudimentary way compared to humans. |Ybu might be inclined do think that lobois 
can't mrJty think or decide or make plans because they -don't really have minds, [n thar 

caw h you'll have to think of the robot ?S merely simulating thought, decision, and SO 
on, In ibe sense that {&*y) it tends to behav* in similar ways to Die ways we might 
behave given similar inputs: It learns from experience that it will sink Lt'it steps in that 
nasty green slime h that snmr ohstadss can he pushed out of the way hut Lt need* to 
walk around others, and so on.) 

Ah its name implies, DD is, by hypothesis, fully deterministic. However, ic does 
pim^tinu's employ heuristic procedures which depend on a "pseudo-random number 

generator : a program that generates SL'^UL-inL^s itT numbers thai are apparently 
random - in practice there's no way to predict what the new number will be - buc 
axe in fact produced by a perfectly deterministic process. (Think of shuffling a deck 
of cards. It doesn't t»ke much shuffling for the order of the cards to be completely 
unpredictable by the players, but card-shuffling, for all we know, is a completely 
deterministic process. At any rate* when it comes to playing the game, ir doesn't 
matter at all whether the order of the cards is due to a deterministic or an indeter- 
ministlc process.} 

Ar [Tf >, Denncn claims that ir makes perfectly good sense for the scientists back 
home, having discovered that DD has done something unfortunate - destroyed 
aniiilher rcthnit, jay la WLmder whether iL ouuld have d:me otherwise: whflhcr it 
could haw refrained from destroying the other robot. 

Granted that it is reasonable for the scientists ro ask this question, we need to ask: 
whRt exactly is it thpt they want to know when they Rsk itf One thing they apparently 

. I:.- in iiii.-.l-.i i ir. :v, i. . ihr i ir;-uiiiM ami's 1 3. > L i hi ■.[:■ ; i'.':ir i v. . 

The scientists know that DD is deterministic* and so they already know the answer to 
thtiJ question- 
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Note that Detuieii Is employing a elassLc phdosophieal technique in [his part of the 
paper. He takes a simpler case - the case of DD - and draws some conclusions from 
ir. (The scientists can't reasonably be Interested in whether DD could do otherwise rn 
xxnzlly lLmikl 1 L-in uTnsLLjnLLis. I I El 1 then t'laiins thai nur ivwn imtire simplex) Caje is 
relevantly similar to the simpler ease, and Thai wc should Therefore draw the some 
conclusions Ln our own case, f We can'i reasonably be imeresred in whether wv could 
do otherwise in exactly Lhe same circumstances.) 

11 . Do yon think the case of DD and our own case art relevantly similar, in a way 
ih-M juarifies drawing die same coAcLusLon in eich castfc ", I,, or why nor? 

12. At [m]->, Dennett tells us why he Lhlnka we ask whether someone could nave 
done otherwise. Do you agree with him? What consequences does your ansu-rT 

: for the- prinfiple that moral responsihiliiv irq nines thr a."hili i-y to do otherwise 


Further Reading 

An excellent place to start i-s Wjfiwn a collection of many of thf classic papers 
4jcl the topic of free will. Other, more reeeitt collections include O'Connor L99f arid 
EkEtrom 34)0 L. Some papers rhat have heen especially influential are Pranldiirr ]H6V, 

which clpims ty pnyvide a cyy-Titcr-eTjimpIc tu lht j ihcsis thjt Jr-ve actmn nsquinrx I he 
-atnliry to do orhetwlse; Lewis L9S], which, arguea [ha[ [he Consequence Argument Is 
Hawed; Melc L'+?3, which provides an argument i, known as the 'problem of luck') 
against those who claim that free will is compatible with mdeterminism.; and Kane 
1 99? an attempt Hi stdve the pn:bfsni trf" lu*:k. Dennett L9fl4 htf which the lent 
reproduced above is the first cwo sections of chapter 6) and Fischer 1994 are 
reasonably accessible book-length treatments of free will. 


OiSJy Que-sliOriS 

I. Dol'k mural i L' .■■ f :-: a n ^; i 1 n i ] i 1 y require the LthlliLy to Jlj i mIil 1 rwLie? 

Z. Docs Dennet[ succeed in estabJLsnine; rhat there is a sense of 'could have 

done otherwise" that is (L) compatible with determinism and (irt relevant to 

free will? 

3. Is the Consequence Argument sound? 

A. What kind -of "fle^ibdity' does an agent need in order to be morally responsible? 
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5". Docs Frankfun's 'ncFarloua neurosurgeon' case establish that what is required lor 
free will Ls the atma! causal chain of deliberation find choice running through 
the agent" rather than the ability to d» ntherwiseT 

Appendix: Answer to (^uesciort 7 ("van Inwagcn): 
The Validity of the Consequence Argument; 

(a) Using the acncetice knees piovidcd, the argument Looks like this: 
(2) C 

(4> (E&BJ—F 
(5) F->G 

Conclusion: 
(7) A-»-J3 

{b> Here 's one (infomia]) way to demonsrrate thar the argument is valid: 

We ran jlww that the ciinrbsion, A -»->a is tun; if we cun !(h[>w that AfliO is false: 
thar Ls. if we can prove -i(AfliD). This is because -i(.h&.D"/ entails A --iD. You, can 
demonstrate this easily using truth-tables. But you should be able Co see ir anyway; 

— w/x rhjl j1 U:\i:.: nine tnf ;i::J ]J \v. falsi 1 . ^ivn::i lLiis, if A is [nie Lh^n 1 3 
musT be false: A— •— iD. 

5o we want to prove -(ABcD). Oik way to (to this is to- show that A&D entails a 
contradiction, since nothing 1 ha-i entails a contradiction can be true, let's assume 
A&D. If wt cu:i derive a contradiction From this uasuittpticiii!, then we wiLl have sJicvwn 
that A-*-iD is true (because AitD is ialac). So here goes: 

Swj> 1: Aasome A&D. 

Step Jd: Look at premise (LI erf' the Consequence Afgumcisr. Since A Ja true (by step 
i), by (1) we can infer E (by mmlHf jwiktu'X Remember this for later. 

Stcj? \ H; Premises (2) and {33 together otmotisry entail D— * E (by nwdiw jipwuj). We've 
already a^iumed 11 faL sLep LJ. sti we Can infer EI. 


' Mrti'.ij fvikiu is jnjsc a Fancy name far t)k Following lagvil pnnnpJK Suppose thai X is inat. uid. 
suppuse 1hnr iO is mac. then K is Iruu as- well. Thin i'mujt bs truu. iSuppcsf that Mary was- turn in 
IMS, And [hut If Haty was. hnrn In ISRT ihdis she li t*tn chdi> Jant li fallow?, di« Mary Is dier Lhun 
Janc.J 
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Step (v. Now look ai rucmisc {4). We've Just interred E, and we already interred B at 
step ii. So we've gai E&B. So, by {4), we can infer F. 

-'■j-'P Given premiss (J), H^KtTier with F fwhith w* eiLabliKheiJ at sCe[t Lv). we <M 
infer G (by itu.iiij piHiini ag^ln). 

? i i",Lf mi: We've jusc esrablished G. Bui premise t.6) tc-ILs us thai ->G. So we'll derived a 
contradiction - CSt-'G, So - Assuming the fnith of all G premises of ttie 
ijjnsnQuernt AipJTnirnl yur initial ajsumfrticHi, AfliU must he falsi;: it 
entails a ecdLtndledcm. So we can Infer -i(A&t>). 

Step Mfi: ^(A&D) emails A — ->D [sec above). So wc can inter A.— *-iD, which ls the 
conclusion of the Consequence Argument. QED. 
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Realism and Anti-realism 


Introduction 


Realism, (inti-Ttalrsm ai\A relativism 

"The question we shall be asking in this- chapter h this; when we talk about items such 
□5 tables, tnerj and fxjrjflc. dy we xg^tttd in making claim* abrnit a reality that i.i 
tnind-indc pendent? Thla qptstioii concerns our discourse about tike eKrtriijd wtfttd 1m 
£riic™i: to ask ic is to consider [he entirety of our calk about the world, ro go$!o^L. 
According to the domine we shall call "global realism' - bp contrast with Iwut 

v<:tctlh]s (if rc:jli.Mit LLHUcrninsr, imr moral hit ucxthctie Ejilk - our diM'OLiTxc 

about [he external world jpnumclv describes a realiry. rhai owes neither t[s existence 
nor its character to the way in which we represent it. On this view, our language 
furtLiiftrts like a 

rtitfj) of (he wot4d, Majw tin better cm ™t rcprtsctit [Ik [tnabn which diey 

&iit nothing about rhar Terrain ' w ill o*e ir-5 cxi?r-rnc-Ci or characre-ri to the insnnnior 1 of 

cartography c to iht mnvccukinx md cur hniqucx itiercin umplnyed. (VR-Viglvt Z) 

For the global realist, then, our external w-tiildi talk map* a realm that has its nature 
juiywuv - whether or nor our language nspreaems it as such. By <xicue ast, global aml- 
reaJksc as their name suggests, sc[ thcii lace against [his pkrurc. Foi an anti-realist, 
our language dereimines the nature of what is there; we succeed only in talking 
□bunt thing! ax ffl rarest am I z red (yr ejipetwjlHed yr whatever) I™ its. 

Anti-realists may come in differenr stripes. However, for rhc rime being wc 
have in mind a jwrtimiflr $prci« of anti-realist challenge; that of tvlmivitm. The 

rcLativi»[ believe} that diffriL'iit xY.-.t<![ru, ttf irpn'Htin I a1i:yn rap resent, ntjt .a singli.', 
mitid-indtpcndcnt rcaHry in dlf&fcnt ways, tnu dJfFcrcn[ r mind-dependent reahtta. 
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[[ is this latter position time la Davidson's quarry in [lie cmact that follows this 
introduction, so we shall begin by attempting to shed light upon, it by drawing an 
■analogy between the global relativist's position and that taken no by on* species of 
lfrcal relativist: die relativist about morals. 

An analogy: ittprni relativism 

Moral relativism is the product of a fecr and a philosophical thesis. The feet is that 
different cultures can have radically different ethical opinions to our own. (For 
examplL' , I Hl; pr.an.ifte ufmttcr - Lhe immtvbluin [hi J. uriiiciw un bu:i hu.'.bjnd's funeral 
pUe - Is thought to be morally acceptable ui ecftabi Hindu cultures but tends no be 
frowned upon from a Judaro-Cbristlan pe rspecrive .) The accompanying philosophical 
thesis is this: thurre ran be irrtsoi'*a}>\c disputes on such matters as the moral status of 
sutrec: disputes that would persist 'once all die facts arc in". Once this lattci claim has 
been made h It b tempting to think that the divergence in ethical beliefs across cultures 
is a ^mptym vt a deeper, metaphysical truth: namely, that 

<1J Moral fpcts are 'relative to our culture". 

Claim (]) - the thesis that moral statements are only ever trtit or false mifln'nf to a 

purtir-ular, cultural!}- spBLLfit:, [hVKrjniilning mural Vniweptual scheme' is the veracm 
of moral and-reallsm thai is moral relativism. The moral iclaiivist docs not deny that 
there are moral facts; she simply denies that they arc suitably mind-independent for 
the rtalia: Such facts, she claims, are nothing but the pioduCLS rtf particular Cultures. 
This, she argues, Is why It Is a mistake to think thai the moral beliefs of one culture 
can be legitimately evaluated from the moral standpoint of another culture. Someone 
from j In A:n;ci Christian perspective criticising suVWc would, in -effect, be committed 
to denying i']>, for they would be committed to holdbig that there Is a crGis-culiera] 
fact of the matter about whether or nut mHw is morally acceptable', which is just 
what (1} denies, 

It Li a very larg* phikuKiphiral l^lli-kLli in. whether there are any gemd WJKNltftO 
which take us frcHii the apparent existence of IncsolvahLe ethical disputes co (L j. But 
for the time being, you should note that (1) is implicitly committed to a, claim about 

(1) Th*; meanings yf moral term; diffcr frum rine culture ly another. 

To see this, imagine a cuburc whose memhersi by and large, assem to a claim p which 
we translate as 'rape is sometimes morally acceptable'. Mow, if our translation Is 
completely accurate - If their claim p really does mean 'rape is sometimes morally 
acceptable' - then It loota like moral relativism can't get off the ground. For it is just a 
conceptual truth thai two sentences with the very same meaning cannot differ Ln 
truth-value. So if 'tape is sometimes moralLy acceptable' las uttered by us} is falm, 
then p (as tittered by the members of our imaginary culture') musf Jirjwl*r tov. Or - to 

put iL Lhe «th*rway jTrmnd if p Li true, then 'ripe is sumeliiru;;! Tntrally aL'^p^ihJu' 
must be true too. 
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Thar ethical relativism lequircs \2\ is very Important. Flu I: amounts to this: moial 
relativism can only be true - that is„ mora] facts can only be culturally dependent - if 
wkj cjpuwt fldeqapifj^ (ia:iitp[f moral daims made by members of one culture into 
the language of another euLture. if we ian adequately translate moral daiins fitini die 
language of one culture Into the language of another then we will simply be in 
tht; pvplinoi yf Jiia^mriK^ wllh mpmbwrr; yfth f Other culture atmut what the mr.iraJ 

facts are - and that La precisely to accept thac theft att culture -independent moral facts 
that arc- disagreeing about. To pur the point in a way prcvalenr in the literature, 
moral relativism requires that 'moral languages' - the bin of natural language used to 
u xpruss moral flairm ans, tu list: Thomas KuhnV; L::(]ir<!K-;Lun, ' inCcrmm^iururubli'' 
(Kuhn 1961). And wh-at this means Is that if itlatrvlam is true, the 'irresolvable 
disputes' that initially motivated the move- towards relativism turn our not to be 
if ijpiier at all- People who ppjnw to be arguing about whether suttw can be murally 
justified arc, us It happens, using words with Incommensurable meanings, and hence 
talking at cross purposes rather than really disagreeing, 

G\M relativism mri the mHtliitn nf sr-hero Jnd pppKcfK 
Let us now return to the position taken up by the global relativist In an analogous 

way Llh that in which lIli 1 mi ml n'lalivixl luki's itim 1 In liiixI Luhurallv p-; : lH f i l - morn: I 
conceptual schemes, the global relativist approaches her position by flrsr of all 
claiming that we have a more basic, global conceptual scheme: a way of carving 
up reality that is enshrined in the concepts by which we ihinlt about Lt. I'br example, 
wc divide furniture up by focusing on what It can be used for (a chair la something 
that can be sat on. a table is something you can put your dinner or whatever on, a 
■de/i is something yrju ;j( jf in urd^r to n?ad or write-, etf We diviilf animalx up 
according to biological classifications: tigers, lions arid leopards are all cars; tbses, 
wolves and spaniels are all dogs r etc. We divide up the larger rcems in the uni^ise 
according to various astronomical categories; planets, moons, asteroids, comets etc, 
And tut hici. 

So far so good: we caugprize the world Ln vanous ways, using a wide variety of 
concepts that make up what ™e might call our conceptual scheme. Why might this 
ithsa puxli ux tEywards glnluL mlativimi.? Th« beginning of an answer is provided by the 
fact that, once we reflect upon our way of carving tip reality, tt Is tempting to 
conduce chat [his way of doing ir is not ticituindtYJ by the world as It is in itself. As 
Kant (I T^i /]TJ7^ nored. our representations vf the world in perception and thought 
are not limply the result of reality imyriiiimg itself upon our minds, ftather, our way 
of conceptualizing the wo id - the way in which we organize rhe raw data of sensory 
experience - rrfJtvtr the way our minds work. Our conceptual scheme is„ perhaps, 
nothing more than the way that wt carve up reaLlcyj the way in which creatures with 
our particular sensory apparatus, aud with brains tttar are 'hardwired' like ours, 
li^'jvn to do it. 

"]~ht pnxition we have been describing li, in umkuull!, the dualbirj (if ML'hi'irjL' and 
concent' bequeathed to ua by Eiani ^1761/ L7-97' A FO-] 74-S). As Etani saw It, how 
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the world scans to us Is not simply deieimlncd by the 'given' clement to experience: 
the raw sensory content thar we take in passively through our senses. Our rcpresen- 
laiions of the world are also determined by the conccprua.1 scheme fh^C we bring to 

SUCh COilterit: the SCheihe WhoSe nature LS i Lie If deienlbiiied by how' uUr iiiliiJ:-. 

happen to work, 

Ka.n( has talrrn a si an J hen; nn the question ^fwhat it is tha.t 3 Tynceniual ^?m(i 

is taken to organize or fit: tie takes a conceptual scheme to organize, or fit, etpsttencf . 
But as we shaLI see in Davidson's paper, a believer in scheme/ content dualism need 
not agree with Kant on this question: die may take mar conceptual scheme to carve 
up ixulLS'ty rather than our Experience! of reality. However, for the: time hcimg a I lea^-l, 
we can harmlessly put this difference do one sick. For the key point to establish now Is 
that onoc wc accept the dualism of scheme and content global relativism would 
seem to be closing in un us fast- Fur fo admit that uur conceptual scheme reflects 
features of ourselves would seem to suggest Its afmttt&cncy. Presumably, aliens 
inhabiting wry, very different environments, with very, very diftctent sensory and 
j-ngnirive apparatus, -might carve the universe up in a very h very different way to I he 
way we carve it up. But If sneb a state of affairs Is possible — as It seems to be — then 
the global relatival hat gained an Important foothold. For surely she will argue, the 
best we can possibly achieve, in thinking and talking about the world, is r conception 

nif thf world as -10 njrep I unl imi ■ hy- ai. And., given that cur imagined aliem rtonoeplual- 
Izc The woild in a complc-tcly dlffcicnr way, we cannot iically- make sense of the idea 
that one or other group - whether it's us or them - has got it right and the other 
gmup has grtl Li wrong. Since alternative Conceptual schemes an; possible, it would 
be nothing short of cosmic prejudice to insist that ouy way of seeing the world Is the 
correct way. 

It is at this point that it becomes highly tempting to tpJce the relativist wiy out. 
Our beliefs and the imagined alien creature's beliefs are on a par, says the global 
relativist: while we and ibe aLiens each regard our respective beliefs as irue r this is 
only because we- make our claims From within different and incommensurable, 
e:mL-rptua] srht:rnei. In reality there an- no favts independent iif vcmreptuu] schemes; 
there are no abioluic truths. Facts depend upon conceptual schemes, and there are as 
many distinct sets of facts - one might say worlds' - as there are schemes. The 'wrtd 
we represent is ihit wmld: the viiulJ of n-ur roiiLieplual frarnewiurk. ("Seven the dualism 
of scheme and content, Jr would seem that we cannot form a pure representation of 
the world - a view from nowhere - unstained by our arbitrary, distinctively human, 
concepts, 

'TJu? [lltgliittfr' tli tit' arid uu'ununfri.tantEtiiLr^ 

For Kant, the central elements of our conceptual scheme - the concepts he calls 
'the categories' - are mental capacities to organize the data of raw sense experience, 

1 Ahhnu^ Ksm, far <iise. wnuLd day ihlE. R*r Itnir, the sr JitnM- ht lifirlhtf Ie. nere^si Wy, Lht fotmL cif 
unj possible "p>H>mr#. 1 378-1/7: A -Si.' H LIfiL 
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hard- wired Into The mind's faculty of uudcrcianding. But [he elements of a conceptual 
scheme nerd not br thought of in this way Contemporary philosophers may well 
find Kant's Tionlinguistk J take' un concepts unsatisfactory for all sorts ofreason*. nut 
least beu-juje it seems to raider problematic ihe rtlatlori heriiveeri Language Md 
thought. ]f concepts air non-linguistic mental Items, then Language must merely 
lip thought'; cluing, an account whidn brings with it rhp difficulty -^vpLiining 

both how Li la possible to think without language and how language Lould come to 
cspress thought. For reasons such as this, it has become common to regard concep- 
tual schemes* nor as frameworks of concept^ but rs systems of jnttr ncr-r: that is, 
larc£Ufl£i'jt. Thus Quine, the must influential recent pmpoundi' r of the milium of a 
conceptual scheme, claims char such a scheme is 'a fabric of sentences accepted in 
science as true, however provisionally' CQuine ]!JBl: 11). 

With this linguistic slant yn thr nution yf a conceptual scheme hacking been taken, 
we can now return to the case of our imagined aliens and. ask the question, what 
would ir be for these creatures to have a different conceptual scheme from us, and, 
hence, fyr gkjbal i^lativism to be true? fjiven our earlier Jiscu^Uin of uiiitilI 
relativism, the answer should, he obvious. We and the aliens differ bt our respective 
conceptual schemes just in case there is no way of translating what our imagined 
aliens say about the ivorld inro -our own language (English* as it happens) The 

relativist ::;is Li> I hint uf «ut Languagr jnJ I he: jlitsij;' language as iiiiomrminjiurabli-', 
and hence has to icgaid It as impossible for one of us and an alien to engage in a 
genuine diijmtc. Otherwise It wilL turn out that the aliens will simply differ front us {if 
at all) believing some daims we nsjeet, and rejecting sumK daimi we believe - and 
those disputed dalms wIlL, precisely, be dtiputtil claims: claims abour the world- 
independeni-of-anyone's-conceptnal-scheme. Once more, then, and as we noted in 
pur discussion of moTal relativism, we see that [hp relativist start."; OU1 by imagining 
wayi of carving up ibe world that £0nf\U:i with our own, and dun feconsiroes the 
apparent disagreement as incommensurability. 


.'),::r,h\'i\ :<n 1 1: l" i\t\ MtV or •.: ■ ■: .M l M wwr 

So is the game up for the realist? Does the apparent ease with which we can conceive 
i if there being different ways of eon ft; penalizing reality that, are incommensurable 
wldi each other propel us towards global relativism? Nor according ro Davidson. For 
Davidson,, as we shall see h denies that the very idea of a conceptual scheme makes 
■sense. 

At, Least one pan or Davidson's argument would seem to go as follows. As we now 
know, co cooccive of an alternative concepmal scheme is to conceive of a language 
that is untranslatable into our own. But it is hist rhis idea, Davidson argues, that we 
can make no sense of For we can only get a grip on the notion of omit in the ease of 
our own tafiguqgr. Consequently, we can only take the noises coming from someone 
else's mouth as being capable of being true (or false) In so far as we suppose that they 

an; jay iisg scimethmg that clmiIJ in principle he transljmd into imr nwn Lmgua^L' . If 
this condition of translatablllty were not met, we could not icgard them as expressing 
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Truths, jtid hence (since to ii i li k c- an assertion is to say something that might in 
principle be True) we could not view them as Language-speakers at all. If the n crises 
forrjmg; from another creature's mt>M-;h :in; in principle incapable of being translated 
by us r [h^ti we cannot regard these noises as rii^wisj^. 

Clearly, if Davidson is right, then global relativism is doomed. Given that concep- 
tual sthenic an? systems of «nt<;iKes scented ps true, th^; relativist mujt ¥ py that 
there can he alTemadve such systems chat art True but untranslatable Into our own 
tongue. But it is Davidson's charge That such a supposition is unintelligible: a creature 
making sounds that we cannot in principle translate cannot be said to be expressing 
truths htr fal.M-'hoiidK). [Tib Conceptual Ci-mnertii-jn iMitween truth jnd tTanslplabiliLy 
has seen to this. 

As a result of raking This stand against relativism.. Davidson counts himself as a 
replist- He is, after all t arguing agpinst a thesis (namely; that there could, be different. 
Incommensurable conceptual schemes) That needs to be True In order lor relativism - 
a btand of anti-realism - to be true. But is Davidson's argument sound? And is 
D*v3dson> position deserving yf the epithet realist"? Nagel powers both iff mew 
cjuestKJiw Lii the negaTlve. 

Davidson, In attacking the Idea thar There could he creatures with a different 
conceptual scheme from curs, takes himself to be arguing for a version of realism. 
<He is, Lifter all. attacking a veiSiOrt iff relativism, whith b a kind of anlL reatisrn.l 
Navel's view of Davidson's position is very dlfienent. Davidson quite explicitly says 
that he is 'giving np dependence on the concept of an uninterpreted reau'ty' (see 
| y k> Ln TSnvidwin's piiece). Acconding to Nagel. in ctenying the intelligibility of there 
had fig a w>ay the world is hi itself that is 'carved up' hy ouf conceptual schema-, 
Davidson a ecu ally ends up defending a pernicious form of anti-realism. Nagel believes 
that 'the ■world extends beyond the reach of our minds in the sense thar 'our grasp on 
the: VrHirld is limilrd nol only in ri-Hpc-Lt nf what wt 1 ran kniKW but a I in n'sprrt -nf 
what: we can. conceive-' ( |~|-» In Navel's piece). In other words, he believes that the 
way the world is could in principle be utterly diHfcrent to the way we actually do. or 
indued ,/ould in principlu, ranCeive uf it. 11 is this thesis thut Nj^l-I L li k l- :■; Ll» define 
'realism' and to. inasmuch as Davidson's attack on scheme-^eontenr duaJism Involves 
a repudiation of this idea, Nagcl takes Davidson to count as an enemy of realism. 
Indeed,, if Nagel is right-. Davidson's anM realism is more extreme fhp-n th?t of ihe 
scheme-content dualist. 'I'he scheme-content dualist, in taking it to be possible fur- 
there to be different ways of conceptualizing reality, presupposes (even if she herself 
does not see it this way} that there is a way the world is in itself - a world beyond 
these various conceptual schemes - which these said schemes carve up-. As Nagel sees 
it, in denying that such an idea makes sense, Davidson thereby sets his face against a 
properly robust realism. 

JjLLgel'x target, however., is nut limit t'd Ici Djvidxim. Ail imti-rtiplLiL, (in Nager* 
understanding of the rcrm, Is anyone who denies thar we can make sense of the 
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noclon chat there are, or could be, faces or things whose existence cw nature Is utterly 
ungraspable by us. Consider the notion, of ' reality' deployed by the scheme-content 
duah'st described abwe; reality is th»t which oar conceptual scheme carves vp into 

Cats. plaitetS, bydrVjgen jlHJtcii, irtd in Cut, but which ddJifr eorLCepIUaL SdlCmei might 

carve up differently. A different kind of flirt i-iea list - one who is not a scheme-content 
dujLi ¥ t - will deny tha( rheTT i ¥ any n?al extent M the nytLnn 'rijality - th W 

deployed. After alL, this bind of aniL-mallst wiLl say, we can say nothing at all about 
the nature of this 'reality". For as soon as we aitempi go say something about what this 
reslbty in ay or may nor be like, we deploy out concept*, and so are speaking -scour 
realLty-as-ecKnCcptualized-hy-us, and not jI:hiuL reality-as-it-is-inde pendenlly-LKT-CHjr- 
conceptual-scheme. So what could wc possibly mean by claiming that there is or 
might be such a scheme-independent reality? The answer, according to the kind of 
nnii n-ah'sm Nage! is attacking, is; nothing at all. It simply makes ny sense to claim 
that there is a way the world is, independently oi'thc concepts or language we deploy, 
or could in principle deploy, to describe h, 

Whether or not Nagel is right to cast Davidson as an anfi'nealijt yf jhi.1 kind., there 
are many other philosophers who are arguably (or, in some c*sw, explicitly) members 
□f this category - for example. Thomas Kuhn (1962}, Hilary Putnam f Ll*a ] ), and 
Richard faorty (19&>\ and indeed anyone who counts themselves ai a postmodernist''. 

Nagel 's target is ihus \i very luTgi" c:n<: indeed; and, at least Ln hu far jlx it LnrfudeK the 
posrmodernJsr tnovumctii, his cargee includes a philosophical posLdon thai has had a 
huge influence, not just on philosophy but on many other academic discipline?. 

Moreover, il is mil stnsKtiing Lhe truth tuO Tar Lli say that. postmrkleniriSm pOSeS a 
threat to the legitimacy of metaphysics itself If, for example, one thinks of scientific 
enquiry on the one hand, and talk, of moral responsibility on the other, as simply 
different and incommensurable (and SO non-competing} ways of talking., one I hereby 
throws into cniesiifn! whether there Is even a pHnLa fiieie "problem' or free wdi. 
Similarly, it' one denies ihac any sense can be made of the rhougbr char our calk 
and thought about the world latches on to how things mind-independently arc h one 
will he inclined to regard the dispute about whether 'Luirversals' exist (the topic of 
chapter 5\ and the -dispute about whether objects "endure' or 'pcrdure' (rhc topic 
of chapret 6) y with detached bemusement. m one -sense, then, Nagel is fighting for 
the light of metaphysics tin eiist as a serious branch i>[ philosophical enquiry. 


Donald Davidson, On the Very 
Idea of a Conceptual Scheme' 

Philosophers of many persuasions are prone to talk of conceptual schemes. 
Conceptual sehemes. we are tnild. are ways i if t irganizing eJmmenre; they 
are syscems of categories that give form to the data of sensation; they are 
points of view from which Individuals, cultures, or periods survey [he 
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passing scene. There may be no translating from one scheme ro ^nodicr, in 
which, case the beliefs, desires, hopes and bits of knowledge that characterize 
one pe iwn hav* ny true counterparts for The subscriber to mother srfwme 
Jleality itself is relative to a scheme: what counts ii real In cute system may 
not in another. 

Even thyw thinly why are «rtain th^re if c^uly ynp rr^nrrptud ff^mc 
are In the sway of the scheme concept; even fflonorhelsts h ave i" £"] Lt; in'.' n . And 
when someone sets- one to describe "our conceptual scheme," his homey 
rask assume*. If we take him literally. that there might be rival systems. 
3 -fr (ZnniepLujl luljli'vu-m is a heady and eisaLk diiL-lrinc:, trr would 1m: if wc 

could make good sense of it. The trouble is, as so often in philosophy, Ic la 
hard to improve intelligibility while retaining the excitement. At any rate 
that is what I shall argue. 
n>1-> We are encouraged to imagine we understand massive conceptual change 
or profound contrasts by legitimate examples of a familiar sort. Sometimes 
;m id^a, lite that Ajf .simultaneity as defined in relativity theory, ij sv 
important that with its addition a whole department of science talkes on a 
new look. Sometimes revisions in the list of sentences held true in a 
discipline are so centra.1 that we may foe] that the terms involved have 

rli;mged LbiH-ir meaning. Lamgungcix lhaL have evkjItoJ in dixLjnL times i it 
places may dLtTcr extensively In [heir resources tor dealing with one as- 
another range of phenomena. What comes easily in one Language may 
com* hand m another, and this diMertnee may echo i^rtificartt distiifflil unities 
in style ^nd value. 

But examples like these, impressive as they occasionally are, are not so 
extreme hut that the changes and the contrasts cpn b* explained ;mJ 
described using the equipine-iK of a single Language. Whorf. warning to 
demonserace thai Hopi incorporates a mccaphysics so alien to ours that 
Hopi and English cannot, as tic puts Lt, "be calibrated,," uses English To 
r«nvey the contents «f simple Etirpi xrnlL j nLi<:K. Kuhn a brilliant at saying 
what Things were like befoim The revolution using - what else? - our poat- 
revoJurionaTy idiom Quinc gives us a feel for the "pre-individuative phase in 
the evolution «f Our rOnoeplual £Chem£," while liergiOn lells us wis en; we 
can go to get a view of a mountain undlstortcd by one or another provincial 
perspective. 

| c. \ -jr The dominant metaphor conceptual relativism, that differing points 
of view, seems to betray an underlying paradox. Different points of view 
make sense, bur only if there is a common coordinate system on which to 
plot them; yet the existence of a common system belies the claim of 
dramatic bicompaf ability. What we need, it seems to me, Is some Idea of 
the considerations that ser the limits to conceptual contrast. There arc 
extreme suppositions that founder on paradox or contradiction; there are 

innJesL examples we haw n(i 1 rouble uiiduntEanding. WhaL determines 
where we cress from [he merely strange or novel to die .absurd? 
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1 1 - L \Vc may accept the doctrine that associates having a language with having 
a conceptual scheme. The relation may be supposed no be this; If conceptual 
scheme!; differ, so do languages- Bur speakers of different languages may 
aha** a crtrrtL^fHual scheme provided thef* is a way of translating one 
language into- the other, Studying the criteria of translation is therefore n 
way eiTwUSPig vn criteria iff identity Pur conceptual schemes- If conceptual 

schemes aten't associated with languages In (his way, the original problem is 
needlessly doubled, for then we would hare to imagine the mind, with its 
ordinary categories, operating with a language with iff organizing structure. 
Under the L-irtumSLanera we v/culd rertainly wanL Llh aslt wh<: is lr> in: 
masccr. 

Alternatively there is the idea thar any language distorts reality, which 
implies that it is only wordlessly if at all that the mind comes to .grips with 
things as they really arc. This is to conceive language as an inert (though 
necessarily distorting) medium independent of the human agencies that 
emplyy it; a view of lnngjuage that jiirelv c;mnol hv TTjainlatncd. Yet if lhe 
mmd caji grapple without dHstortkni with the real, die mind itself must be 
without categories and concepts. This featureless self is familiar from 
theories in quite different pans of the philosophical landscape. There are, 

for example theories lhal mule freedtKm L-HinsLvl m dtiLisnrHis t;ilu:n. ;i]>3it 
iirmii all dc-slics, habits and disposldons of ihc agent; and rhcoi^cs t>f 
luiowledge that suggest that the- mind can observe- the totality of its own 
peircepiiuns and Ideas, [n each case, the mind in diluted from the traits that 
constitute It; a familiar enough conclusion to certain Lines of reasoning, as 1 
said, but one thar should always persuade us to reject the premisses. 

We may ideniify eonceptu.?! schemes with languages,, then, or better, 
aUowbsg tat the po^aibdlty that toot* dsan cute language may express the 
same scheme, sets of imcnranslarable languages. Languages we wdl not 
think of as separable from souk; speaking a language is nof a trait a man can 
lose while retaining the power of thought. So there if no chance that 
someone can take up a vantage point for comparing conceptual schemes 
by temporarily shedding his own. Can we then say thar two people have 
JiiFifTifnL Conceptual Schemes if Lhey speak languages that Rail «f inLKrtTan.- 
slacahihry? 

fc*|-> In what follows ] consider two kinds of case thar might he expected to 
arise: complete, and partial, failvres of ir;inxl;ii;ihiJity- There woiild be 
complete fadtire if no significant range of sentences m one language could 
be translated into die other; there would he partial failure if same range 
could be translated and some range could not (1 shall neglect possible 
asymmetries.) hiy strategy will be to argue that we cannot make sense of 
total failure, and then to examine more briefly cases of partial failure. 

|T1~> First, then, the purported cases of complete failure. It is tempting to take 

a very xhorl I:iil j indeed: niKlhing, it mjy hi! xjid, timid cniunt as evidence 
that some foim of activity could not be Interpreted In our language that was 
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nor ar the same time evidence that chat form ■at activity was not speech 
behavior, [f this were right, we probably ougbr to hold that a form of activity, 
that cannot b* interpreted -if- Lngiiag*; in our language is nor speech 
b^hivlor. Putting matters this is unsatisfactory, however, for It conkes 
to little more than making (ranslarabtliry inTO a familiar tongue r criterion of 
Enngij»grbr.Md. A* fiat, th$ th^S Iftfk* the appeal of self evident; if it is a 

truth., as [ think it is, Lt should emerge as the oondusloi] of an argument. 

The crcdibLliTy of the position Ls improved by reflection on the close 
relations between language and the attribution of attitudes such as belief, 
ik'hkr and inlunLuin. lIll 1 mm hunJ, iL is i lu ar I hat spiiuch raLjmrtis a 
multitude of finely discriminated Lnrendons and belief. A person who 
asserts that perseverance keeps- honor bright musr. For ea»mple r represent 
himself as believing that perseverance keeps honor bright, and he must 
intend to represent himself as believing Lt. On the other hand, it seems 
unlikely that we can intelligibly attribute attitudes as complex as these to a 
spepker unless v.t; can. traivdat*. his words into ijwrs. There can bf no Juubt 
that the reLation between being able to translate someoiiL's langua^u aiid 
being able to describe his attitudes is very close. StiLI. until we can say more 
about wlidf this relation is, the rase against untranslatable languages remains 

obsflUTTi. 

h Is iomcumca chough c char tiatislaiahiliry Into a familiar language, say 
English, cannot be a criterion of languagehood on the grounds that the 
relation Lif LrajiskLalrilily is ctfit Lransitive. 'I'he idea is Lhai sOrtle language, 
say Sarurnian. may be translatable into English, and some further lan- 
guage, like Plutonian, may be translatable into Samrnian, while Plutonian 
is not translatable into English. F r nr.kugh 1ran;tntahh" (diffVir-nces may add up 
to an untranslatable one. By imagining a sequence <if languages, each dose 
enough no ihe one before no be acceptably translated inio it, we can imagine 
a language so different from English as to resist totally translation into it, 
Corresponding to this distant language would be a system oF concepts 
altogether alien to us. 

This esercise does not- I think, introduce any new element into the 
clixeussioii. [ ; nr we shiiultl have to ask lnjw we reeogimud thai what 
die Sarumian was doing was trt\ni\<iit\t$ PlutonLati (or anything else). The 
Satumian speaker mighr tell us that chat was what he was doing or rather, 
wi; mi^hl ffyr n mcjment assume lhal lh;Ll w.if what In 1 was lulling lls. But 

then it would oeeur to us to wonder whether our translations of Sjiumimi 
were correct. 

According to Kuhn r scientists operating in different scientific traditions 
(within different '"paradigms''} "live in different worlds." Strawson's Tht 
Jhnmds of Sense begins with the remark that "It is possible to imagine 
kinds of worlds very different from the world as we know it. " Since there 

' Veicr Scrxwun. Baittls -ifi'tni'.. London, 19*^ p. LS. 
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is at mow one world, these pluralities, are metaphorical or merely Imagined. 
The metaphors are, however, nor at -nil the same. Srrawson Invites us to 
imagine possible non-actual worlds, worlds ih^i might be described, using 

rnUr present language, by redistributing truth values Wir i*cVt*ilCei irt 
various systematic way*. The clarity of the contrasts between worlds in 
thi? raw dpfif nd ¥ vn supposing yur jebeme irf rrjOKCptS, r.nur descriptive 

rtsourcEi, to remain Fixed Kuhn, on [tie other hand, wanca us to think of 
diffenenr observers of rhc same world who come to It with incommensurable 
systems of concepts. Strawson's many im agined worlds are seen (or heard) - 
anyway described - fnjm the s j me pcnnl i if view; Kuhn'jt «n<! wurld is seen 
from dlffercnr points of view. It is trie second metaphor we want to woik on. 
hi > The first metaphor requires a distinction within language of concept and 
content: using a liaed system uf concepts (words with fixed meanings} we 
describe alternative universes. Some sentences vvilL be true simply because of 
the concepts or meanings Involved, others because of the way of the world, 
In describing possible wodds. wf play with sentences of the SJCUnd tend 
only. 

fTT-^ The second metaphor suggests Instead a dualism of quite a different son, 
a dualism of total scheme (or language) and uninterpreted content. Adher- 

ecu:K hi the scmntl juiilixm.. whil<: ncil Lrn'onKiKtunl wUh ndhcn'mL' - In ihi' 
first, may be encouraged by attacks on [he flrsr. Here is how J: may wcuk. 
j To give up the analytic-synthetic distinction as basic to the understanding 

<it language is to give up- the idea that we <M iLearly distinguish between 
theory and language. Meaning, as we might loosely use the word, is 
contaminated by theory, by what is held to be true, Feyerabend puts ir 
this way: 

Oai argument Against nteanlng liivjtNance is simple *itd dear. It proceeds 
From rhe fact tint usually some oF the phnciples »mr?lwr d in die- drrcrmut- 
jtiurr; of the mc-jjuriES c\t alder theories cir poinis ai view are inconsistent 
with the new... theories Ir puints chjI ihul h is- natural tu raulre tku 
roniradiaion by diniinanng ^ tnwblesome - , , older principle «nd to 
replace [bum by principles, nr theorems, at a new.. . theory, And ic ctmtlatki 
by llMWittJ Lhat aueb a procedure will abiu lead to the elimination uf the uld 

I We iT,;iy nyw seem to have a formula for generating dislinct conceptual 

aehemes. We get a new <iuk of an old scheme when the speakers of a 
language come to accept as true an important range of sentences they 
previously took to be false (and t of course, vice versa). We must not describe 
this cbange simply is a matter nf tbpir cyming ty view yld frlsehwds aj 
truths, for a truth is a proposition, and what they come to accept, in 

z Paul Fcyerabeisd, "ExpLntiLin, nfdumntf, *nd FinpUUIsin," lib ^ii hif/tr txpinnaibin, Hfa:<r, dii.t Tlitie 
AfiundHHu Strnftef ih ihf J^illarojjAj of&kiia!, Vol. Jll, Minneapolis, p HZ. 
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accepting a sentence as true-, is not chc same thing chat they rejected when 
formerry they he-Id the sentence to- be false. A change has come over the 
meaning of thr sentence beca-use it now belongs tu a new kngtipge. 

'□lis piCIUrfi Of how ilfcw" {perhaps hetter} £Chent£S rttSUlt r Ttntt rtE:w uild 

better science is \try much the picture philosophers of science h like Putnam 
;md l/y<T;ihpnd v and hLjIoriaTi^ <if fjckiv^, Site Kuhn, haw p^inU-d fnr A 

related Idea, filicides in the suggestion of some other philosophers, tint v,-: 
could improve -our conceptual lot if we were to tunc our language to an 
improved science. Thus both Quinc and 5mart h in somewhat different ways, 
regretfully admit I HillL imr present ways Lid" talking make a xi'rUius science i if 
behavior Impossible. (Wittgenstein, and RyLc have said similar things without 
regret.) The cure, Quinr and Smart think, is to chanjje how we talk Smart 
sdvueatts. (fiid predicts) the change in order Iv put us on the scientifically 
straight path of materialism; Qulne is more concerned to clear the way for a 
purely esrensional language, {'Perhaps I should add that E think our jirr-irnf 
scheme and InnguiLgj' are best understuod as extensicj™! and materialist.) 

[f were to Follow this aduicti. J do not myself think science or 
understanding would be advanced, though possibly morals would. Bur the 
present question is only whether, if such changes were to take place we 

should Iil j ill vl ifu'J iii culling l}iL r m j.l!<!7;ilic'ns in I hi.: hiisir rcyiiLfiptunl 
apparatus. The difficulty m so calling [hem is easy co appiicaate. Suppose 
that in my office of Minister of Scientific Language 1 want the new man to 
Stop using wnjrds thai refer, say, to emOliuni, feelings, though LS and inlLav 
tions, and to talk instead, of the physiological states and happenings tttat arc 
assumed to be more or less identical with the mental riff and ran 7 . How do I 
(^11 whether my advice hps been htH'd^d if the new man speak* ;l new 
language? Fat all I kitow. the shiny new phrases, though stolen front the 
old Language in which chcy refer ro physiological si ii rings, may in his mouth 
play the role of the messy old mental concepts, 

The key phrase Is: fen all [ know. What is clear if thac retention of some or 
all of the old vocahulary in itself provides no basis for judging the new 
scheme robe the same as, or different from, the old. So what sounded at first 
like a thrilling. disiYjvery - that, truth is relative Id a CcVneeptual .Scheme - has 
not so fa i been shown to be anything more than the pedestrian and Januliar 
fact that the trurh of a sentence is relative to {among other things) 
the language to which it belongs- Instep yf lMng in different 'worlds, 
kuhn's sedentisis may, like thox: who need Webster's dictionary, he only 
words apart. 

Giving up the analytic-synthetic ditfinction ha* not pryven a help in 
making sense of conceptual reLirhdam. The analytic-synthetic distinction 
ss however crplained in terms of something rhat may serve to buttress 
conceptual relativism, namery the Idea of empirical content. The dualism 

of thr s y n [ 1 j l 1 I i l ■ and thu LLiuiylir in u dujliMTi enf senLenr-ts somt' (if which are 
true (or false^ boch because of whac rhcy mean and because of rheii 
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empirical concent, while others are true (or false) by virtue of meaning 
alone, having no empirical content. If we give up the dualism, we abandon 
the conrepH^n of meaning that goes with it, but wkj do nyt have to abandon 
die idea, of empirical content: we cart hrnld, ir we want, that dl! seiiceiiees 
have empirical content. Empirical content is in turn explained by reference 
[m]-^ t^i thfl farts, (he w^irld, rixruirirnc^, wn^atLyn, th(j totality yf sensirry stimuli, 

or something similar. Meanings gave us a way to talk about categories, the 
organizing structure of language, and so on; bur It is possible, as we have 
seen, to give up meanings and analyririty while retaining the idea of 
langujge j:-; ocnhndving a cuncifpLiLal scheme. Thus in pLc:*; Hit" the dualism 
of the analytic-synthetic we get the dualism of conceptual scheme and 
empirical content. The new dualism is the foundation of an empiricism 
xh^m of the untenable dogmas uf the an-aLytic-synthetk distinction and 
rcductiomsm - shorn, iliac la, of the unworkable idea that wc can uniquely 
allocate empiricBJ content sentence by sentence, 
| n I want trj urge that this second dualism (.if scheme and content,, yf 

organizing system and something waiting to be organized, cannot be 
made intelligible and defensible. It is ItscLf a dogma of empiricism, the 
third dogma. The third, and perhaps the Last h for if u-e give it up it is not 

Lileur lha.L [Ll'tv in anything disliraitSvE left in c;ill I'mpLrii hm. 

The scheme— content duaJIsm has been formulated In many ways. Here 
are some examples. The first comes from Whorf, elaborating on a theme of 
SapLr's. Whorf ityS LhaL: 

fo]-» . . . language pioducci ait o realisation of experience. We ate mdined to ifiiitk 
of language amply as a crchnlqur of -expression, and nor to realise rem 
bnjnjigc hint ai all is a classification, and arrangement of the stream of 
sensrwy experience wtiLtli tcsuLia In a cenaiu world-order. . . In tnher woida, 
langn»gc does in * cruder but also in « broader and more versanlc ™*)' the 
.tame thing that science does . ..We ait thus introduced en a new principle of 
relalivil}', ivlikh hold* thai aJI ubtervers arc m?L led by 1]il same phyncal 
evidence to tlie F^nie ptmitr of rbe universe-, unless iheir hnguisdc back- 

grounds ire similar, nr can in some way be calibrated. 1 

Here we have all the required elements; language as the organizing force . nor 
Ui he distinguish* J rlearly frym science; what is organijt*jd. referred ttj vari- 
ously as "experience," "the stream of sensory experience," and "physical 
evidence"; and finally, the failure of intcrrranslarabiliry feiutbratraO. The 
failure Hif irLter-trimxliUiibiLity is ;i necessary ^imdlticn for diffcr-mrr i if concep- 
tual schemes, the common relation to experience or the evidence is what is 
supposed to help us make sense of the claim that it is languages or schemes 
that art under consideration when translation fails It is essential to this idea 

' Benpenln la Whorf, rji^atf. Ta^Rr jhJ Riuliij: StUod W-Mri^s if BtxjiMix. J.v Wtton/, c± yR. 
Carroll, -Slew Veil. I sifi, p. ST. 
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chat there be something neutral and common chat lies outside all schemes. 
This common sometiiiru; cannot, of course . be the- subjtn ma-Wer of contrasting 
language or translation would be possible- Thus Kuhn hnx rerentiy written; 

tfhiloseiphefj have ikav abandoned hope of finding a pint scnEe-damni lan- 
gupge ■ ■ bur rm»ny oftheTii continue rn assumr rhsr rhr-ortw cm be compared 
by recourse to a "basic vurabubry consisting entirely of words which are 
auac tied to nature In ways due at? iiti|wabkiinaiic jihI. to iIk eniefir necessary 
independent of theory - . • Fryic-Tiihr-nd and I have argued ar length (hat no such 
vocabulary is available. In ihe transition hnm niK theory in the react words 
change their meaning or conditions uf applicability in subtle wayi. TKt«Js.h 
mow erf rne Sflnif sie^isarc usedtjefonf and after a. rcwohmon --e.g. f-nrc-r, maw, 
element, compound, cell ihe ways in which some of them attach to najnire has 
somehow cbanyjwl. SiMSKUsive theories are thus, we say, miswnmenMiTablB. J 

"JiscomnuiuecabJe" is, of coufse, Kuhn and Rey^rabenid's word for "not 
inccriranslatablc." The neutral content waiting; to be organized is supplied 
by nature. 

Feyerabund himselF suggests that we may ^rhTnftune vcmilrjsting m-hemes 
by "choosing, a point oFview outside die system or die Language." hte bopes 
we can do thb because "rhere is still human experience as an actually 
existing process''* independent of all schemes, 

'lllis Hume, Or Similar, ihmrghu are cjcfHtHsed by Quinfi in many passages: 
"The TCitalir)' of out- so-ealLcd knowledge or belief ... Is a man-made fabric 
which imping* on experience ynty jlyng the edges " , . t toral science 
at- tiki Jj field OF force whose tWiUildary CdibdrtiOrtS Jre experience":.' "As an 
empiricist L... think of the conceptual scheme of science as a tool... lor 
predicting future experience in the light of past experience,"* Arid again: 

We persist in breaking realm' down somehow intn a rnuttrpliciry of identic 
aJbur and disCriroinable- objects . . . We talk so inveterttely cFoujccLj ilia! If say 
wif do bo u^nns almost in say nothing ac all; tor how rlsf is thene in ulk^ tc h 
hard to jay howelie there ii to talk, nnt because our objectifying pattern is an 
rnrvariauie trait of human nulurC, hut because are hound tu adapt aaiy :ihrn 
riainrrn in out own in the very proms of un demand Lug ot Translating the 
alien : 


1 Tlicmas Kuhn, "Reflection cai my Cmics" In Crairtrm and iftf tinmrh L^JtHtuHto^j-edi. I. Lakaroi rod 
A MuspAvr. Cambrk^-. IH7U. pp. 

' EU.11I Ffyrtrilscrtd, "PiftlbWiii Llf TrtieiTiiSin," it, RiyfixJ ifif FJtf c{ Crtiflinrj: fd. ft.C iT^lrJftj- 
l£ng|LW4)od i'MBs, Xewjcrstji IBrir, p 214. 

WVO. (Juine. "Tvhj Dc^mas ecnprrkiim." rrprinttn in Pun] n L-pjil+i' PptsI ^fTS/v. 2nd ednicm. 

7 laid. 

' [bid., p. 4a. 

9 WV( \ LjulnL, ■ Hptilliie rjf CJhjLcts,- wprinKd lq OMul^icfll teldttoiiy umJ fiitr Fjiuw. Hew Iftirk, 
p. I. 
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The test of difference rcmo:iis latluix: or difficulty of cranslacloti: '"...to. 
speak of that remote medium hs radically differeur from ours is to tsy no 
more rh?n that the tr-sn^stiuns do not curoe smoothly. " ' 0 Yet the roughness, 
may he in gtent that the aJL^ii baa ail "as pet unimagined pattern beyond 
individuation." 13 

\p\-> The ide;i i:- Lhen thai xrirru-lhing is a. l;mgua£L-, ;md :iski iH:iti?J with n 

conceptual scheme, whether we ens translate It or not, if k stands m a 
certain relation {predicting. organizinE, facing or fitting} to eKpeiic-iK-e 
(nature-, reality sensory promptings). The problem is to say what the relation 
is, and. Lli be elearer ahum the 4!iLLil ic!N rebted. 

The images and metaphors fall Into two main groups: conceptual 
schemes (language^ either pnpnint something, or tncy jtt it {as in "he 
wiirps his scientific heritage ty fit his . - . sensory promptings'" ). The first 
group contains also syi\ematizi, divitk: up (the stream of experience): further 
examples t>f the second group are ;ireidncr r tfrnnoif $ht } fact (the tribujjaJ of 
esprrieiKe)- As for tli* entities thprgrt urgaribred h or ■which (hi, 1 .scheme must 
fit, L think again we may detect, two main ideas: either It is reality (the 
universe, the world, nature!, or it is experience {the passine. show, surface 
irritations h -sensory promptings, sense dara t the given). 

fQr^ We L-aniant attarfi z rleur meaning hi th* luitinn nf iirgimizing ;i im^t 

object {the woild, nature etc.) unless that object Is understood to contain or 
consist in other objects. Someone -who sets cut to organize a. doset arranges- 
rhe things in it. Lf you art idd not to urgimxi the shoes and shins, hut the 
closer itself, you would he bewildered. How would you organize the Pacific 
Ocean? Straighten out its shores^ perhaps, or relocate its islands, or deslroy 
its fish. 

A language may contain simple pn*5dLeaies whose extensions are matched 
by no simple predicates, or even by any predicates ji all, in sonic other 
language. What enables us to make this point in particular cases is an 
ontd^gy pnmmon li» thv Iwtf InnguiLgeK. with ftmrefitK that individuals 
the same objects. We can be clear- about breakdowns m translation when 
they are local enough-, for a background of generally succe-ssful translation 
prc'videi what is nEi'dud Len maku Mil; failures Intelligible. I tut we were after 
larger game, we wanted co nuke sense of there being n language we could 
nut translate ar aJL. Or, to pur the point diflterenrly, we were looking for a 
criterion of limgLiagyhfujEl that -did not depend on, or en i nil, irnnflniiitrility 
into a familiar idiom. [ suggest mat the image of organising the doset of 
nature will not supply such a criterion. 

How about the other kiud of object, erpcriencer Can we think, of a 
language organizing it? Xlueh the same difficulties reeux. Use notion of 

lu Ibid., p. J 5. 
" iTilii. p. 2-1. 

11 "'\'vfl2 Lmjniaj of bimplrtrum.' p. 4£. 
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oilgjaiiEatLon applies only do plurabtkcs. But whatever plurality wc tale 
experience to consist in - events like losing a button or itubbinc; a toe, 
having a sensation of warmth or hearing an oboe - tm? will have to 

individuate according IO fcmillar principles. A Language that Organises jmuA 
entities must be a language very like our own. 

EspfTitiKP- (and Lts rlassmatpj like surface irritation!!, ?e-n;i;i1 ionx and Kny; 

data) also makes another and tnote obvious it ouhl* for the organising, Idea. 
For how could something count as a Language chat organized only experi- 
ences, sensations* surface irritations or sense data? Surely knifes and forks, 
railroadi an J mdunLaim LabhagL's a.nd kingdoms alsu need organising. 

This last remark will no doubt sound inappropriate as a response to the 
claim that a conceptual scheme is a way of coping with sensory experience-; 
and I agree that it is. BiH whai ivns nndJfir ron^idenrtirm was the idea of 
i?rnw\\\z\\\fi experience, not the idea of ropi'tt^ witft (or fitting or facing) 
experience, The reply was apropos of the tormer h not the Larrer. concept , 
So now let's Ste whirl her we can do letter with the second idea. 
7]-* When we turn From talk of organisation to talk or fitting, we turn our 
attention from the rcierential apparatus of Language - predicates, quanriitcrs, 
variables and singular terms - to whole sentences. It is sentences thai predict 

(or are used hi predirO, xentenDeK that oiipe lw deal with ihimgx, LhaL fit cut 
sensory promptings, that can he compared or confronted with the evidence. 
It is sentences also that face the tribunal of experience, though of course they 
muSL faei; il LOgfither. 
*■ — i- The proposal is not that experiences, sense data, surface Irritations or- 
sensory promptings are the sole subject matter of language. There is, it is 
true, the theory lhal calk nhntLl hrkk houses on Flm Street is ultimately to 
b* construed as being about sense data or penieptioiks, but such feduerJcin- 
ksiic views are only enrcmc r and implausible, versions of the general 
position we- arc considering, The general position is that sensory experience 
pnhvidei all the eviiricic fiir the m,L"«ptance (if .lentenves [where senE<:ncL-s 
may biclude whole theories). A sentence or theoiy fits our sensory prompt- 
ings, successfully faces the tribunal of experience, predicts future experience-. 
Or Copes with the pallem Lifour Surfer* irritations, provided iL Ls borne lhiL 
by the evidence. 

[n die- common course of affairs, a theory may be borne out by the 
;Lvjil;i$?|e evidente and yet be false. But what is in view here is not fust 
actually available evidence; it is the totality of possible sensory evidence past, 
present and future. Wc do not need to pause to contemplate what this might 
mean. The point is that for a theory to fit or face up to the totality of 
possible sensory evidence is for chat theory to be true. If a theory quantifies 
over physical objects, numbers or sets, what it says about these entities is 
true provided the theory as a whole fits the sensory evidence-. One can see 

tmw, from tbiM point uf view, such Ejnlitits cni^Lt hr railed jiiiKil.i. It is 
reasonable to call something a posit if it can be contested with somethmg 
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that is tioc. Here the something that is not is sensory experience - at lease 
that is ihe idea, 

The trouble is ihrn ih^i notion of fitting the Totality ofexperience. h like the 

notions of Acting lilt facts. Or being true tfl the fiietS, adiis rtrtthirtg intelli- 
gible to the simple concept of being true. To fpc^k of sensory npedenon 
Tattler than (he evidence, or ju,rt rhp farts, e*pn;we* a vi^w ahiyuf the suiince 

|T} > or nature of evidence, hut ■[ Jots not add a new entity to the universe 
afjainsr which tc- ten conceptual schemes. The totality of sensory evidence is 
what we want provided it is all the evidence there is; and all the evidence 
there ix ix jusl what it takes 1c makn: iiur senLenL'es lit theories true. Nothing, 
however, no [king, makes sentences and theories true: not experience, not 
surface irritations, nor the world, can make a sentence true. That experience 
takes a certain course, that our skin is warmed or punctured h thst thf 
universe it fume, these facts, II' we like to talk, that way, inak-e sentences 
and theories trne. But rhia point is put better withour mention of facts. The 
sentence- ''My skin is warm'' is tHMJ if and unity if my ,skin is warm. I ld.T<; 
there is no reference to a fact, a world, an experience, or a piece of 
evidence. 11 

[irj-> Our attempt to characterise languages or conceptual schemes in terms of 

1 Til» ndLlnin i if filing mme entity haja cume denvn, then, tn I hi: simplr 
thoughi chat something. Ls an acceptable conceptual scheme or theory if it 
is true. Perhaps we better say Jnijply true in order re allow sharers of a 
scheme: to dilter on deLaik Arid the Criterion of it conceptual scheme 
different from out own now becomes: largcLy true but not translatable. 
The question whether this is a useful criterion is just the question how well 
*( understand! the nation r>f truth;, as applied to language, iudrrH'TiJe.nt of 
the ncelon oftraitslatlort. The answer Is, t think, that we do not understand it 
independently ac all. 

| v Vi'e recognize sentences like 1 Snow is white is true if and only if snow is 

whirr" M h$ trivially true. Vet the trilalily ofsu^h English Jteritenrns unicjurly 
determines the extension of the concept of truth for English. Tarskl gener- 
uliEcd this observation and made It a test of theories of trufhr according to 
Yarski's fiOnventuin T, a Satisfactory theory uf truth fur a language L must 
entail. Jot every senreuce i off,, a theorem of the Form "i is true If and only If 
ft'' where 'V is replaced by a description of s and "p" by s itself if L is 
I'-ngHsh} and by a translation yf-s into English if ?■ is nvt English 3 " 1 "litis isn'i, 
of course, a definition of truth, and it doesn't hint that there is a single 
definition or theory that applies to Languages generally. Ncvetcheless, Con- 
vention T suggests, though it cannor state, an Important feature common to 

11 These remarks uc defended in my "Tpoe la Ac Pun," TTir }aima\ of WtlLn<y*u, Vol 66 H9B?\, 
pp. 74H-6*. 

|J| JuftcJ TankE, "Hit CmKtpr fid" Tiuih In FnrnuLaid Uiifuigei," In r^jfr. 5a*uK\a. AHmihaihd- 
itjiics, Osimrii, 
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all [he specialized concept of tnuh. It succeeds in doing, this by malting 
essential use of the notion of translation intr> a Language we know. Since 
Convention T embodies our best intuition as to how the concept of truth is 
used, [here do*s nor seem, [ft be much hope for ll ifisc That a crtiiL'spiiia] 
scheme is radically different from ours if that test depends on the assumption 
(hat we can divt^ th* notion of truth frurn (hat rjf trjnjbliyrj. 

Neuher a filed stack of meaaibigs, nor a theory-neutral reality, can provide, 
[he n, a ground £01 comparison of conceptual schemes. Ir would be a m intake 
to look further for such r ground if by that we mean something conceived ns 
LvjrmnLhn 14 1 icicujnmen.iiiir.ab3t! Hchem.«K. [n abjiulimmg (his .lejarfli, we aban- 
don the arrcmpr to make sense of [he metaphor of a single space within which 
each scheme has a position and provides a point of view. . . . [Davidson then 
goes on to discuss the possibility of languages that are parti ally nntranila table.] 
| ^ |-h [[ would be wron£ la summarize bv saying we have shown how commu- 
nication is possible between people who have different schemes, a way that 
works without ntied of whpt (rspre rannol bf . niimrly a neutral ground, or a 
eoccwiCM] coordinate syscem. For we have- found no intelligible bails on which 
i[ can be said char schemes arc- cufrcrem. It would be equally wrong to 
announce rhe glorious news that all mankind - all spealwr-s of language, at 

Irjxl .diaic j iummiiii whcnn 1 antlimliilHigy. T'lir if we tuiinol inUilli ujilnly Kay 
thai schemes ate diffcicm, ndchcr can we iiHclligibly say dm they arc one. 
? ' ■ >■ tn giving up dependence on the concept of an uninterpreted rcaliry, 
sumuthing outside all schemes and science, we do nut TElLnuuiKh the notion 
of objective truth - quire rhe contrary Given the dogma of a dualism of 
scheme and reality, we get conceptual relativity, and truth relative to a 
Scht'TTU 1 . Withrwt th? dogmj, this kind of relativity gOC-5 by the board. Of 
course trtith of sentences, remains relative to language, hut that is as 
objective as can be. In giving up [he dualism of scheme and world, we do 
not give up the world,, but reestablish unmediatcd touch with the farmlinr 
ohjcrt.1 where antiLK make: cnar stnttninKS and opinions tmu ur false. 


Commentary on David Hon 

Davidson, as we noted in rhe Introduction to this chapter, aims ro undermine global 
relativism by atguinjr tHpr the "try idfa of a conceptual srheme, #mJ wiih it scheme-'' 
CLHiceru dualism, make no sense. To [his end, the fiisi three paragraphs of Davidson's 
paper see him swiftly charaacrizjiig his [anger what he calls 'conceptual relativism' 
bur which we rjww as 'global relativism'. At \T\^f, Davidson is equally clear about 
[he strategy be will employ' he will argue, no[ [hat conceptual reladvism is false, bu[ 
[ha[ it is HfliHEeR^iWe: It ivouM be a heady and exotic doctrine. \f we could mate sense 
of in but h he Intimates, we can't. 

nuvL-Jwun':-; argument for Ltiix [hfMU ha.s hri'js immensely Influential sLnee hi^ 
paper was firs[ published in 1974, not least because h promises la sweep away in 
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double-quick dmc whaE many have seen is a bothersome doctrine. Wont The less, [lie 
argument is, at rimes, compressed - not to mention controversial - so it will be useful 
to break it dwwn into its component stages- 

DavidsOjS Start! Ilia afgiimenE, irt Ehe C*vO paragraphs biginildng atf]Ti-^- by .apji]jnng 
pressure to some of the examples no which global relativists appeal. When, it cornea to 
the UnJ; CKimpJ^s that haiie been u«fd to mafcr the relativist's r^se - wh J¥ (he 

idea itai the Hopl language embodies a distinct conceptual scheme by vLrEue of hoe 
having any words that refer [o what we call 'time' - Davidson poLnrE- out eIise wc 
actually find if relatively easy to characterise putntiviely varianr conceptual schemes in 
mux terms. Indeed. Itanjumin Wlnnf, Li de fender csf the km J ill lelativixm [ XjviusHin 
wanes to icsut; Ironically seems to prove [his In. iicmaites such as [he follow in^. 

The Hop* conceive nme and roanon In me obfecriwr realm m a purely optranon»l sense 
■u j jnjtCej uftKe LtMJi^l&'xity Hid lnj^niLudu uf ope? rjE Lorn n LurjTMfLlinj£<fV£nlj — ju thuL 
[he elefneni of [line is noc atpai-aied ftfoin wtane»r cfcniciiE of spact emere inro [he 
optranotK. (Whorf lWtt 63) 

[li seeming [o be able eo characEcrjEC [tic mcEaphysics embodied by the Kopi 
language sit easily, Wrtnrf JWt demonstrates (bat whpf we have here is nut an 
alEemaElve scheme m all, LrtiE a dis^wtthtiu abuuE die naEune of reality between Ehe 
Hopd speakers and English speakers. As we- saw in die IntnoducEton, if languages, 
are Lnter-rr.ansiJt.abLe> then u-hat we have is not a difference in icheme but a difference 
in opinion. 

Having made [bis polnE, Davidson continues, ac jc]j->, by suggtsEbsg EhaE one 
of the leading metaphors used by relasivisES - Ehat of differing jt&wts of view - in 
fnct vr\irV$ d^ninjt relativism, Distinct points of view must be points of view tk a 
common something: and tf they are to be understood as such, then there must be 
a common perspective from which they can be understood as variant perspectives 
on the same thing. But if this is right, then the variant perspectives rannot be variimt 
schemes. 

I . {i} Try to Imagine a group of people who carve up The world in a very different 
way from ourselves. Perhaps diey take the world ro be populated by objects such 
as ""half a horse and a piece oF river", "my ear and die moon", and other products 
itf a .SurreakM iccu^icLalii iil' fKuljknywxkL IQtiS: «7-fl). Dfi you rhiuk that Suth 
enlist' people might minigi' to theorize about the world, and get n round in 
t, as successfully as wc do? Why or why nor? (Li) Docs the fact that wc can describe 

Ll 



In the three paragraphs following fd" 1 ^- Davidson addresses two questions: first, 
what must the relativist take conceptual schemes to beT; and, second, what is it for 

Lwu pgLiple [[» huvt' JiJFL 1 n.mt cimHL'pLuaL silicmnis? E [in answer Ln 1riL! firsE LpjKiiiryn Lv 
erne wieei which we arc, by now; familiar: conccpEuaL scheme are languages (or, better, 
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sets of inter-translatable languages). Here Davidson lakes the linguistic cum thai wc 
plotted in the Introduction. Given his answer ro [he first question h his answer to 
the second cmestion is nu kss familiar: he decides to work wjth the hypothesis th*»l 
two peopLe have diiE*re:ii schemes when ih*y speai. languages due fail cf Inrer- 
trandatabihry. 

At David? on g WS on m dctfinguUh twy pwsiblp strength? pf untrjn 5 b(ahil- 

Jty: complete (m which no sdgnificanr rang* of sentences m one language can be 
TranslaTed into the other) and partial (in which some sentences can be translated). In 
his. view, wc cm make sense of neither phenomenon and, as a result, can make no 
sense <if the: idea <:f alLe malive fonouplual SLlmim.':;. hi the Kitrj.tr Wrt: axe rvading, 
only the ease against complete failures of iranslaTablLlry Is made. 

So what is wrong with the idea that there could be wholly ^commensurable (that 
is, untranslatable! languages? At \ f |-»-. Davidson is swift in offering his core objection. 
We could nor, he suggests, ever be In a position ro Judge that some (apparent) 
linguistic behaviour were the behaviour of a being speaking an. untranslatable 
limgupge. As Ik himself puts it. 

nCHlur^g. iL may W Sail. Cuuld eounl as evidence Lhat Statu; farm of sdiviry could LMrt be 
Intcrptctcd In our language rim was not at the same nme evidence riiaT riiaT form of 
activity was sicit ipEECti beharii>r. 

However h Davidson admits that this claim - in essence- that languages are necessarily 

traiud u1 jUl 1 \rAit J familiar lonyjj' is far from ulavuius, ;md liKm'K :n.usL Im: jrguiid 
for lather than merely asacned. In what follows, Davidson provides such an argu- 
meni. 


2. Davidson, 'a con elusion, as advertised at QTj-^ r is char the very idea of a 
eonceptva] schemes tu ours (that is h of languages untranslatable into ovr own) 
makes no sense. But look once more nr his daim quoted above. This says that we 
could not have evidence That a being is speaking an untr-ansJaTablc language. Do 

able language Is 



As we saw at The question of whether there can be alternative conceptual 
schemes has become the question of whether There can be untranslatable languages. 
The conceptual relativist must therefore give- us an account of what it is for 
something to be a language that doea not presuppose Its Tr^nslaubiLity into some 
other language. So, with, a view to approaching this issue, Davidson considers two 
different metaphors ar First, one might imagine, from the same point of new, 
either kindx nf winlds or alternative universes' wruids radically different From yur 
own; or, second, one might imagine a single world as seen from different points of 
view (that is. by means of incommensurable systems of concepts). 

Win n il h ii-mL 1 .-; Li> ihe first m<:La.plK]r that in, h:llt Imugming dtlTereiU kinds nf 
woild from die same point of view - Davidson implLclTlv claims, ac that :t 
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commits us to there being a sharp 'analytic/ synthetic distinction': a distinction 
between sentences that air true purely by virtue of the meanings of rhe wo rds 
(analytic truths) and sentences that are true by virtue of how rhe wvrld is {-synthetic 
tenths). But what exactly is Davidson getting at here, aitd why is it important? These 
are difficult questions, but we- sbaJt try to answer them, both in rhe neTt five 
piLragmphii. 

To see why the first metaphor embodies a commitment to the analytic/synthetic 
distinction, consider how you would, set about imagining a radically different uni- 
verse to our own. In doing sov yon will des-rthr that universe- 'using onr present 
language. , u:\ IJavidsciin puts iL. Y:nu mighl, fur siarnple. imagine: a univu rsL' willi di.it- 
shaped rather than spberical planets, with people who arc utterly incapable of Feeling, 
guilt or remembering what happened ro them more than four days ago, with small, 
rat like beings who can predict the future ^ith certainty and communicate with the 
dead, or whatever you like. In describing your Imagined alternative universe in this 
way, you arc. in effect, constructing -a 'theory' about that universe; you are making 
rlpim; abuut what that universe is Irk*-, just as a I henry utxiul I he actual world 
consists of a collection of claims about what the actual world Is like. And you are 
tatins i* fbr granted that the words you use - like 'person" or 'planet' or "rat' or 'guilt' 
- do not change their meanings when you switch from describing how things actHinlly 

jtc tt> describing the imaginary universe. Thai is v yniu ure tilting Lt fin - granted that 
the n\Mni\\p of your words am Independent of your theory about the woild: one 
\a\igmigc can be used to construct, radically different theories. 

Davidsun'i Jiey poinL ii lhaL Such a LbuLighL-eitperimerjL embudiei the analyLiW 
synthetic distinction. For, in taking language to be independent from theory, it 
thereby commits us to tbe idea that some sentences - the 'analytic' ones - are true 
ny matter Jit™* the world is, while, ejthrrs - tbe 'synthetic' StJOtenres - d*p<jnd for I heir 
truth or falsity upon how the world is. All bachelors are unmarried', for example, u-lll 
siill be true in the bizarre- universe described in the previous paragraph; one thins; 
you ww't be able to imagine if that in your imagined universe there are married 
bachelors. By contrast, the synthetic sentence, 'Nobody can communicate with the 
dead', though actually true, would be false in the imagined bizarre universe, while 
the similarly synthetic 'Planets are disc-shaped' would be true in that universe but ii 
aCLually fake. 

of some eiajrjpbs of semeitres that art, intuitively, analytic, and 
tenets that are intuitively synthetic, and- describe Hie ^inVrenci. 1 between tbe 


Wr shall return tr> [hf first metaphor's {rymmitmpnt tr> the aoalytic- ; -Synthetic 
disdnction presently. For the rime being, let us consider the second metaphor: the 
metaphor of seeing the same world rrom different points of view. Davidson says ar 
Ip-fr that this second metaphor suggests 'a dualism of total scheme {or language) and 

LmmLLTpreted < ii:jLL r nt'. And his H lJ L-: ; i Iiltc is I hut ill Li ML'L cyiid mL'Lijjnhijr says llu.L we 
have smnudimg 'uninterpreted' - this might he the flow of experience, say, or- perhaps 
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Just [tic world Itself - and chen a conceptual scheme, wkh concepts like 'planet', 
'person', 'guilt' and 'rat' - which we impose upon chat uninterpreted concern, 
^crording to this picture, different themes - different 'points of view' - might divide 
up that iiorttfiHT irt dLlTereciT and LnertmineniUfable ways, so chit the language used by 
users of a different scheme cannot adequately be translated into our own. 

] Jr.ru;, th^ci, is a TnHaphrjr thai mijHjit, in principle;,, brjlp U¥ to gift a handle, iin I he 

notion of one language that catniiQE be TranslaTed iciio a no [her, and [his gets us back 
to Davidson's central concern: cm we get a handle on [foat noiion: 

Wc can now return To The thrust of Davidson's argument in this part of rhe tear 
DavidsLHi jajfji tbal 'adhenniH ti> [he seftinJ dualism [tbal is, ibe dualism af schsimt; 
and QMtienl, or "scheme-content dualism", as we ait calling it], while no[ incon- 
sistent with adherence to ihe first, may be encouraged by snacks on die first' (~i~l"*V 
Tn other words. Davidson suggests that trie rejection of th* analytic/synthetic 
distinction iiLi ; Hir be thought [o provide -a good reason to uphold scheme- comem 
dualism, and wtTh it ibe doctrine of conceptual relativism. 

At this point, wf need to switch back to I he firs! metaphor and. tts commitment vU 
[he analytic ^synthetic distinction. W. V. Quuie Famously rejected The analytic i'syn- 
Thetk disrinaicn in bks 'Two Dogmas of Empiricism' [IV51). And to tbFJow Quine, as 
Davidson points out at |~j |— is to 'give up the idea that can clearly distinguish 

between tbeiiry and language : nur theory aboul haw things dre-ix rml independent nf 
what: [he words we use to desenbe bow things are iubl Now, Davidson does no[ 
explicitly say here That be agree? with Quine rhHi the analytic -'synthetic distinction 
shovlii be rejected, hu.1 he clearly dries mil win! to claim thai Li xhrnuld be retained. 
.And so he needs to argue [hat [he rejection of [hat distinction does nor, in tact, 
provide any grounds for accepting conceptual relarivism. This is what he now 
proceeds tr> do. 

At pTr^, Davidson explains why the conc-eptuaJ telativlst {at what we called [he 
'global reladvLsc' in [he Introduction) might now. having rejected [he analytic/ 
synthetic distinction have 'a formula for generating distinct conceptual schemes', 
Pot example!, when scii'ntixlx abandrmt'd Newtonian physir* in favnur nf rebtivixtiv 
physics, [hey stopped thinking of space and nine as radically different rhinos and 
started Thinking of the world in Terms of 'space-time'. One mijhJ think that they came 
'[<i view ftU fal&ehutKls as truths', and vibf versa: they usL-d to believe that spj.ee and 
[Ime bad certain pjopcfdcs, and they [hen rejected those old claims and began to 
believe diiferenT claims about space and time - claims tbar they previously bebeved to 
be fa-lsr- F-lowcver h once *c h?vv abandoned the analytic /synThetk distinction-, it is 
tempting to think mat this is not wba[ happened at all. Perhapd what happened 
instead was thar expressions like 'space' and 'rime' oJjrtttfftYf their meaning, so that [he 
claims the/ previousry rejected are not the re 17 same claims as the ones they started 
to accept This conception of wba[ is goLn£ on - one shared by Kuhn (1961), 
Fcycrabend and other? - becomes possible once one fijanrs [har rhe mean hies 
of one's v^ords are not independent of one's theory about the world: changes in what 

w* heli^w: migbl gin turul-in-hand with ebangtii in ibe mKanirup i if the wrnrdx 
[o e\prtsi Those beliefs. 
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i. Try 10 describe in your own words The oonnccuon bcnvcen (L) upholding [fit 
Ull]jrt(/(ytl£heCDC distinction, .1:1 J (ii) [hinting of radical changes in uar tluiories 
as tying jnjTii^ ;i matter of corning to view old Fnl^'hrnrnL; 2s truths' vniul ripf 

mask- 

I In.iwrvrr, in the four paragraphs following fk]-^ Oavidsr.™ explains why hp L? 

unconvinced by this suggestion. The problem, he [hints. Id [hat we srlll do nor. have 
any ^jaktinii for Thinking rhar the new 'scheme' b really a different scheme from [he 
□Id n«c. For example, a materialist about The mind could recommend that people 
replace Lh,*!ir LjIIc i nf h:ijii iSdcms, feulm^*, Ju.ures and the hkv with winds nil/king out 
braJti a[i[cs and cvcihs: tiui even If people changed [he way In. which they spoke, this 
would not of itself show that they were no longer talking of emotions, feelings and 
desires. They t«uld merely be using the new words tn- express the same old 
psychological concept. As Davidson nicely purs It ac \T}-^, 'Instead of living in 
different worlds, Kuhn's scientists may, tike those who need "vfcbster'-s dictionary, 
he only wurxl; apart '. I le thus 1 nkc j s hirmd f I n h jvi" shown, that. 4/1 ml rary 1 1 » what on* 
might have though 7 , abandoning rite analytle-syntlie[l<: dlsrdncdon provides no 
grounds a[ all Tor believing in conceprual relativism, 

Davidson now goes back on the offensiue h and returns to his centra] theme; that 

L-Emtfeptiju.1 relativism is nuL imly ungnmnded hut unintelligible. ET* is gn:ing u: argue, 
from |7T~|— > . [hat BdnHne-CDnren[ dualism. - die dualism 'of organizing system and 
something waiting to be organized' - 'cannon be made inrelllglble and defensible', 
and mm neither £in thi kind nf relativism that is underpinned by Hehiiffic-LLinlert[ 
dualism. 

Recall chat the 'content' part of scheme-content dualism is supposed ro be 
.something uninterpreted", -^i- Davidsorj puts it at [nT|-> ■ the notion of 't'-mpi rii"Ll 
content' is supposedly "explained by reference to [he facts, [he world, experience, 
scnsa[lon, the [oraliry of sensor}' srimuLi r or some-Thing similar'. The basic gisT of 
Davidson's argument is going to be a-s follows. If we think That there is a "dualism of 
(that is, a di.itincliHin between) 'scheme' and 'vexntent', [hen, whilei^i we think thr 
'conrenr" is (the world, espeiience, or whatever), we have 10 provide an inTclUgjble 
accounT of what the nf/afwi between scheme and conTent is supposed to he. (See the 
paragraph a1 pj-j._J J]ut mi genuinely C comprehensible account of the: nature iiflhu 
relation is in [tie offing. And so achc-me-eonTent dualism, In the end, cannot be made 
ineligible. 

"The first proposal that Davidson -consider? comes from ihe quotation from Whorf 
at [o~r>. Whorf .says that 'Language pruduoes an nrganiEaiion of experience . . . Lan- 
guage first of all is a classificarion and arrangement of rhc srrcam of sensory 
experience which results in a certain world-order'. So The claim here Is that the 
's[ieam of sensory experience' - [he coauenr - Is 'organised' or 'classified' or 
'arranged' by Language. Whorf then goes on to state the relativist poshion he cakes 
to follow from this; 'all observers are not led by the same physical evidence to the 

amt picture H:fihe universe., unless their linguistic natiltgnjunds jre similar, hit can in 
sonic way be eallbiatcd". 
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Davidson's argument against Wharf's claim rhar language 'organizes' experience, 
a* likdeed the iviher candidar* for the notion rtf 'iciikieiii', namely J the world, nature 
tit. , happens in ihc four paragraphs from fij - --^- He scares out by arguing char wc 
'cannot attach a clear meaning to the ntni™ of organizing a single object (the v-orld= 
nalun* ttn. .) unless that object is underjfaicid to vemtain rw rynsist in nlher yrjj^c^'. 

7. fi) Explain the closet analogy Davidson uses in the paragraph ar[q (ii) Why 
ij schcmc-conccnt duahst think that what needs organizing - die content' - 

tfit Li aiSalttgirmS Ul) 'l Siiigle rthjetl"? (iTyCiU thirtk ihe 'eortterit.' Cfnild ertriSLil Ln . 

ality uf objects, try to say which distinct object! these would be - but beware, 
are not allowed to invoke your own conceptual scheme to do thtsf) 

Having dispatched the notion of 'organization', Davidson rums his attention, at 
[T]-» h to the thought that perhaps our conceptual scheme "fits' or 'race*' or copes 

the passage from [sT-^ to fT-fr, and what he claims to establish here Is that the claim 
that our concepnial scheme or theory fits or faces up 10 or copes with experience is 
really just the claim that our theory is Frwr. 

(ij EsplaLn Davidson's argument in this passage in your own words, fii) Do you 
. he SftieeeudK In L>l,iL:li:-,hiriu; 1 1 i_lL a theory's Jilting' (etc.) eapeneiLCL is just a 
I .. : Of that Itient'y'i heing true? 

Given what Ekavidson cakes himself to have just established, it rums out that 
Vane-thing i; jci a^ceptahle irjnfrptual scheme cyr theyry if it is [largely] tun;'; and 

so 'the criterion of a conceptual scheme different from our awn now becomes: 
largely true but not tratLsLacabLC ("u"|->V 


We now, at last, come to the final srage of Davidson's argument. If ihe cricerion of 
a conceptual schema different from our vwn k iha.i ^hat scheme is 'largyly true but 
not iransLauhLe ", then we can ordy make sense ftfihe itotjoii of a different r.oni.'etHua] 
scheme if we can 'understand the notion of truth, as applied to Language, independ- 
ent of the notion of translation' - since we have to be able to make sense of the idea 
Of a Scheme being true hut untranslatable. And here is the prohlem: according tn 
Davidson, we do not understand the notion of truth independently of the notion of 
translation, 

Quit*: why litis is mi is explained in the -uompTL'XKL'cL paragraph a t |v Huvid sun's 
argument is technics] and cjulec hard to follow, but amounts, we think, to ihts. Oui 
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concept of [mill, for a language, cannot be grasped Indcpcndcnuly of [he ooncep[ of 
translation. This much is cridenr in. the fact that to understand the concepr of [ruth 
for a language. L, one must know that. forew?ry sentence s of * ii tcue if and only if 
p, wheni 'i' is a description of J arid p" is replaced by J a[self (LfL is English}, Oif by A 
tnjmiflripn of s into English (if L is a Language other than English). Presuming that L is- 
English, then, gjaup the toncept of truth consists in tnyuring (but 'Tibbl^ is gnsy' 
la [jul if and only if Tibbies Is £tey„ cha[ 'Tiddles is a [abby" Js true Lf and only If 
Piddles is a [abby, and so cm. 

What docs this showf According: to Davidson, the mora] to be drawn is thaf our 
Ltyiucpt i if what ix true cuiiiioL ouLstrip what we ran, jssl'tI in either uuruwn Lin.guj.gt! 
or any cranslatablc Language. And this is because we cannot conceive of a senrence's 
being true unless we can imagine ir taking the place of Y in a sentence of the form 'a is 
true i f and only ifp" in which p" takes the place of a sentence of our Ipnguage. Ourgrnsp 
ofdieconcep[ oftnnh consists in our being disposed co aoccp[ [he instances of 'i is [rue 
if and only if p'. but the place of "p' can. only be taken by a jfitrenff we can wnrifRtfliid, 
It th|LS follows that Our ryncrpl of Irulh (inly has iippliratinrc tP a Ungi:;igc lh;il w 
can lindtfstaiid or to a language tba[ can. be [f ansla[£d inm a language [ha[ we can. 
understand. To (try tol conceive of true but unnanslatable sentences is to try to s[rctch 
our concept of math beyond its breaking point. 


i malu' i if the Davids! m\ .!:■": mu 
being «4i rticnr to the concept of truth than its featurir 
if p' schema? If so, should we accept [he argumcntr 
II. Think about [he srruccurc of Davidson's. argument againsc 

dualism.. Has he shown [hat It is ■ i.'-li- ki give ait account of :ln rela 

hcivr-t/en scheme and content according to which distinct conceptual schemes ; 


In the paper's final two paragraphs, from [*p*- h Davidson -sums up the state of play 
□s be sees Lt. tiivtn [he soundness of his argument against the (would-be) relativist V 
attempt [o dlsttngulsh conceptual schemes, k follows iliac we cannot tmellLgLbly say 
that schemes are different. We have found no means of distinguishing between such 
IChitruJs. Rut this also means that we lj.ii[hj[ say that we all share [he xaccie 
conceptual scheme: for if we cannot find a means to distinguish them, we cannor 
say rhat we all share one. Relativism rums out to be r not lalse. but unintelligible. 

In the article 5 final paragraph, frum, I y |-> h Davidson addresses the (reesrion of 
whether his view counts as realist: whether, In other words, a notion of 'objective 
truth' has been ptescrved. He thinks so: inasmuch as an anci-realisc position - 
relativism - has been repudiated, realism has been defended. In saying that ivc 
have 'unmedialed tourh with the familiar objects whn«se antirs mate vur sentences 
and opinions true or lalse', Davidson is claiming that our senrenccs and opinions arc 
capable of representing how things stand in a world of mind-independent objects. 

<):: I li ■.- nthur hand, his (L'nLial aryan-uinl jgjin:;[ julalivism has bniLin th;M nil sens* 
can be made of [he Idea of different conceptual schemes 'organLzbig' or 'fining' 
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something thai stands outside all conceptual schemes. He takes himself to have 
shown that we should abandon the search for what he calls. ac[w~|-> 'a theory-iicutial 
replity', and in so doing, he says* pbandon the attempt Co make smse of ihe 
metaphor or a tingle spaee within which each scheme has j position, and provides a 
poinr of view'. 

. about Davidson's argument against scheme-content dualism, what, 
; hi him, ij wrung wLth thanking chut th*r* is a 'single Spate' within which 


At [y~|^. Davidson states haldly that ht hp* given up 'dependence on the concept 

ofah uninterpreted reality; something Outside ill] Hdieittei arid Hrienee'. And he Wertis 
to be saying here ihat, ai bottom, it Is the notion of 'uninterpreted reality' that makes 
no a:n!C, 


Do you think a realist should claim that the notion ot 'uninterpreted reality' 
. no sens*? Why or why not? {lil What concept of 'realism" does the answer 

wwltl : 


Thomas Nagel, Thought and Reality 3 
(extract from The View from Nowhere) 

L Realism 

1 have pt various points expressed conrmi rment to a form of realism, and 
must now say more ahnu.1 il. In siinplu terms it is the view that the world is 
independent oF our minds, but the problem rs to explain thJs dalm in a 
nonrrivial way which cannot be easily admitted by everyone, and thereby to 
shc-jw how it conflicts with » form of idealism that held by many 
contemporary philosophers. 

Realism rriflkf f skepticism intelligible. In the Last chapter we discussed 
skrplicism v.hh nrgpid to knowledge. Here [ want to intniduce another 
form of skepticism - not about what we know hut about: how far our 
Tp^ thoughts cart reach. I shall defend a form of realism according to which our 
grasp on the world is limited! not only in respeet of what we can know but 
also in rv.'-]:H!L-L of what we can ftjncifive. In a very Jrtrang Minsi:, ttu: world 

extends beyond the reach of our minds. 1 

Thli lhmu Is also difended by l^dci (1933: 12* a.: 
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\\-+ The idealrsm to whkli this la opposed holds that what there la Is what we 
can thinX about or conceive of, or what wc or our descendants could come 
to be able to think about or conceive of - and that tbiy is necessarily trw 
betausri the idea of something due we could not think about or conceive of 
mikes no sense. The "we" is important. ] leave aside views, also called 
idealist, tViat hnld re-aHty to he correlative with mind in n miich wider ^nw - 

including infinite minds. If [hers art such things. Perhaps, given any type of 
world, there courd be a mind capable of conceiving it adequately; I have no 
idea of the limits on possible minds. The realism I am defending says the 
wurld may be. hn-onffeivrahle £:> mi minds, and I Hl: idfalixcn ] am opptMing 
says it could mil be. 

There are more radical forms of idealism than this, such as the view thar 
to esist is to he perceived, or thai whal exists- must be an object of possible 
experience tor us, or that what exists- or is the case must be an object of 
possible knowledge for us. or must be verifiable by us, or thar it must be 
xtrmrlhing annul which we could hpve evidence. These views have all fnund 
adherents, but I believe that they depend finally on the more general form of 
ideaJism I have described, together with different specific views about the 
conditions of human thoughr. The common element is a broadry epistemo- 

lr.igic-.al test i>f reality whirfi has raver hint its popularity despite: th* 
supposed death of logical positivism. 

I want ro oppose to this general posiion a diftereni view of the relation of 
Our thoughts 111 reality, particularly those thoughts thai attempt Vi represent 
the woid objective ry. In pursuing objectivity we alter our relation to the 
world, Increasing the correcmess of certain of our tepresentanons of it by 
CO imp en spring for the pectdiari I ies cif yur poiitt of view. Bv\t the weirltl L; m j 
strong setv3& isbdependent. of our possible representations, and may well 
extend beyond [hem. This has Implications both for what objecilviry 
achieves ^ hen it is successful and for the possible limits of what ir can 
achieve. Its aim and sole rationale is to increase our grasp of reality, but this 
makes no sense unless the idea of reality Is not merely the idea of what can 
|"cT) > be grasped by those methods. In other words, I want to resist the natural 
tendency to identify the idea Lif the wurld ax it really is with lite Idea «f wlul 
can be revealed, at the hmit r by an indefinite increase In objectivity of 
standpoint. 

If haj already been argi>ed that In various respects the pvrsvit of 
objectivity can be carried to excess, iJiat it ean lead away from the truth 
if carried our in the wrong way or with respect to the wrong subject 
matter. That is one way in which objectivity does not correspond to 
reality: Lt Is not always the besr mode of understanding. But human 
objectivity may fall to exhaust reality for another reason: there may be 
aspects of reality beyond its reach because they are altogether beyond our 

<:aparily tut furrii LOikvplions uf the. world. What lliL r n: is aaid what we, in 
virtue of our nature, ean clunk about arc different things, and the latter 
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may be smaller [han the former. Certainly wc are smaller, so rhls should 
nor br surprising. Humeri obiectrvi ry may be able id grasp only part of ttuc 
world, tnaf when it is successful it should provide ms with an understanding 
of upsets rtf reabty whose existence is completely Independent of our 
capacity co tbunk about them - as independent as iht existence of things 

we can't ^^mccivp. 

[dT^ The Idea iliac [he contents of the universe are limited by out capadry for 
thought is easily recognized as a philosophical view, which at first siglu 
seems crsLzily self-important given what small and contingent pieces of the 
imivKriL' we ant:. ll Li a view thai elm would hold exoepl fen- philtisEipriEeal 
reasons thai seem to mLc out [he natural picture. 

Thai picture- is thar rhe- universe and most of what goes on in it are 
completely independent of our thought^ but that since our ancestors 
appeared on Earth wc have gradually developed [he capacity co think 
about, know about, and represent more and more aspens of reality There 
are wme things that wr cannot uow conceive hu1 mav yet eorne Ui 
understand; and there are probably still timers that we Lack the capacity to 
conceive not merely because we arc at roe early a stage of historical 
development h but because of the kind of beings- we are. About some of 

what we L'aiini it ctwuciw we are ahle In Mn-vu.lt. v;iguL'ly this may includi; the 
mcn[al lives- of aLlcn cream 112., or what wctu on before [he Big Bang - buc 
about some of it we may be unable to say anything at all, except th,H there 
might be such things. J rhe L>nly aense Lu which we can eoneeLve or them in 
under that description - that is, aa things of which wc can form rto 
conception - or under the all-encompassing thought "Everything," or the 
niirnn'riiJt'jn I hough I "What is " 

t am not claiming that mudi of what we find pvtiiiwly ii\M\\£eiiiablt - what 
wc- can see 10 be rrtt possible, like round squares - may ncvcnhcless be 
possiblci Though there may be cases where our strong convictions of 
positive: iiHtmreiivahLlLty ranmil be relied cm as evideurr mf impossibility, I 
assume rhcy are rare. I am concerned here miner with the admission of 
possibilities and actualities which are nrgffn>c[y inconceivable to u-s in the 
sense that we haw and Can haw nn COrjCeplitHi Cif them. ("This is dinerent 
from seeing positively that tto such conception could be coherent, because, 
for example, ir would inuolve a contradiction.) 

Mot everything ahovt the vniver-se must lie in the path of wi pysj^hle 
cognitive development or that or our desceitdants - even if beings like us 
should cast forever. It is a philosophical problem how wc arc able to think 
ah nut those aspects of reality that wie can think ahiuLt. There is also the 
question of whedier we can think about daose things 'as they are In 
themselves' or only 'as they appear ro us". But what there is, or what is [he 
case., does not coincide necessarily with what is a possible object of thought 

fin- us. Even if thmugli snmr miracli.: we are (jguhlr in priui/iple 
of conceiving of evci'yihmg there Is, char is no: what makes It real. 
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Z. Idealism 

p7]-> The philuMiphiLal lT^lffl4rt[ against thii natUr.iL VtiW is simple. JT piiralleLi 
one -of Berkeley's arguments for the view chat for unthinking things h to eiisr 
is he perceived. n^rMey rhim^d. that this, h^um^ rrvidenf if wp tried to 

form the idea of an unpercelved object. Lt rums out to be impossible, he said, 
because is soon as we try to ihink. lor example, of in unperccived tree, we 
find that -aLI we can is to call up a perceptual image of a tree, and that is 
mil un.pirrretvtsd.' 2 

Ir would be generally recognised now chat this argument involves the 
mistake of confusing perceptual imagination as the vehicle of thought with a 
perceptual experience as part of the object of thought- E^en if 1 employ a 
visual Image to think about the tree, that does not mean. I am thinking about 
a visual impression of the tier . any more than If I draw a tree, I am drawings, 
drawing of a tree (cf. Williams 1 966)- 

A similar mistake would be to argue that we cannot form the thought 
of something that no one is actually thinking about or the conception of 
something that no one is conceiving of. Clearly we can think, and talk about 

line fi (:■.',!■; i 1 I l: sIj.Il iif afl~a:rs in whirh nii i:nr is thinking nr Ijlking about 
Bishop Berkeley. The fact [hat wc muse calk about Berkeley ro caLk about the 
situation in which be Ls not being talked about doesn't make that situation 
either inKJLprttfsihJe ur imfWlftlible. 
I — L But the form, of idealism with which 1 am concerned isn't baaed on this 
mistake; it is not the view that what there is must be actually conceived or 
even tLirn?ntly cvnc^ivjble- Rather it L5. the posilkin lh;it what there is must 
be possibly conceivable by us, or possibly something for which we could 
have evidence. An argument for this general form of idealism must show 
that the notion ofwhartrtFiFHtf be thought about by us or those like us makes 

Till KL'nKLV 

The argument is this. If we try to malm sense of the notion of what we 
could never conceive, we must use general idea: like that of something 
■misting, or xntci4j Lircumsl atu'r obtaining, lit jfe'5 me thing iwimg the Caie. or 
something being true. We must suppose that there are aspects of fealicy to 
which these concepts that we do possess apply, but to which no other 
concepts that we r^ufd possess a pply Ty ■rencei've simply that such things 
may Lit is hoi. to conceive of them adequately: and the realist wouJd 
maintain thac everything else about them might be inconceivable 10 us. 
The idealist repJy is that our complttery general ideas of what enisrs,. or is the 
case, or is true, cannot reach any further than our more specific ideas of 
|"rH-* kinds of things that can eiisr, or be the case, or be true. We do not, in other 

1 Birkil*^ (IJlfl. 3sfii— 3J- TtiH M tux Bolder j nnly m puiiiisn *ni iifslbun, hue lw siyi i,c M 
[Q put dii wlictf upon. [Ills Issue." 
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words, possess a completely general concept of reality that readies beyond 
any possible filling in of Its content that we could Ln principle understand. 
Or trj put The sarcw point in terms of languor . a? Davidson Joes, we do 

rtOI JJOSSeSS a general Concept Of trUth that gdfiS bejJOiid die IrUth Cif all 

possible sentences in any language that we could understand, or that could 
h<; trarejlaned into a lanpugj; that ™e yr othnrs lite □¥ could und inland. fjyr 

general Idea of what is the case does hoi transcend die sum of what we 
could cru.lv assert go be the case. Here is Davidson rejecting the idea of a 
conceptual scheme that niters the condirions for applying to the world bur is 
JitTciL'jjL irxrrn (iur own: '"["he frlLeriiin itf u mnreipr-ml nehernis JifTeTL'iil 
from our own now becomes: largely true but not translatable. The question 
whether this is a useful criterion, is just the question how well we imdeortsod 
the notion of truth, as applied to a language, independent of the nation of 
translation. The answer is, I think, that we do noc understand k independ- 
enrJy at all," 3 

5o the argument that parallels [Jerkeley'j is thpt if try to form I he 
notion of something we could never conceive, or think about, or talk about, 
we find ourselves having to use ideas which imply that we could in principle 
think about it after all feven if we cannot do so now>; because even the most 

gpnEral ideas of truth hit exLcLerat: v«i have Larry thai impliraLkin. Wr janncL 
use language to reach beyond chc possLblc range of Lis specific applLcadon. If 
we attempt to d!o so, we arc either misusing the language or using it to refer 
i/i what is conceivable after all. 

This argument Is not guilty of Berkeley s trior. It docs not ascribe to the 
object of thought something which is only an aspect of the vehicle of 
thought. Tt does not claim that to exist is to be thought about, or to have 

[h~H> been or to be going to be thought about. JtoettheLesi, Ir works lit a similar 
way, for it claims chat certain attempts co form s^gnificani thoughts fail 
because they run up against boundaries set by the conditions of the possi- 
bility <if thimghl. In [Berkeley's argument the hyprrthKKix t I" l 1 :■: L-iien.i t; without 
die mind Is said to conillet with the conditions of thought, and the same Is 
Knid here about the hypothesis of inconceivability. Realists are deluded, in 
OLner wurdx, if Lhuy Lhirilt they hams the. idea of J reality heyund ihif reach 4jf 
any possible human choughc except that one. If we examine carefully what 
they take to be chnc idea, we will discover chat it is eliher the idea of 
something more fully within our resell, or no idea at all, 

|TT-» To answer this objection It is necessary to dispute the view of thought 
on which it depends - as with Berkeley's argument. But first let me try to 
make clear how paradoxical the conclusion of the idealist argument is. An 
examination of what is wrong with the conclusion may died some light on 

1 DnvidHxi (IWA: IH4 in fhu ennn in tliia b™fc]je timb tliaL some mini miufn whh ic acr<pr 

lb* "la*igely true" cneidliirin fiw a differ*™ ^raireptLLiI srhLiinL, piovlded ii L duld he sl»wiiii(x k, roiiilln: 
■with qb* "mi truislaublc" conic Ira:,. 
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what la wrong with the argument. I must say at the outset that I do not have 
an altemarive theory of choughr to offer in place of those thar support 
idealism. My argument will br rssrntially negative- I brlieue that trie stat* • 
ittertt of J realist position cail be rejected as UrtrrjieUigLble only on grounds 
which would also require the abandonment of other, much Less controversial 
claimx. My pn^itiyn is that realism mukcx a.\ much sense as many nther 

unvtriFlahlfl sraieraeriis, tvms though all or [hem, and all thought, may 
present fundamental philosophical mysteries to which there is at presenr 
no solution 

"]"r~^ It certainly seems that ] L an. 1 n l 1 1 Lh ! vh : llul reality extends beyond the much 

of possible human thought, since tins would be closely analogous 10 some- 
thing which is not only possibly but actually the esse. Their are plertty of 
ordinary human beings who constitutionally lack th* capacity to conceit of 
some of the things char others know about. People blind or dear from birth 
cannot understand colors or sounds, People with a permanent mental age of 
■nmr cannot come to understand Maxwell's equations or the general theory 
of relativity or Codel's theorem. Theae arc all humans, but we could equally 
well imagine a 4\-c lui iln-^.- di j r.ui l- ri^t ics v.c;v mirrc.il. .lb'.i- m 

think and know about the world in certain respects, but not in all. 5u"h 

pecTple rould have a Language, and might he similar L' runjgh Inn uk sn that 
their language was Translatable into part of ours. 

If there could be people like that coexisting with us, there could also be 
such people if we did not nicisi - ihat is, if there were no one capable of 
conceiving of these things that they cannot understand. Then their position 
in the world would be analogous to the one which I have claimed we are 
pnoh;ibly in 

We cart elaborate the analogy by imagining first that there are higher 
beings, related to us as we are rc-laicd to the 9- year -olds, and capable of 
understanding aspects of the *vorld that are beyond our comprehension, 
Then they wiiuM he able tn .say of uk, sue we ran say of the others, ihul then' 
arc certain rhinos about the world that we cannoc evert conceive. And now 
wc need only imagine that the world is just the same, except thar these 
higliu r huings du niVL exist. Then what tliuy eould say if they did eiist remains 
Cnii. So it appears that the existence of unreachable aspects- of reality is 
independent of their conceivability by any actual mind. 

Does this analogy ivorltf Or is their wme asymmrtty between yur 
situation, and that of the hypothetical 9-year-olds* 
fkT-> .'ui objection might be that in thinking about them 1 have all along been 
conceiving of rhe world - even rhe world from which we are absent - in 
terms of whac we actually know about it. The features they can't conceive 
arc fully specifiable in our language. It might be held illegitimate to try to 
explain simply by analogy with this the idea of our own situation in a world 

I h;il in mem: lEnperti we l jcl'i think abnut. We cannot talk seme jdmrjly bty 
saying thar these people are iclaicd 10 the laws of general relativity as we are 
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Do some ether features of the world - unless Independent significance has 
been giuen in this statement to the general expression "features, of the 
world." rfow can an analogy give sense ta something that h« no sense an 

■tS u-v/rt, apar"! Jrftitt the analogy? 
jTj > [n response, let me extend the analogy to nuke room for thii general 
Wncept, By an addition the. jteiry ahyut the congenital 9-yrjar-olds. 

Suppose that, in the wo*Ld in which we do hot exist, one oF them, call 
him Realist junior, develops philosophical Iciiuinfis (why not:) and wonders 
whether there may be things: about the world that he and others like him are 
incapable »f ever finding i hjl aboul en" understanding, h this imptMsiblu? 
Tliat is, if he were to utter these words (supposing In other respeas his 
language were like parr of onrs\ would it be a mistake to take them as 
expressing a hypothesis which would in fact be true in that situation? Wyuld 
he sjiuply be talking nonsense without realizing j[; Would he be incapable 
of thinking in general terms what we know to be mie about his En'tuauon 
nvhki w have ^pulated ta be true!? E rere the analrjgy goes in. the other 
direction. IF we would be talking nonsense by engaging In such, speculation., 
so would be. 

The question is whether we can attribute to Realist junior a general 

ttincTpl of reality which applies, I hough he tan never kncKW it. lei ihe Laws 
oF general relativity and all the oilier features oF the universe that humans 
may be capable of comprehending. Can he have, on the basis of the 
samples af really wiLti which he is acquainted, a general concept which 
applies beyond everything with which be and tils like could conceivably 
become acquainted? If he can r then we ourselves can have the same- concept, 
which will apply to features of the universe, that we are incapable of 
comprehending. 

[anj-^ Suppose Realist junior expands on die idea by speculating rhai there 
might be other beings, with capacities that the ^-year-olds lack, who could 
underMand a.ipe.rtj( i if reality that air inaccessible t(j [hern t ttuiugh intellec- 
tual distance would make it Impossible for the higher beings, to communi- 
cate their understanding to the lower. (I assume an intellectual distance great 
enough *" lh al the hrwtir hcingS LLUjldn 1 farm a vLcaTHJUi «:imCifpliNjn. 4jf 
something by relying to some extent on the judgments of the higher betn^. 
Much of our ordinary conception of the world is vicarious in this sense - 
depending on the greater eaprrrise or intelligence of amer humans- But 
inertly believing there might be sarnetJtiaig others- could understand is not 
yet a conception of It, not even a vicarious one.) 

Admittedly the idea of a higher form of understanding depends for its 
significance on the idea oF something to be understood, and it is In dispute 
whether they have the latter idea. Bur It seems very artificial to deny that 
someone in this position could believe something we know to be nor only 

significant hul true. LhaL there are i; cm ft! pin luable by other types i if minds, 
which apply to the world .and can be used 10 form id are iruihs aboui k, but 
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which cannot be translated ijico his language or atiy language chat he can 
understand. Wouldn't a 9-year-old Davidson who arose among them be 
wrong? 

fn~|-» Id fait, wouldn'L Davidson himself have aay that this lesser Davidson 
was wrong in denying the intelligibility of realism* How would Davidson's 
principle charity br applied to (hr dispute between CKavidsyn junior and 

Realist Junior* Wouldn't It ImpLy thai Realist junior was right, because what 
he said could be translated into something we would asscir, whereas what 
Davidson junior said couldn't be translated into something we would assertf 
Ten in i1 mine. I'll* prttfolem is lba.1 [Jj-viJkiuj'k vnilum nf tTanslatiuii sei'mx tn 
be asymmetrical. L might be able to translate a sentence of someone else's 
language into a sentence of my language-, even though he cannot translate 
my -sentence into his. According to Davidson {so far as [ ran see) I coidd s;iy 
that Realist junior was right and Davidson junior wrong, but Realist junior 
would be wrong to agree with me - as Davidson junior would no doubr 
point out to him. This dt^jn't make the doctrine any less paradoxical. .Ind if 
these consequences are unacceptable with regard to die 9-year-cdds, they are 
unacceptable with regard to us. 

This issue recalls the one discussed in chapter J. seed™ 2 fof Nagel's 

bnok|, ;j!m]u.I the intelligibility ihF skepticism. In Faith tjses the (juestion Li 
how lac we can go In Forming rhe idea of a world wiih which our minds 
cannot make contact, The general point I wish to make against restrictive 
O^t llu-i iri<:s of what is thinkable is this, livery Concept lhai we have COrjUini 
potentially the Idea of lis own complement - the idea of what the concent 
■ ::u-.'-'i opU u ■ I iii --- it Ii. -- shiAvn pnMf.dj t'"\v: t""U .Win.; 

such things thai the idea involves snuit kind of cniiirndiciion (like rhe idea 
oF things that are not self-Identical] - we are entitled to usumc that it makes 
smiflc even if we can. say nothing more about the members ot'ihe class, and 
have never met one, 

Tn Iil j I hi! value of a variable in out universal nir existential 4.]ujntifiratinn. n ! 
it Is not necessary to be the referent oF a specific name or description In our 
language, because we already have the general concept at rvrrythng. which 
includes hnth Lhc things wk can name C.t describe and those we ean\. 
Against that background we can speak oF the complement of any concept 
whatever h unless it has been shown to be positively inconceivable. We- can 
!jpr;ik i if : ■ 1 1 I he things we can't d^SCritw". a-ll thr ihings can't imaging', 

"all lIil things humans can't conceive of', and finally, all the things humans 
arc constitutionally incapable of ever conceiving'. The universal quantifier 
does not have a built-in limitation to what can be designared in some other 
way. It could even be used to Form true Idea, all the things nit finite mind 
could ever Form a conception of'. Naturally rhe possibility of forming these 
ideas does not guarantee that anyrhing corresponds ro them But in the 

njlure i if the case Ll is unlikely LhaL we rould tvtrkw: reirum tn believe that 
nothing does. 
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Creatures who recognize their limited nature and their containment in 
the woiid must recognize both ihat reality may carend beyond onr concep- 
tual r^'in-h And ih;it there m-ay he concepts that w<j could nut understand- 

'l"he COitdLtlOrt is met by 3 gtiierjL LYiri£«|>[ rnf ivejb'Cy Uilder which One"s 
acmal conception, as well as all possible' extensions of that conception, falls 
a£ an instant. This concept ,«cms mr ach-qual rly ni-pbrnrd thnyygji th$ 

tdtj erf a hierarchical set of conceptions, extending front those much more 
limited than, one's own bur contained in it to those latter than one's own but 
containing if - of which some ire reachable by discoveries one might make 
huL [Jlhcr.v \juff.\i sLill, Lire n«L. ('["he hiL'rjrvhy J imld jIhu LnL-ludL' ]7;it~j.I]l , 1 
conceptions, not bnci'scciing our own but Joined with It curdy in a Larger 
one.: We could ascribe this concept to the philosophical P-year-olds Ln our 
erample, pnd 1 maintain that it is the am? as our gerjeral concept of wh^i 
there is. It seems to me so clear that we have ibis concept that any theory of 
thought or reference which implies that we can't have it is for that reason 
deeply suspect. 

The pursuit of a more objective view, by whleh we place ourselves bi the 
world and try to understand out relation to it, is the primary method of 
extending nnd tilling; out our particular conception of this re-ility. But the 

generj] cniuirpt implies thai tkvm :s nc guLLranltc tha.L the wh:>le cf whaL 
there is coincides with what we or beings like us could arrive ai If we carried 
the pursuit of objectLviry to the limit - to the convergence of views that 
WHJiild crone at that mythical prnnt Ltf Stupefaction, J the end i>l" inquiry." 

There are limits of objectivity as a form of understanding chat follow From 
the fact that it leaves the subjective behind. These are inner limits. There are 
also OUt-er limits of objectivity that fall at different point?, for different types 
oF beings, and that depend ctot □■! the nature r>F objectivity but c»i how far it 
can be pursued by a given individual. Objectivity is only a way of extending 
one's grasp of the wor]d K and besides leaving certain aspects of reality 
behind. It may fall to reach others, even If more powerFul forms oF object- 
ivity could encompass them. 


i. K;mt ^nd Straw son 

As with the topic yf knowledge, so with the topic of ihoujjhi.,, 1 believe there 
is a middle ground between skepticism and reducidcnsiam. Ln the ease of 
knowledge, skepticism arises when we reflect that our beliefs inevitably 
claim to go beyond their grounds. The effort to avoid skepticism by elim- 
matbig tills gap. can lead to reducdcniLsnt, a rebiterpretaiion of the content, of 
our beliels in terms of their grounds. 

With thought, the problem is the relation between our conceptions and 

whaL is pcMHibk'. Thou^iL purpiiTtK tt> Tvprcsimt facLx ,niti | t 1 1 ^. h, i I ■ . 1 1 1 ■ i - .■- 
beyond Itself, and skepticism is [he view chat our thoughts themselves give 
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us no way of telling whether they correspond enough to the nature of actual 
and possible reality to be able to make contact with it at all - even to the 
t'*U'Tit nf nermiHinE false helots about it- To escape from such skepticism 
the rtduodckftisi reinterprets the domain rnf posalbilliiai as ihe domain of 
what is or could become conceivable to ns - thus guaranteeing (finally) thar 
yyr thuugfnt? Tin rrutr; cynrJCt with il. 

To explain the Intermediate position Lee me try to locare it m relation to 
two opposed viewj: Kant's skepticism and 3 1 raw 5 on 'e- reductfcmism. (Need- 
less to say this is not a teim Strawsou would use to describe his oivn view,} 
They j. re related Ln mem; □cuilki'T in that &T~jwxLin'jf view is offered as in 
cmplriclsccrldcisin of Kant. Since Strawson's reducnonlsm Is quite gcneious, 
admitting a great deal into the universe of possibilities, ir is important to 
explain what [ think it leaves nut- 
Kant's position is that we can conceive of things only as they appear to us 
and never as they are in themselves: how things are in themselves remains, 
'forever pnd entirely out *if the- irach of our thought, 'Dniuhiless, indeed, 
there art Intelligible entities corresponding to the sensible entitles; there 
nm .\':- i In n:.'l •-. hit- un Lies m tthii'h :mi :-i?.f hk' Mai':^ ■ >l intukioj: has 
no relation whatsoever: but our concepts of understanding, being rnere 

forms of tin ili ybL fur our sensible inEiaition., rVsuld ntrt in the Il j :isL aiiply In 
them" (Kam ITS]/?. BJW-9) 

Strawson wishes to remove the Kantian opposition between thinking of 
lliLng* a£ Lhey appear to us and. Lh.in.limg (nflhuitt us [hey art in themselves by 
declaring the latter idea (in its Kantian version) nonsensical. He believes 
there is an appearance-reaJlty distinction within what Kant regards as the 
world of appearance,, hut it is basically the distinction between hyw thing? 
appear to us at any particular time at \tma a partLcLilar vantage point, and 
how rhcy would come co appear as [he resuli of an improved viciv or further 
investigation, Application of the distinction depends, he say-s, on identity of 
reference plus a corrected view: the world that now appears to me m one 
way mighr come, as a result of procedures of corrective revision, to appear 
to me or others liltc me in another way - a way that could be seen as a 
Aurrer:LiOn <if Lhe first. Nit idea i>f reality Ls left standing by this jl'£uuiiI 
which could have application to anything outside the range of possible 
human conception, evidence, or discovery. 

StrttwHoa does not cUitn that the real is cwstensm,' wiih ivhai we c*n 
aa\u\l\y form a LflrrcepiLnn of Here is what he says: 

In injecting chr sensrlesf. dogma Thar (hn concejmia] jthrmr cnrnfspnnds a; 
no poind wich Reality- we murt ncu embrace [he TEsricrivc dngma tlut Reality 
i* tornpleiely eumpre bended by thaL sduerfie aril actually is. We aJmh readily 
that there are fails v-e do iiw know We must admit also that there nuay be 

k\nAf of lia of whi(h wf lia^f . at prrpeT", no nuyr^ f cin^prinn Mian qur 
hunun pnidtLKsaLira hail of 
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schema but not in theirs. We leant nut unly kaw ta answT aid questit™, but 
liow bo jwk new ones- The Idea of rlie wpcers of Reality which would be 

desrrihi'd in rhr answers tn thj= ijuurinni we dn thm yet Vnnw W en art is 
(inu v,hLch. lute <he idea uf thie realm ufDic mmmeral, lliau^h not in the same 
dfiitic Style, IdiluCS the dairn of actual liUiTian luiowku&e and cxptriciktf tobc 
"coexrerwlie wifh (he real™. 

This HUU tu be ihu nuuussary, and nut very advanLiid, Limit uf sympathy 
With die iffiCtaphysiCi of ljaniC«idLnr.al idealism.' 

'LTliS is, ai I haw Said, J hrOud interpretation of the: rarige: of possibilities. 
But the extension of reality beyond what we can now conceive is here still 
(bought of as what wf might tome to if developed new experiences no- 
ways of thinking, and therefore conceptions of new Types of individual, 
property, and. relation thar would have application on die basis of possible 
experience. The- implied reference to tnirselves and our world remains, even 
if the xt-wics rnf dLm:*eries is th:>ugjit Lif a.i iiHEhmftletahJe. That is the basis ftvr 

Strawson's dairn that cannot be said to know things only as they appear 
or rmghc appear to us, because the contrasting idea of what never could 
appear to us is meaningJess. 

I want 10 agree with Slrawion in. denying that we know things Gi\ly JS they 
appear to us, bur agree with Kant in holding that how things art in 
themselves transcends all possible appearances or human tonceptions- Our 

knowledge Of The pJbe:iOitbu:laJ wOrldifl fsirlLjl knowledge oflhe wOrld as it L3 
in itself; but the entire world, can't be identified with, the world as it appears 
to us because it probably includes things of which we cannot and never 
could {. [mreLVK, Ti[f malttrbrnv far the human, understanding is expanded, as 
Strawson suggests, In directions we cannot now Imagine. The difficulty Is to 
stare this in a way that defies idealist reinrerpretation; realists always find it 
hard to ay anything with which idealists cannot arrange to agree by giving 
it their own meaning. 

L« me first explain my disagreement with riant. I hold the familiar view 
th?t secondary -qualities describe the world as it appears to us but primary 
qualities do ihjL ']'[> be red SLrtipJy is to he something which would appear 
red to us in normal conditions - it is a property whose definition is 
essentially relative. But to be square is not simply to be such as to appear 
square, e-wen thyugh what is square. Joes appear square. I Irjne the appeianmre 
of squareness Is s.gnLflcantLy esplataed in i«h> of the efreer M us of 
squareness in objects,, which is not in rum analysed in terms of the appear- 
and; rnr suuarr:iL';ix. The n'.d appeararjee i if red things, nn the Hither hand, 

cannot be noncircularLy explained In terms of their redness, because the 


' Srnvraan \966: 42. Sec iba ivjuunn l?79 r where h* cxpliaiLy endorses the pasiuon rhat Kicnnfx 
realism i; acceptable mi lung ai rccugnize its rvlmmty id a pjmnilar mtelLeclui] itwdpuint. 

[ yrti 1ihJl>ii«3 licit tu tjnlht Mrf;inn, rhaugh br± dnes ncn 4-apJklcly mnJdee the ixiulhlllry fif il^e> 
wc- reuJd utfvcr cmcclw of. Sec MjcCinm 193J, ths. 6 irvd 7. 
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latter is analysed In terms of [lie former. To explain why things appear Ltd 
we havf to go oursldr the circle of color qualities. 

The Kunnim virw ihjf primary qualities, t™, describe the world only as it 
appears to us depends on taking the emm* system of scientific explariatiotis 
of observable- phenomena as itself an appearance, whose ultimate- expLan- 
sr.n,in cannot withrjut circularity refer tm primary qualities Sine* |hey yn the 

contrary have to be esplaLied m te-rins of it. Primary qualities are nothing, 
more- on this view than, an aspect of our world picture, and if that picture has 
an explanation, it murr he in Terms of the effect on us of something outbid;' 
iL, which will hi* fur lIlliT rejKCKn uiiimajrhublL! l:> us lLlh: miumenal wmld. 

The view thai this must be bow things arc results from a refusal to 
distinguish between two ways in which the human poini of view enters 
into our thoughts - as form an d a$ content- The content of a. thought may 
bt quite independent oi Lis particular form - independent, for example, of 
the particular language in which it is expressed, All of our thoughts must 
have a ftyrm which m»kr» I hem Jirrxxihlr front a hp.man perspectiw;- l^ut 
that doesn't mean they are afJ about, our point of view or the world's relation 
to k. What they arc about depends not on their subjective form but on whar 
has to be referred ro in any explanation of what makes them true. 

The h:i intent ikTkcitu; thoughts trans^ndx every Term they ran take an the 
human mind. If primary qualities- were co tie civ able only fiom a human pome 
of view, then the ultimate explanation, of why the world appears to us in that 
way ci mid mil refer tu primaiy qualities of things in ihemndveH. Jiut if 
primary qualities can equally well be grasped from a point of view chat has 
nothing subjectively in common with ours> then the description of the world 
in terms yf them is not relative to our point of view; they are niyt merely 
aspects of the phenomenal world but can on the contrary be used, by us or 
by others, ro explain ihe appearance of chat world. 

The question is whether cvtry possible explanation of ™r awareness- of 
primary qualities, either perceptual or theoretical, must refer to the primary 
qualities of thinjgs outside us, or whether they disappear from the final 
explanation by being entirely included, as appearances, in whar is to be 
jim'J. UrdeiK the latter is true, the atLahigy with KeCtmdary qualities it 
meaningless. The mere fact that any thoughts we have about primary 
qualities must be formulated in language And images th-ac we understand 
(foes not settle the matter, nor (foe? the fact that any espJanativn we accept 
will be colts. Lt has to be claimed that at the limit, whether or not we are able 
to reach it, primary qualities drop cut of rhe explanation of rheir Appearance, 

BtK there in ncj n^asun to herirvc thai inference to primary qualities will 
disappear from the explanation of the appearance of primary qualities, no 
matter how complicated we make the "appearance'' to be explained. We 
can't explain the fact that things look spatially extended except in terms of 

their being extended. And we. Can't, explain the fart lha.1 thtzl L j xplj.iu.lK7n 
seems crue escepe again in terms of chinas being extended, their extension 
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ahecrJtig ui pcrccpTuallp in certain ways, and [he existence oF that relation 
aftectirui the results of our investigation into the causes of our price pnial 
impnsjsiuns of extension. And so on- If e?ch explanation of The appeai^n^ 

of .Spatial enTeiliiOiS in UnlU of exieikSiCnl Lrt the wtVrid ii eMfiTed jS J iUw, 
higher-Jevel appearance of (mndon, rhen that too has to be explained m 
(«rm$ yf rste^on in the wyrld. I lywevsr far up wr relate in the [teiies rif 

"appeaxmpea" of extension,, [he extension -of things In ihernaelves wIlL keep 
one- step ahesd and recur in [he expiation of Those appearances.* 

The only Ttumg That CRn refine this view is a better aftc-matine There 
inighL Lm: *int: at Hjmc ihL! Lix'^lanaluin nf lhL r fad that km fur all our 

theories of the physical world involve spatial extension mighc conceivably be 
explained in terms of something entirely different, something which we 
might or might nut he able to e-rnsp, Biit rent's noneifplaniLiicin in terms 
of the inconceivable noumenal world Ls not that bcctci altcmaTlvc. It is just a 
placeholder for something beyond our comprehension, and there is no 
reason lo accepl it unless rhp available Tealist position. nstribiTig extension 
10 things in. themselves, is ruled out as ictipo&sjblc . 

But what reason could there be to hold That, framing The intelligibility of 
the notion of Things in themselves h the) - couldn't be spatially extended? There 

ix no gtmd tcjsiot ninly a had llerktleyan rea-iim: the itkjvi: fmm xuhjeet- 
ivlry of form to subjectivity of content: hi other words, it would have to be 
claimed [hat because we have The conception of primary qualities, detect 
[hum] ihnjiigh ohservJLiOn., and lj.1i; iJiktM in explanations, they art essentially 
relative to our polm of view, [hough In a more complex way Thau secondary 
qualities are: relative nor jusr to our perceptual point of view, but to our 
enrire cognitive point of view. [ belies there is no defense of (his position 
which does- hot bteg the quejetcdi. 

But J[ L; necessary to mention one Kantian argument for doubting Tba[ 
things Ln themselves have primary qunlincs. ^,'vcn though it docs not show 
this tn be impLMsi^lc. The argument in thLi. !SuppiiKL r K;ml is rijjbt tn elaim 
that The primary qualities are essential fieatuics of out world picture, so Tha[ 
we cannot conceive of a world without them. This docsn'T imply that they 
fan'l jIshi he features lLih: v r <jrU as it. is in itself. nut it duts mean that vre 
could not understand any explanation of the appearance of primary qualities 
which, did not involve the ascription of primary qualities to things in the 
world, And if any £Mth alternative would, be inconceivable to us, the fact mat 
every/ explanation, we come up with invokes primary Qualities is not very 
good evidence that no hener explanation of so me other kind exists. 

ThaT is True. On the other hand, whatever may be The limits of our world 
picture (whether or nor ■[ has to include primary qualities), there is no 

By rontrarl. Ihc raluci (jF Ibiinp drup uul <iF expiaratiLH~c yftv ndj. Wu cm explain Jtimeihing* 
IcifAliLj; fed u> tut in LetjiiA (£ lis trifle nun wl fan": ewurarumjily explain the Fere itui r-cd lhbies 
gmerilly leak red crvliunun beir^s m ccrnu ofiheir beinp ted. 
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guarantee itm we will be abfc 10 find credible explanations of [he appear- 
ances within those Limits at all. To the extent chat we do, there is some 
reason to chink that the picture does describe thing? in- Themselves as far ;i$ 

it gO£i. A[ illy ™* Lt :WiiV. MOrfifttffie, there LS remarkable flexibility irt OLLr 

conception of the kinds of primary qualities there Are - far beyond anything 
Kanr wygld bave imagined ty be TOnCHfiwahlf :md it ba? enarded tr> 

formulate [heones oF [he physical world further and father removed from 
immediate experience. If we a^rcc with Kane chat the idea of tbe world as ir 
is in itself makes sense, then there is no reason to deny that we know 
anvtbing abimL iL. 

Let me now turn to the other- aspect of the view ] am trying [o defend - 
the claim that there are probably things about the world that we (humans} 
cannot conceive. This follows naturally from what has already been said. If 
our conception of primary qualities- is a partial conception of things as they 
are in themselves, its existence is a side-effect of the existence of those things; 
it results from, their effects on each other and on us, together with our 
mental activity What we art able to understand about tbe world depends on 
tbe relation between us and the test of it. Ir appears to us naturally in certain 
wa.ys„ and with rhe help of reason and controlled observation we can form 

hypi librae* ubnuL the nbjeL[:vc reality underlying tbiiKL- appeamnrex. Hut 
bow much of what [here a wc can In principle reach by [hcac metbods is 
contingent on our mental makeup and the hypotheses it enables us to 
undkiSiand. Our capacity for understanding whail then: ix may he Only 
partial, because where It exists it depends not only on how things are bur 
on our constitution, and the former is Independent of the latter. In this 
global picture we- are contained in the world and able to conceive some of it 
objectively, but muds of it mi) remain eonatiiuiLirtaLly beyond our teach. 
This [oo, of" course, is our conccp[ion, buc that docsn'r mean lc is only a 
liiglier-order description of the world as it appear-s to us, To insist otherwise 
Is to assume that if any conception has a possessor, it must be about the 
possessor's point of view - a slide from subjective form ro subjective 
content- If there are other intelligent beings whose point of view is incom- 
mensurate with ours, ihere Li imj reason why they should nut abirt See us ai 
contained in the world Jn this way. 

My disagreement with Strawscm, then, is with rhe way he interprets the 
idea that we are embedded in a world larger than we can conceive, What lies 
beyond our cunent understanding is not adequately captured in the idea of 
answers to questions we do not yer know how to ask. It may include things 
lh;U we yr n. reature-5- like us ryuld never fr.Krmu late que?r1iL>nx about. 

Whether sucb things are possible is absolutely central, for If they are. rhey 
set a standard of reality independent of the mind, which more familiar things 
may also meet We many then say that the reality of the features of things in 

ihemxeI'VKX that we have db^ivered ix juxl a.v independent nf nur r2pa.ri.ly Lit 
discover [hem as is [he reality of whatever may lie ou[slde our conceptual 
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reach, actual or passible, tn that case, what we know or chink ahout when wc 
rhink abour the scrucnirc of matter or rhr physical nature of light or sound is 
something whose appearance to us in any form is incidental, and whose 
existence- is not merely chd[ of a character in our teat theories. 


C ! i im mtn t jry On Nagcl 

Noel's 'Thought and Reality' - chapter 6 of his Tftf Yirwfron\ Sffwhcn 0SSt5) - is 
vary JLlTLiranl in style fn:m [ tavitlsim's On the Very idea n:f a CcmrEtJtual Scheme". 
While the arguments of the latter ait condensed and, at times, technical. Navel's 
piece is eapHnsive and has the character of an overarching survey of the terrain. None 
the less,. Nagel concerns himself with issues that »re no less complex and challenging. 
And, crucially one of his morals is that Davidson should be viewed, not as a realist, 
hnt as an enemy of the only version of realism worthy of the name, 

Sectitm. t 

Nail's ?r(ick heginp, engagingly, hy Stating 415 r/ltarly as possible the realism he 
wishes to defend. Admitting something that we mentioned in the Jntroduecion - 
namely, that talk of the world's being mind-independent can be interpreted in. many 
different ways - Nagel sets out his own h controversial* version of this thesis at 
I I is rimtentum is rjnt merely that the v.iitIlI is L h 4 1 j l 1 In by distm'^red by us, hut that 
there may be things that we (or arty creature past, present or future) could not even 
p£ph£h'iv al'. To use his own words. flagd rakes our grasp on [tie world to be limlred, 
iilhL .Mrnply 'in. raper/i njf wlut we can know", buL alsu 'in. nejapetL i if what we Can 

conceive'. Our representations of the woild become more objective: as they abstract 
from peculiarities in our point of view; peculiarities such as our colour- vision. Bur it 
■would he a mistake to think that the wurld jmf v what can he reveakd by an 
indefinite increase in objectivity : for there may be facts thai are beyond our ken 
even when our representations are optimally objective r[T/~|-> >■ 

As Nagel makes clear at fbT^. the main point of his piece is to defend this 

f:mreptinn yf minJ/iviiilJ relations against o^nlemprirory forms of what he terms 
'idealism'. An Idealise, for Nagel, is anyone who denies ihe realise docidne he has jusi 
elucidated: anyone who identifies the facts with what we can conceive of. Signifi- 
cantly, us will emerge in the ciiuplc of pages frcsm ( Magel takes Davidson to be 
an idealist In this sense. Although Davidson is concerned to lehut the threat posed to 
realism by conceptual relativism, to Navel's mind he does so by weakening realism 
illegitimately, 

1. Ac this puanc, look again at the paragraph Immcdiatclfy preceding [~%~| > and the 
final two paragraphs of Davidson's piece. Which version of realism - Davidson's 
<«- fJagel' s - eV" yoii find mnr* intuitive? ■'^'Wl cs, which phifijsopJiical position - 
not which conception of 'realijm' - do you find mure intuitive Why? 
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One question you might be tempted to ask at this point Is why Nagel Finds his 
robust version of realism so attractive. Why is Davidson's realism not np ro snuff- 
One answer is give n immediatery, at ftTh*- Nagd here claims Thar his Strang tealism 

If [he dtfdiih piftitter: [he position that rMUJt be accepted Unless it is defeated 
by philosophical argument. And his reason tor thinking this is that it seems 'crsizjly 
wlf :mp.irtanr giv^n what ^m;ill ;md <rr>nl:ingp-nt pieces vf the gnii^rw; wp it^' tr> 

suppose that we are capable of conceiving of the complete Inventory of [he universe. 



I are yon by Nagel's claim thai be- 


State* 2 

Fa-rty yn in section 2, starting at [T]-*, Nagd disCMSSCS, and reacts, an infacnuus. 
argument from Berkeley for a strongly idealise thesis: [he thesis thai unthinking 
things - familiar worldly objects such as trees, stones,, rabies and [he like - cannot 
esisr without being perceived by someone. The argument in question stores that v-e 
ran form nil idea yf an unpEinreivied iibyjt-rt, for tbu simp-H n'awin [haL if we try ly call 
such a thing co mind we bring no mmd a fjcnt^taitl Ettu^ of the object, and to do tbts 
is to jwrnrnvsuch an image: co sec it with the mind's eye r as li were. Nagcl's response, 
in the paragrjpb knlli iv r i:sg |"i7|->. Swih.- "Iliu fj<L ihaL I cj]I to mind a fjerCeplua.! 

Image of an object does not mean thai I am really thinking about the image rather 
than the object itself. To think otherwise is to slide from the fact (if it is a fact) that 
one thinks about the tree by mtmu of having a pruvptwl impgr to the false thesis, 
that this image is the tiling that uite is thinking about. Jt is to confuse the vehtilt. of 
thought with j[s cantc rtr. (This distinction will re-emerge later.) 

Having rnB.de this pomt h Nagel goes on to explain, at that the idealism with 
which he is rynr^rned dors nol maki' rxiialy I he *amr. mixhike l5KrJct;ley's vnjrfdrin. 

None [he less, later on, at [bT^ , Nagel nukes it deaf that be thinks that Li works in 
the same kind of way as its Berkeleian ancestor, since its key claim is that the attempt 
tt> form a ctmreptiLin <:f then; being something «f whirb we cannot etmeeive Lt 
necessarily frustrated. If we tiy [o consider such a possibility, [he LdcaUst says r wc end 
up using concepts to characterize this thing which entail thar it is conceivable after 
all. As Nagel explains at [J]^ idealists claim that the reason for this is. that J we do 
not .. .possess a completely general concept of reality that readies beyond any 
possible filling in of its content that we could in principle understand'. 

Clearly, Nagel has Davidson m mind here, as he explains in the paragraph immedi- 
ately following | g ■->- OavidsrjJi'fl claim that t>yr rrmcept tjf tru|h caniu.it extend bewnd 
the truth of sentences in any language we could understand, or sentences thar could be 
translated into a language which we ecu Id understand* is a linguistic version of Nagel s 
target tbusn. 5n IrjuquexlLun is: what is wmng with it, m- rending In Nagel? The answer 
to this question comes in the ID paragraphs following [7]-> ■ 
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In his discussion of Davidson's argument. Nagel scans, at [ j |~^, by pointing out 
what he takes to be- the implausibilicy of the idealist's thesis. True enough, we can 
form nu jmuitivf conception of things of which we cannot ounorivei but w*j pan 

entertain [he prc>pci3Ltiort that ihere Cflllldbe Such things by CAiieeLving Cif tlieffl ucldiir 
the description '"things of which we can have no conceprion'. Indeed. Nagel goes so 
far a$ lv giv* U5 J neripe for arriving at such a fiyno?E*irjn. Such a reppr ha* I hire 

steps. Fimt, we are no consider everyday cases in which, a group of people are 
eonstituncinally unable to think of some of the things thai others can think of: 
cases such as that of a species of people with a permanent mental age equivalent 
tn an ordinary if-year-^Ld, and who LhuK Wk Lin: capauU' Lo unduTxtJiid suini; *:f [he 
tiling that we understand. Second, we arc then no imagine a world In which such 
people- exist and yer we- do not. Finally we are then simply to appreciate an analogy: 
perhaps our position in the world is akin to that of the Q-y^ar-olds in the recipe's 
second sup. Thar is, we are to imagine 'higher beings' who stand to us as wc do tn 
the ^-year-olds, and which can thus conceive of things that are beyond our compre- 
hension; pnd we arc: then (y cling tin to this notion of a rca.lm rjf things of which trt;. 
can haw no <xuictpu<.iri while removing these posited higher beings from the picture. 
There we have it: the possibility of things of which we can haw no conceprion. 
As Nagel explains t|k h^. it might be objected thar the analogy is illegitimate. In 

the: Lajse rnflhe 9 -year- olds, the fea.lun.'.i they <;mno[ L'rmreEvi; 4.3 far* KperifiafolL*: in cur 
language, so one might wonder whether wc can cirrapolatc from [his case ro a case 
in which the inconceivable features of reality are not specifiable in our language. 

Jn respunse to this ConCcm, Nagel extends the analugy JL J_|-?: an exteralun that 
he takes to show, eventually, the deeply paradoxical nature of Davidson's position. 
Returning to the tedpe's second step at |n7j->. Nagel introduces a V-year-cld realist 
and a 9-y-rarold Davidson into the ihonghl i.'xpcrinvrTit. The 9-yrar old realist - 
squared In a world just like the one which we inhabit - woikders whether there 
might be aspects of reality of which he could have no nocion. but which ceuW be 
understood by higher beings (who, despite rhis,. could not communicate such a 
^rmrrptinn to 9-y4;aroldi due to the latf^r's intellectual limitations). NagcTs poirjt 
Is that the 9-ycai<-old realist's hypothesis Is true: wf am examples of such 'higher 
beings'. A 9-year-old Davidson, who insisted that the hypothesis made no sense, 
would [usl Lm: wrung. 

Eut now Davidson would seem to haw a problem. Davidson muse, surely, agree that 
the 9-year-old realise is rigbr. and che-y- year -old Davidson is wrong: rhere <rrt aspects of 
reality vf which the ^ year-old realist can havenorionyn-, and which can be ■understood 
by higher beings {namely, us). But Davidson must aha say that the 9-year-old realist 
himself would be wrong to agree with us on this matter. For if Davidson's central claim 
is conrect h and if one cannot make sense of the Idea of things of which we cannot 
conceive, then something thar is true - namely the claim that there are aspects of 
reality thac the 9-year-old realist cannot grasp - turns out. for the 9-ycar-oid rcaliit 
JiimjrJ/] ro make no sense Imagine the Pyear-old realist saying to you. 'there are 

aKpL-rtii of iv;il:ly I ; ;mnol ciirurivc <:f . All ::f us. lml lucling ! T-.i. i^L-^ ■■ 1 klitl ly 
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want [o say that what lie says Is true. But Davidson also seems to have to say thar r /roifl 
hi'j <\w\t it&'rnt ofv\ew r what the ¥-year-old reabst says makes no sense. 

This is our p?T?ckn, a paradox caused by the fpet that, as Nagel puts it at [cTj-^, 
'Davidson's notion of Translation fleihki TO hi JSyffl mtlxicaT. A may be able CO 
translate B s words, but £ may not be able to translate As; and what this means is. 
that rjnf and tJn; !Jmf thing can b* t,w\u; and yet supposedly make no WitW tr> 

someone asserting it. This, Magd states, Is an unacceptable conclusion which is 
equally unacceptable - across the analogy between the ^yeai-cLds' situation and 
our predicament - with regard to us. 


Nagel's objection eo Davidson, From | j to fiTL^. step by 

, .1:1 J pUL it in yOUr ftwrt wOrtli. {ii) Li it CrtrtvirtCirtg? What, if artylbing, do yrtu 


r Jtie section ends with Nagel drawing a conclusion from his discussion of the 
Davidsonian position. According to Nagel, Davidson fails 10 appreciate thai "[c]vcry 
concept that we have contains potentially the idea of its own complement - the idea 
1 if what the ouncept dyesn t apply tEh i |n As Irmg a.j this 4,'i.nnplernKnE is mil 
Incoherent - as is 'tlie things that are not idendcaL with themselves", for example - ic 
remains intelligible. This being so> ihe complement of 'things of which we can 
conceive' makes sens^ e*rn though we can form no positive idea of the things to 
wbit:h iL could apply. 

4. Explain what NagH means hy saying that every concept that we have contains 
potentially the idea of its own complement", and give some examples. Do you 
think what Nagel says is true of {1) quite a lot of our concepts, but by no means 
all of the : or fiij- all of our concepts, including die concept of 'things of which. ■ 
Conceive "? or <iii> all rif twir concepts except the. concept 


"[Tie fmal section nf the njctraCI fnun CVagel. the dLieuSSum nf the views of KJnL and 
Straw-son, Is also of incrinslc Interest since it sheds further light on his own poslrJon. 
One thing thai is clear is thai ihe robust realism to which Nagel signs np brings with 
it the threat yf a radicp! form of scepticism- [f the world, is m his *ery strong sense' 
independent of our minds - if, in o tiler wrmis, the world isio mind-independent as to 
extend beyond what we can even conceive of - then a 'gap' would seem to open up 
hr-tween our representations nnd the world, rjescartej's way tjf bringing home the 
force of this sceptical worry was the 'malicious demon' hypothesis ( 1 64 ] 1 2D). You are 
to imagine that there is a malicious demon whose purpose in life, is to ensure that all 
of your beliefs about the external world are mistaken, something that he achieves by 

making LL M'^tn to ycu lhaL ihiint: is jh external world of L'hain, tables, cats jntl tin: 
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IckL, when in lace [here is no such thing. The problem Descartes presents us with Is 
this. There is no way of telling that the world is as you cake it to he, as opposed to 
being a chimera created, by the malicious demon: either way, your experiences 
remain the same. Given that diis is sis, Lt iinmediacely heccnnes problematic as to 
how you can be said to know that you are not being sysrcmaricalry deceived by your 
j^nsvry (iipjri^n^s and thc.njght5L, wm^liing which, in tyrn, [ync^hlcmjtiM-s I he Ldra 

that you can have any knowledge of the nature oFche eatemal world (if there Ls one). 

So much, tor Descartes. Nagcl, though, admits that his account of mind/world 
relations places us in a distinctively Cartesian position, Although Nagel purs the 
problem Il'.-.h figuratively than I JLiwjTtts, il tx t:> all intents and purptiaes the same: 
peihaps "our thoughts themselves give us no way oF celling whether they correspond 
enough to the nature of actual and possible reality to be able to matte contact with it 
ac all - fvrn to the earent of permitting false beliefs about it' (fjT-fr). What should we 
make of this consequence? One might think that a theory's encouragement of such 
scepticism counts against it, In which case some form of anti-realism (including 
Davidson vcrjion uf 'realism') will seem attrurtiw. 

how one might argue that Davidson's view preclude? the possibility of 
ic world's being so different to the way we think it is that our thoughts are not 

Altc-rnacively. with Nagel, one might suppose thai the fact that his variety of 
niuliam 'make* secplkeim intelligible" iQ-M is si Sign rtf its euneetness. Lilsewhtre 
In The View font Newhtrt Nagcl recommends what he terms a 'heroic" response to 
scepticism: a response that acknowledges the great gap befween thought and reality, 
bur -which tries to rr-oss it without artificially narrowing it (19$£: The* was 

Descartes' own way with the sceptic 1 1^41: Meditations II— VI). 

6. What if the moral we should draw from the fact that Nagcl's realism renders 


Civen the nature of Nagel's realism - a realism that opens up the conceptual 
{jiiMsibiLity that our thought may fall tu make djiv sort ofci intact with the wnrld - tin'l 
his heroic response to scepticism doomed to failure? Not a hit of It, claims Nagel. As 
Nagel explains from although he cakes our experience of secondary qualities 

{•qyah'tie? SMch as rolour^ tpste and smell) to fail to represent the world as it really is, 
be believes our primary-ejuality experience (our representation. r»l" a thing's size arid 
shape, lor example) to be capable of representing the world as ic is in itself. Although 
our primary-quality concepts are 'essential features of our world picture" l]"r~|-fr) - 
that IS, our Conceptual jcheme - they ace tionr: the lr-W features of the mind 
independent world. And the reason why Nagel thinks this is chat primary qualities, 
by contrast with secondary qualities, figure essentially in the explanation of their 

Lip]:H!i*rjcLi L r : -wink: the ri'd jpigKiiirarKL 1 of things is i'.xy\\i\iivd in Icmu, roughly, of the 
teirure of things and die properties of light, we can only explain the faet chat things 
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look spatially extended (look to have a certain ahape, say) in terms of their really fcriw^ 
extended (having a certain shape). True enough, our primary quality concepts form a 
central part of our concepttul scheme, hut this is a claim about their_fr™, not iheir 
MMtni. 'Iheae eoneepts are. e.l"eourfle. accessible from our jwiuit of vie™, but they am 
not about either that point r>f view or the world's relation to it (as is the cast with our 
Kecondary-quality concepts}. 


sone might object no Nigel's view about primary qualities sa folk 
Just Isn't true tbat the appearance of, say twalncss it to be explained by reference 
[ft Lbue ova-1 ahape! L>f the u)>juL-[ chai appears la us. I br romul objects ean p-erfeetly 
well ;ippcar oval to us, Do you. mink this would be b good objection? Why or why 
notr 

8. Read carefully how Nagcl distinguishes- between squareness, and redness in the 
three paragraphs from [eJ]->. Doea this way of drawkngtbe distbsctinai scrilui fan as 
egrnset* (In particular, tliinlt about the iu* H: wbi<;h Vie puts the disCinc 


F rnving drnwn hi^ Jixi irjtfion between our primary-duality and secondary-quality 
ccvueepta, Nagel sums up -a 1 bit he talus ici be the moral of his discussion of 
scepticism. We tan be sure thai primary qualities arc toiu fl\lc constituents of the 
mind-independent world by virtue of the fact that they pull their weight in cxpLan- 
;i1itms nf our eiperLeme. I lence. there is ny reason tn den/ thai we know anything 
about the 'world aa Lt Is in Itself" (tbat ls r the world as It really Is}. 

?, Arc yoti convinced by this reply to the sceptical problem? Suppose someone 
said this; primary qualities figure in what we take to be explanations of their 
appearance^ but given Navel's robust realism, how could we ever know ■ 


Having defended the elabn ibai we can have knowledge oidie world as it ia bi itself, 
Nigel returns, from [7^ to the end of the extract, ro the topic of his robust version of 
realism. Hem Nagul claims that the kind of realiSL picture he nstLtmrueiLds beer Km iff 
obligatory once we appreciate that the content of" our representations La determined 
not only by how things are, but also by how our minds work. In Nagel's own words, 
[ojur capacity ■for understanding "dipt there is may be only partial h because where it 
gjtisu it dajjuuds not only on bow things are but on our cfrristLiuiitkn, aiid iJie Cornier is 
independent of die latter'. We aie able to describe sonic aspects of" reality thai a 9-year- 
old cannot grasp; we for at least, some of us) can describe reality as containing curbed 
.space-time, sub-atomic panicles. PNA. arid tbu lite. Hut there are limit* to our 
cognitive rcaourccs; we are. after aU r only human. Perhaps the ultimate nature of the 
sub-atomic realm ot the outet reaches of the universe (say) will never be revealed to us, 

bBLiiuxi: we are: jdmply nut up In the jnk f)ur pe^pEL'tiw: Lhn the wryrid might mil he 
built for representing the world in Its entirety 
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In du paragraph FoUowLng [r~\ > NagtL oprc-isca his c-unvkdon thai 'wc 
able [[> COtlCuLvir xikcw; uf [thu world) objectively'. MLujuIJ he be su SLtre? SuppoMj 
■wmetme to say this; if hring to bear a conceptMa] scheme on hen*- ihinjp 
this means that we can never conceptualise die wiwJrf a* it really k r only riif 
[ iM «v fdierciw jr: do ftp i"csc nt the world as Li rcaUv is, wc 'would have to stand 
outside of our concepcua] scheme, wfiLcli ks impossabLc. Whac would Nagcl say bi 




I ' lltI her Ki-silinu; 

A bttlpful mtniJuctitjn W n-jlixm / □nU njalixm debalex is provided by Kirt LW9. CJn 
[his subject, Wright ]p?2 is highly odgbia] and [houghc-p*ovoklrig, but difficult. A 
jjood survey of the conceptual schemes literature is provided by Lynch 1^P3, eh. Z. 
A philosopher in tunc with NageL's approach is Bernard Williams, His notion of an 
'absolute conception' oF italLry - a notion similar to Nagel's view from nowhere - Is 
in.trociu.ced In his I V7M and further discussed in his ]WJ5. 


Usany Questions 

I . Davidson's argument against the VTjry Ufa of ji coiHPptual whemt; sound? 
1. What, in your view, is the most pbusihle version of global realism? Is such 
realism drfe liable? 

A. What tki you undendand by 'relativism'? It there a. pETKuasii* argunu:nL fiw ibis 
thesis' 

4, Do we haw "the concept of an uninterpreted reality, somjething outside all 
schemes and science' (Davidson)? What consequences does jwr answer have 
^r die Ttalism / aitLL-rtalism debate? 1 

5. Ls the fact thar it renders scepticism unintelligible the basis or' a good argument 
■for anti-realism? 
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Introduction 

This chapter sees us maie our first foray into matters vnltflogkai, the study of what 
kind? rif thing L-sisl. l'hilywpln;!* why dip inty thLj suhjwt anr-a pngagt m dispute as 
to what ouj Dhwfc^y (die philosophically sanctioned list or the kinds or entity that 
exist j should include. Most of us would agree that the Items we unrcflccttvcly call 
'thrngs' exist; entities such as individual chairs, pebbles, trees h pillar boxes, and the 

I □ k r . ]iuL .dmuld cur LKi:lE>li.>jjy abk> tiLHitjin, fur ci inn pit;, tsvtmLs [l- .g. iht pldping 

Ciifj flnari, processes (e.g. TTtf JVidusftfa! fi^iwriiiJiffl^, or sraccs erf aRaLrs (e.g. 
ElmrtoT'i being $tma\t)) Whether the furniture of the universe includes such enrities 
and. if art, how wl- xhimld characterize diem, line rtntdogLca] qijesiirtrts. 

The cuitological dispute: with perhaps the longest and most distinguished pedigftc - 
whai has become known as the "problem of unrversals' - is our topic in the current 
ttiarrttjr. The iwu* is (hi?: should yur yntylygy include universal* as as partku- 
lacs? □.ut lieibre you. can get to grips with the two tens grappling with this question, 
you. need to know what ls at stake in this quarrel: that is, you must be clear about the 
supposed nature of the disputed entities - uni^ersals - and you must understand how 
thty Lin: supposed ty differ Jrimi particulurH. 

Paniaihin and nuiwrMik 

Just now we said that most of us would agree that the world coriciLns what we 
unrcflcctirclycalL 'things'. Such, things- the items we can perceive, trip over and bang 
into - are a subset of jmtpnikrr But- of course, two or more such particulars may he 
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of the same r>f t: two distinct pillar boxes may both be ird, cyltttdrtfa! and m^Eii li'ii. Jar 
example. UnivcnatSy if there exisr such entities, are reified characteristics. That is, they 
jit entities in their own Tight, so that fhf ma$s or <;h:ipr ofo pillar boN is an adJiiifmal 
eiltLty [O [he pillar hoi itself What is more, Uhi\rersals art entities With a Special 
feature: rfprutflJu'Jftj; At any give memmt in rime, one and the same universal may be 
pOSStJSWid (philosopher? tend to say ■instantiated' or 'exemplified') h y m V n} than 

particular. So, the idea is this: If two or more pillar boxes are both red, [his consists in 
The tacr that There is a single- entity -The universal redness -ihat is instamiared by all of 
tbcrn. There is a single entity that is fifrratry sJifund by each pillar bo*. 

Here, then, we have the fmsx id the JixliiLrliiitL he lw if -t n particular! and universal*. 
Univcrsala, we have Just noTcd, are rep eatable: tbe very same universal can be wholly 
present in mare than one place at one time fr.& redness can be wholly present in a 
pillar bos in Manchester and, simultaneously, in a criclwt b?ll in Durban}- Particulars, 
by concrasT, are urLrcpcarabLc: if there Ls a pillar box in Manchester and a pillar box. in 
London, we automatically have two distinct pillar boxes and. nor one, multiply- 
I L :m - ; 1 1 1 ■ l! pillar hire. {Of course, wf ci udd .';*w ;l particular pillar bus in ha If and locate 
uiu: hall In Manchester and the other half in London. But even so, the pdlar box will 
nor be multiply located in the appropriate sense, since tbe pillar box will not be wholly 
present in either location.) 

Ln the pmiuui chapter we introduced yiiu LO realism about the esiernaL wOtW: the 
doctrine that things such as tables, trees and people exisr and are mind-lndcpcndcni. 
In a related, use of the ternt 'realism', realism about universal; is the thesis that 
univtJT^ts - repea.tpble entities - *J*ist- Trvm now on. when we use the word 'realism', 
we mean realism about tttrt.m?idk. 

One thing is for sure: realism j bo lit universale is highly ODUTroversial. Opposed to 
the realist is the nominalistr someone who follows Locke (l&M: lljiLLW) in thinking 
that 'all things that exist art: :mly partic-ulni*'. Qixr first trsl sees Mirharl ITevttt 
pressing tbe nominalist's case against one particular argument for realism; David 
Armstrong replies to Devirt from a staunchly realist perspective. 

Typically, a realist will claim (hat Lhc explanalum uf Certain uhviiiuS facte requires us 
to posit entities of the kind in question. (To use the standard Jargon, she will say that 
such explanations require an etiological c^mifiirtnrttt to such entities. ") 5o what are the 
ob*ious frets to which a realist is likely to app^'n-l 1. The fact most commonly appealed to 
by realists is tint distinct particulars may be of tbe same type or kind: arid it is the 
thought that this phenomenon stands in need of further explanation - chat there is a 
problem of the one over the many - rhat is the chief concern of De vitt and Armstrong in 
our selected texts. As we have noted already, two red pillar boxes are distinct entities 
and yet they are both red: they share a reitta k, in some sense. The realist believes that 
the tact that the two parriculars share a nature stands in need of fTfrdsndfiffii . and that 

i inly a tummilmeiil In universal* £-jn pnhvide mt with a plausible Mich explanation. In 
other wo ids, rhe realise Takes both of ihe folio wing claims 10 be [rue. 
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(A) We need no explain what ti \i for two parriculars co be of the same type (e.g. 
for two pillar bones both to be red); 

(B) The only satisfying fxplanan'on of what it is for twy particulars to be of thf 
same Type is diat [hey share a universal. 

Nominaliyt> - opponents of realism - fall into r.mi; tjf tw^n categories, dep^ndin^ on 

which of the above rwu claims [hey deny. Many nominalism aecep[ {A}, but deny (B), 
claiming chat sameness of type admits of an explanation that avoids oncological 
commitment to universal* Along these lines* It has been suggested that our two 
pLlLni t>:]:(<:s am red by virtue 11T, fur eiJEnple;, [tic amc prcdirale - is n'd' - being Ltlu' 
of both- or by virtue- of bodi p LI bar boxes being members of the class of all ttic things 
that axe red; or by virtue of both pillar bases resembling a paradigm red thing. fFor a 
detaikd discussion of thfse options. s?c Armstrong 1989. chs. 3-3.) De-^itt, however, 
following W. V. Qulnc rakes another path, denying (A). In. his view, as yon will 

see, the problem is chimerical, The facr thai both of our pillar bcKes are red does- 
nut stand in need «f explanation* and 30 dues not "squir* to admit gnivensals into 
out ontology. 

Predication aM puraphmsc 

la die previous seedon we explained thai realise will typically claim rhat die problem 
of the one over [he many can only have a realis[ solution. But it is important to 
appreciate [hat [he fad LhaiL dLKinLL individual* rfllf share, a nature - thai is, be of the 
same rypc - is nor [he onLy fac[ 10 which a realise may appeal to motivate, her 
position. She may also rhink that aspects, of our language-use require lie to believe in 
1 h<." gxigtence of universals, as we shall nyw see. 

A second pheiiomeiioii to which a realist may appeal - in addition la sba-redness of 
nature - is [har of prcAkatim. A predicate is a form of words [har is used 10 describe 
something, examples of predicates being the italicized expressions in the following 
jttcitKnrns: 

(C) Manchester v mmy. 
fl~>) SueraLei 15 xmib-no.iai . 
(E; Ingmar ts happy. 

[n c^h of (C) to {E) t the predicate is uwd to <trtrribc th* item picked out by a name 
("Manchester , 'Socrates', 'higtnar'}. Realists find it tempting 1a suppose dial predi- 
cates am akin [o names, serving [o "^[roduce" or 'express' entities: universals. The 
idea is something like this. The role of 'is rainy' in (C) - like rhe role of the name 
'Manchester" - Is to represem something in [he wotld: Its purpose is not purely 
formal as is the case for words like L and r , "or' and 'if. Bur, since we apply 'is rainy" to 
places other than Manchester* and since, In doing so, «.t mean the same thing by the 

prrJuaLf, the realist toll ton m<!nds [hu1 m should Lreal iL as l 1 /pressing a universal: 
raininess. Coriscqueridy, when n comes do each of (C) co (E), die realise says ihar in 
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dticr\b\i\g an object as rainy snub-nosed or happy, wt aft saying Thai an object 
instantiates a universal. And this reading is supposedly demonstrated by the fact 
that each of (C) to (E) can kr pnraphrawd in such a way js tu bring the hidden 

ndtertilLt; Ui 1 uikivertal full into Lbe tjfkicL: 

(C*i Manchester instantiates raininess; 
[D"i derate* instantiates smib-nosedness; 
(F*> Ingmar instantiate happnnex*. 

Ln each of {C*} do (E*) then? is a noun f raininess", 'suub-iiosedness', luppiness'j that 
would seem no be doing the job of referring no a universal. Predication, Armstrong 
urges at J |-> in his articlei must be taken with J ontological wriotisness'i 

The; 1 1 mm I fac:L wIkim: L'vplmuLion may tx: L^kuin lny li tv aLisl Llh rum mil us 1n I he 
existence of univcrsals is also linguistic. It is This: there arc true sentences ihat 
ostensibly involve reference to universal!, sentences such asr 

(F) Rjed is a colour; 
{Gj Humility b a vhTU*; 

and 

(H) He has. the same virtues as his lather. 

ClearLy. the nominalist must deny That this apparent reference to universals is real. 
And the obvious strategy for doing so would be ro argue, fine, that there are 
p;i™ph™ws offFi W {ETj that invrjl^ jm such ostfnphJr lufenenc*, and, «jcuntl, 
that these paraphrases are mere batic than die sentences they paraphrase: thar is, that 
the existence of such paraphrases demonstrates the ostensible reference to universals 
in i)'; In ■;! I j t:> Ijl 1 appinrnt (inly. C imisiJcr j. simiLji xtr;i1*gy fur dealing with 

(H The average family has 1.7 children. 

Ll is nfcviLVusly ubcmnl H i think I hut thcru Lixixlx in aCluul family that has 1 .7 L-hildren. 
and yet ([) is true. Consequently, to reveal how (I) can be true- without committing us 
to the existence of such a queer entity, we m-ay paraphrase (l> js 

{J) The total number of children divided by the total number of families is 1.7. 

HvLdemly. (Jj dots itoi commit us to Lite existence of ajj actual family vt'LTh L.7 
children. Paraphrase has been used to show what the ontologkal commitments of 
<[) really are. There are, however, problems in applying this strategy of paraphrase to 
tht; CJSU nf wntwisj surfi as (P} ty (I I) that jppjar to cummLt imhiliigirjlly 
to universal*. Even DevJit accepts that such paraphrases rrdgriT be hard to come by. 
And r in any case, it is unclear what the rules of the- game are for deciding which of a 
pair of sentences reveals, the trur onroloeical commitments of the other. 
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A fnvi>\(7\\. for rpdJisnq 

The previous section ended, with a problem for nominalism. But the realist has to fare 
up LLh (u1 I exit) imu prohkm [on. as I Jl-viU briefly explains at F»r what I lit realist 

must do la estplainwhat ii is Eor a. particular to instantiate a Lmlvcmal, something chat h 
is none too easy to do, For if t as it seems natural to think instantiation is a iffafi^i, 1, 
Ltuat obtains between it ai:J J\ Lhen iViii realist wifl hart lO treat J as a. universal, and, 
consequently, will have to posit a new Instatitlaiioti relation, J*. to hold between I and 
its relata . But here a vicious regress threatens, since t bp ttuc same reasoning, J \ too. can 
only be a univ*™l and h as a TT^ult. subject to the very same prublem. Whjit this 
fiiraniunraMa is Lhar. maianiiaricn) cannot be a relation, fine now the question la [his: can 
[tic realist explain the nature of instantiation in noti-TelationaL terms without lapsing 
into obscurantism?" Armstrong - perhaps the most influential retenr realist - ta.kcs up 
[hii issue at [J]-} in bis art^Le. HevitL as one wnuld dispcLf. of a lommittud nrjminaliKl 

thinks realism is slumped. 


Michael Devitt, c "Ostrich Nominalism" 
or "Mirage Realism"?'* 

David Armstrong's approach to "the problem, of universals" has a contem.- 
pnrary glrws: hit leaves it lo "tnlal srk;nrr...Hi drlpr-mme: wha.1 univtji^aLs 
there are." Nevertheless his conception of rhe problem shows him to be a 
devotee of [he "old-time" metaphysics. The problem is the rradiiional one 
allegedly posed by the premise of "Plato's One over Many argument"; 

'Many difFurunL pajlieulart Ca.n ill ba.ve what jppL'jrs LO be the Klme nature" 
(p. xlil).' h la a pity that Aeniactotig tahca no serious account of the "new" 
metaphysics of W V Quine and others according to which there ii no such 
problem, ai .^i-mKLnjrij; su^ks 10 solvt. £ in my view this Quintan position is a 
much stronger rival to Armstrong's Realism about univcrsals than ituc many 
others he carefully demolishes, 

The universal? v/e arr {uncerned with bene are properties (what QuitM! 
calls "attributes"} and relations. "ReaLlata" 1 belteve hi them, "Muonuialists" 
don't. After outlining, five versions of Nominalism, Armstrong mentions the 
Quintan position as a possible siith under the title "Ostrich or Cloali-and- 
Jaggpr Nominalism": 

'] ,1111 indebted m Ebuncrji Ihlor for help with the lira drift nf rJils piper tni \a I?avld Arm string ini 
Frank Jaritfun Ifcr rtilpiul tumrnunO on Ifiw dralt. 

Qnluraiy, ]97U. 

i Scu pmucutirly Quinu's dijcus:km m "On Wliat Thurr Is," From n Lop'ca\ Pmnl nFVfrwi New Iritrfc 
Harper Tiwrhbtwdii, IWJ; pp. fl-H. yuinL's dUciuElon It Itredy alined ac a pniMinn ]ik* Ainnsrmiini 
■;"Rir MrJl' rud McAnmiirnr^' ": bhzahcdi Itior:. 
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] huvu Ln mind thust: phiksopher* whu refuse to oj^rtcrajiTE universal* but 
who m iht wme dmc see no need for any revhituue »n*lyst-5 oFdw ?ortsjnwt 

outlined. TTiere are nn univerrjli hue the jwrptisirinn th.it j is F is pcrtifiLy 
uJl ri^ht as it is. Qainu's refusal tu Likr pcrdicaHrj with my antuUtftxal 
scrtiMiatKis sterns to nuke him a. Noniinabst of ihis kind. rp. LCJ 

Wienie, these ptiiLfjsopJieTfi are guilty of Lrybig to have Li hoih wavi: JiinyLng, 
universal whilst, jm'itid Jarre, unashamedly making use of them. They 
nimmit th* 5m yf failing To answer "a rompulsory question in the examin 
ation paper" (p. 17). Ln Quineaj) language, they fall to face up to ihelr 
ontologkal commitments: 

Osmetics are reputed to ignore problems by putting their heads in the 
sand. Mir;ige:s aire amither feature iif de.sert Life: penple see things that aien't 

rheit. An "Ostrich Nominalist" Js a person who mamrabis Nominalism 
ivhilst ignoring a problem. A "Mirage Realist"' is a person ivho adopts 
Jiealisrn Lil:lj.ukl hi- shuS a. prOhLem thjt isn't thirt . My ma.jor thusis is as 
follows: 

1. Ty mpintain Nominalism whilst ignciring tlir One over Many argu- 
ment is not to be aji OsTrich Nominalist; rather 10 adopt ftealism 
because of than argument is to be a Mirage Realist. 

lisLahlishmg this thrjds would mit, of ^OurJc. shyw Hsulijm trt he unjustified 
(let alone false"): there might he problems Independent of the One over Many 
■irgy ment for whith Realism is a possible solution. Armstrong thinks there 

are. I aignse. Yin the extent lhait he is rcspi mdm^ In tho^: problems he is not J 
Mirage Realise. My rhesu about htm Is as follows: 

2. Armstrong is largely though not entirely a Mirage Idealist, 

Correspondingly, a Nominalist could be an Ostrich by putting his head in 
the sand as rtn\ problems loom. However correct his stand on the One over 
Many argnmcnr ho could eiltevaKit commit the sm that Armstrong com- 
plains of. I don't know whether there are- any Ostrich Nominalists, hut the 
only philosopher Armstrong alleges (tentatively} to be one, Quuie, j s -not; 

J. Quliie Js not an Ostrich NomlnalLsL 


Arj^umcnl for Thesis 1 

Attending to Armstrong, the problem posed by the One over Many argu- 
ment is tha.1 Lhf explaining 'how numerically JiJFerenl particulars r'jin. never- 
theless he identical Iti nature, all be of the same 'type' " (p. 4]). What 
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phenomena lie supposed to need explaining here? I take ir rhar whar 
Armstrong h alluding to is the common habir of expressing* assenting to, 
and believing, statements of the following form: 

{1) a and h have the same property {air of the r-smc type), F-ness. 

Tl> setrle ontologka! questions we need a criterion of oncological com- 
mitment. Perhaps Qu trie's criterion has difficulties, but something along that 
line Is mandatory, The key idejt is that a person is-commitied \<* the ?tistence 
of theme ihui^s that itiluI uiixt for the KenlenLieK lie jrcejjLs to: he iTue. What 
must cjjisc for a given sentence no be true Is a semantic question no whLch 
our best theory may give no answer in which, we have confidence. Further- 
mot? the sentence may. by it-s use of quantifiers or singular terms, suggest an 
answer which the person would want to ia-.ii. Hence, in my view, the 
importance of Quint's mention of paraphrase in this content, Suppose 
the giv^n sentence seemj ty require for iis iruih i he existence of G's 
yet the person ean offer another sentence, which serves hLs purposes; well 
enough, and which is known nor to have that requirement. This, is known 
became crnr semantic theory can be applied to this other sentence, in a way 

ihul Ll L-jrmiit In I he: given. sentenLr, to ntuiw that the senlenre rjci he trut 
even though C's do nor exLst. We eon rheti say rhac the person's appartnr 
commitment to G's. in the given sentence arises from "a mere manner of 
Kpaaking"; he ii nM rtally eOrmnLlleel to them. 

Mow in ihe ordinary course of conversation a Qulncan Is prepared to 
express or assent to the likes of [])■ U J seems to require the existence of an 
F-ness for it to he true. So he appears committed to that existence- To thLj. 
extent the Oiie ova Many argnmeiit doe£ pose a problem to the Quiriean 
Nominalist, bui ir is a negligible ejnenr. He has. a suitable paraphrase readily 
to hand; 

(2) a and b are hath F. 

When the Ontologies! ehips are down, tie Can dntp (1). "I"here is no pnthlem 
ahouc Jdentlcies in nature beyond a riivial one of paraphrase. 

Armstrong will not be satisfied, by this* of course: "You have simply 
shifted ihe problem. In virtue of what are ^ and bom F?" The Qu-inean 
sees only a trivial problem here too. It is in virtue of the following. 

(T f asF. 
{4> b Is F. 

Armstrong will still be dissatisfied: "In virtue of what is a for b} FT" If the 

{.)n« ni'/Lir M;my urgurnt;nl piiM'. 1 . u nmliLp:!} it is this. T!lj( v/js ImsLlktLtjILy the 
case and, r ho ugh Armstrong always i\ata the problem in rerms of identities. 
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in nature, i[ is the ease For him tod. 1 ' If ihetc is tto problem for iJtc M<m\mllst in 
fJJ ithJ {4} at they stand ffcr h h* Jiai dfl flitfy r^iteinirrkjri of itfrnM'M'n in tMrHir, 
The Realisf who accepts i he One over Many proWem attempts tu sulve it 
her*- by daimlng tne eiistertee of a universal, f-ness, whleb both, d and h 
ha^e. The Nominalist who acccpn the problem attempt* ro solve it without 
(hat rlaim. The f^yinsan n;jprtx (h* pryhkm. 

H>1-> The Qubiean sees no problem for Nominalism in the likes of (J) because 
chert is a well-known semantic Theory which shows char iJ) can be true 
without there bemg any unrverssls; 

(3) b true if and only if there- exists an x such that V designates x and 'F' 
applies to x. 

So {3) can be- tni£ without [he existence of F-ness. There Is do refusal here 
"to take predicates with any ontologies! seriousness. '' The Quinean thinks 
thai then- jtcUy utmir exist something (xaid ux firmly ax ynu like: Ltd I [Jit 
predicate "F applies to. However thai thing Is not a universal hut simply an 
object. Further, in denying that this object need have properties, the Qui- 
n^'jn is nor denying that it toUv v J 7 (or G, or whatever)- E-ft is nor claiming 

thai il is '"j hare particular." Hi sees shj need to pky that game. 

The Realise may reply that [his is a mistaken staiemenr of the truth 
conditions of {3) and that the correct oik don require the existence of F- 
ness for ■: 3 j'i truth. Until a good argument for this reply rs produced the 
Quintan is entitled to ^o on thinking he has no problem. 
> A]l of this is not to say that there is nothing further about tXii or about p 
bn:Ln^ J\ LhjL mijrlil ijl'<:J ■■ KpL:ii^:i[irKn. L ran think ■nffucir [KUKibh: probl^r™ 
here. None of them pose any special difficulty for the Nominalist, they are 
irrelevant to "chc problem of univexsals." 

(ft We- rni^ht nted to * xpLain what cbiwcJ a [y be F <ii) We might nerd to 
explain what was tht purput of a being £ Nobody interested in 'the problem 
of unlversals" is likely to confuse their problem with (il or (il) and so 1 shall 
set them aside immediately. 

tt is not so easy to keep the two problems distinct from "the problem 
of universale" (iii) If'F is nuc a fundamental predicate then as re due ovists 
we might need to explain what fcntttituttt a being F; perhaps we will want to 

be ti>ld thai, it ix in virtue chf heiTiyj i^i, wh^n; ' lj' ix .mmH phyxi^ji predH iilL 1 Id 

is a gene hi virtue of bemg a DWA molecule). {\v} We might need to explain 
the sntwniricT of 'F': we might want to know what makes It the case that V 
applies to a- 

The traditional "problem of univerials" has often appeared in a ffliilead- 
ing semantic guise: how can T "b^ applied to an indefinite multiplicity of 

1 Jet, tj;., hi* remarks (n; t]«rifli NfttviliiiWu (qu^ctd jb^wl nt,d W* dkruulrart of lbs- vsiltrieA nf 
NDrniriilhon. pp. 12-1 6-. 
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particulars" (p. xUL; Armscrong docs nor approve of chls way of pucclng [lie 
problem)? The strictly semantic prohlem of multiplicity docs not have 
anything to do with uni^ersals- ^ ne*d to fjtplain The link between 'F" 
j [Yd! all f chihgs dcL virtue of which the cornier applies to the latter. "JTiia is hoc 
different in jirinci'jrif From explaining the Jink bt'cwrcn 'n r and one- object, n, 
in virtue uf whifh the frjrm^r aV-^gnatej the latter. The explanation T" 

application depends on a theory of one semantic relation, application, [lie 
explanation of 'a' s derifination depends on a theory of another, designation. 
A feature of the explanations will be that it is F things that arc Linked to 'F ", 
and d lha.1 is linkud 1n a". ~l"hi: F-neHi 4jf h'thingx and ttu: jijsl'ks of d net J cli it 
go unexplained in the semantics. Thus L chink Ic Is pare of a good explanation 
of the bnl: between 'tiger' and the many objects that it applies to that chose 
objects are grtwh'cally of a certain sort- So trie wnwnti* problem may 
require same answer to the question: in virtue of what b a Fl Bur che answer 
required is of type (n't), a reductivisi answer. 
| J |~> In drnying that thfTC is amy pmhlrm Fur th* Nominalist; ah put (3) it ej 

important to see that we are nor denying, the reductlvist problem (Lll), nor 
the semanricist problem (Lv>, nor some combination of (Lit) and (iv>. What 
we are denying can be brought out vividly by taking 'F to be a, fundamental 

pnsuuial*, say a physical predicate. Then then: a no pnihlem (iiij: hi: hum- 
nothing co say ahouc what mates ji F, ic juat ii F\ chac is a bask and 
inexplicable fact* about the universe. Problem (iv? remains: it is the problem 
of explaining chi; lint, between, the prtdiejee "f and thaibasie fact. Nothing 
else remains to be explained. 

Why be dissatisfied wich this? Explanation must stop somewhere. What 
V'"IC'T plare (hail with a Fundamental physical facl L>Fnur worlds 

Armstrong feels chat we need to go Further. Hav> can we tell who is right? 1 
There is one sure sign ihac explanation has tioc gone far enough: an 
explanation that goes further Thus if Armstrongs Realist response to the 
ijmt <iver Many aqgumtint is a genuine explanation then there must he a 
gcnubie pioblem here co be explained My final remarks in support oF cheats 
i will consider Armstrotuj's response. 
fTTT — ^ (Jin: Kfalisl response, hut n:rt Armstrong's, lu the One over Many 

argument runs as follows: d is F In virtue of having the property F-ness. 
We: explain (3) by 

{5) a has F-ness. 

An obvious question arises: how is (J) to be explained? The Realist feels that 
the one-place predication (.11 left something unexplained, yet all he has dun* 
to explain ic is oner a nvo-plaoc predication {a relational scatemenc). If there 

' ].Lir An u*irh trash It mdu xhivuld ulu Lhlc lalk a cntiun liLinjj lot to the -jjilfxtnce nSiiia, tec nit 
h.-isi'jn madd that silcK ulk \f j mere runner uriptaklng, chrrunablc jr. die ens: ofaylc jnd emphdsrs. 
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is a problem about & EmCrig F then there Is at Least an equal problem about a 
having F-ness. Furthermore, The point of this manoeuvre- for rhc Realist is to 
[TV* commit us tu universal?. Tn untology, chf less tht; better- Thv refore this sort 
oF Realist :nakes US OrttdogieaJly WOfS* oil Without explanatory £Jbl. Any 
attempt by him to achieve explanatory power by explaining (5! seems 
tlyrjnifd h^frjTT it starts: it v/ill simply rais^ the $ame pryhkm ax (.t); is 

hi a vicious regress. If diene Is a pioblcm about (Jl this soft of Realist ftntitot 
solve ir. 

l: -:■ Armstrong calls rhc doctrine ive have just considered "relational rmmR- 
n*nL RjUttfnt,'' and rejeets it fcr n. r asi ljsx nnL untjurmiseted Lln mine (pp. 
JD4-7). [n its place he offers us "ncm-iclattotiaL Immanent Realism." This 
doctrine is obscure-. Armstrong offers us {5), or the similar, 'F-ness is lit j r ' 
and simpry deriiras it to be non relational and- inexplicable; particulars 
arc nor rvkta-J to universal; but bonded to them In a metaphysical unit)' 
(pp. LIB- LI"), We have- just seen rhat (5), taken at face value,, cannot explain 
any pmhltim abwt (J): it is a irlalional £ta|enteiit and srN any problem fyr 
( 31 is a prohem For Lr. Armstrong avoids this grievous difPeoLty for .Realism 
by ftai: (5) is not to be taken at face value. How then is it ro be taken? Do we 
have even the remotest idea of what the words 'in' and 'have' mean here if 

tlirv .ire in: I Lonslru^J as irlalidnal prediraLejf? Armslning'.; Realism replaces 
die esplanaTory fallings: of felaiLonal Realism with a complete mystery. 
1 suspect that Armstrong views sentences like (5) as attempts to speak the 
Linspcalahte: Uj Ljlk about "ibe link" between parliLlukrs and univtrials 
without saving they are related. ( Note rbe scare-quotes around 'in" on p. 103 
and the use of a special hyphenating device on p. LI].) 

Talk yf 'parHculaTs" and univpTxals" Hufffrs th* landscape without 
adding, to our understanding, We should rest with the basie r zet that disl 
Even the allee^cd unity of particular and universal can. be captured without 
nvptf ryr 3. predication must involve both a singular term and a predict It:: 
dnip either pari net and y\iu say ncLhing. Flkt the NurninalLit the uniLy nf 
predication is an unexciting linguistic fact. The move to relational Realism 
loses the unity. Armstrong's non-relational Re alism attempts to bring it back 
with metaphysical glue. These are "degenerating t^mbLim shifts" (LakatOSJ. 

Armstrong sees the One over Many argument as posing a problem for 
Nominalism and offers a Realist solution. If his solution were real then, the 
pmhleru wyuld be- real The solution is not re-aL -So it ihrow-s ny doubt vn 
My earlier argument that the problem is not real. 

Indeed the Quincan can gain much comfort from Armstrong's book: it is 
a pnwifLiI argument (or thesis I . We have just demonstrated the Failings of 
Armstrong's response to the One over Many argument. Armstrong himself 
carefully, and convincingly demolishes every other known response to it. 
This chronicle of two thousand years of failure makes the task seem 

hnpelexv The alternative view lhaL there is mi prciblem tO J«ilve berimes 
very atcr-activc. 
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I take my major thesis to be established: 

1. " J rn maintain Nhjcti icuLi^rn whilst iyrujrictg ihc One Over Many argu- 
ment is not to be an Ostrich nominalism rather to adopr Realism 
because of that argument is to be a Mirage PcaJtH. 

E^en if there d« uni^ersals they earLfloc fofm. pari of a wJntlon to ths One 
over Many problem, because thai problem is .1 mirage. 

Argument lor ThtiiS 2 

Eb Th < ; 

argument* fmr these* 2 and 3 will be brief. 
Ic follows Horn thesis L [bar In so far as Armstrong adopts Realism 
because of [he One aver Many argument, he is ■ Mirage Realist. At the 
beginning tj{ his booli he indicates that he sees that argument as the main 
one for uinvcrsals (p. at\i). When he talks of "die problem of universals" It is. 
the problem allegedly posed by that argument [har he Ls referring to (ej;. 
p. J I). Almost (he wtieile hyyk i? tali*n |ip with (he r^msi(Leratiyn yf 

responses to that argument. Armstrong is largely a Mirage Realist. 

In one chaprcr, drawing on [be ideas of Arthur Pap and Frank Jackson, 
ArmsntJUE offers quite independent reasons for Realism (pp. We ill I 

ax.iKn1 lit; Li*pn»jm, believe , KLLUemerntK liic [he frill invmg: 

{*) Red resembles orange more than it resembles blue: 

{7) lit: J is Li Lolour: 

■;H> He has [he same virtues as hJs father; 
The dresses- ivcre of the same colour. 

Unlike (.t) ihe*e seem ro require the ejfbience of properties for ihem 10 be 
true. Whether or not they arc suffictcm for Realism depends on whether or 
not we can find acceptable paraphrases without that commitment. There is- 
nothing illusory about this problem Tor a Nominalism. Armstrong, is nor 
entirely a Mirage Realist. So, 

1. Armilntng is Lankly thjiugh nut entirely a M irage Rejlixl. 

Argument For Thesis .1 

For Quint to be an Ostrich Nominalist would be for him to ignore the 
ontdlflgical problem p*wed by his acceptance of statements like (d> to {?), 

r Given :hi Itinporuiwt .^rnkai onjj uiiklbt^ :o rlit ( )nt <vt*i Muiy Ji^jieitnt fiw Htflllciii, :hli c hipWs. 
mlc, ' 1-1 rjju menu inr Kulum." Is. mult-jAng.. 
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A pr\ert it Ls unlikely thac this would be so. Qunic, more ihm any other 
philosopher, has pointed out whar constitutes fin oncological commitment 
and has preached against ignoring surh- Philosophy lifce others, can fa.il to 
practise what they preach, hut L Suggest dial il is UnlLkuly that Quirte would 
fail here, about &s unlikely as chat he would confuse use and mention. 
A cjuUk gbnc* ihroygh IVpnJ and Pfrpprt* shows (hat hp dopy not fail. In a 

section on abstract terms he considers, e.g.. the sentence, 

flO) Humility is a virrue, 

a sentence that raises much the aamc problem as Aimscron^'a ifi^ and acts it 
as committing him no the existence of "an abstract object" (p. I \9), in fact to 
"an attribute." what Armstrong would call "a property/' He goes on to 
"deplore that EadLc line of thought" that allows us to ignore this (pp. L19- 
2(Jj, He considers ways ro paraphrase away this apparent commionenr to 
attributes and admits the difficulties (pp. 121-3)- The issues are puxlponed 
until Chapter VLl. He does not there dlacma aentencea llie (ti) to (ID) 
directly, so far as 1 can see, but his strategy for them is clear enough: aU 
talk of attributes is to be dispensed with in favour of Talk of eternal open 

SKntemres lit [alk nif L-lasxes (p. 2I»> Whatever I lit merits i if [his appmaeh it 
is not tht behaviour of an Ostiich. So, 

3. Quiii* is not an Ostrich NuaiiinalLlL. 


Comment jry on Hewitt 

Michael Devhtis admirably dear about the objectives of his brief article. Primarily he 
Jims Lc:. du^nd. the second kind of rtomirtalbtan set Out in the Introduction tn [his 

chancer: die kind of nominalism that denies (A) (sec the InttoductKin above). 
According to Devitr. there Is no genuine problem of the one over the many, and so 
the realist cannot motivate her position by portraying it as tltis problem's best 
solution. As Dcviitt explains, Armstrong has called this position 'ostrich nominalism', 
an epither chosen to make Armstrong's point that philosophers, such as Quine t who 
defend it ignore a genuine philngnphiral jjuexliHin . Qrvitt denies tha[ he and (Juine 
are behaving, like os[rlehes. Ic Is Arms[rong who la mla[aken m thinking [hai the 
problem of the one over die many is genuine. 

So why does Devitt think that the problem of the one over the many is not 
genuine? The answer lo ihii question is to Ik: found in [he live paragraphs friuii A [->. 
As we saw in die Introduction, Armstrong believes thai the iacr that rwo numerically 
distinct particulars are of the same type is a phenomenon that demands explanation. 
Devin atarts by asking what precise phenomena constitute the e^fiiinJiuiii - the 

* Vkl V. Quine, IVonl <tmi Otfm; Cimbndgp, MA: WIT, ]9tfu. 
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phenomena to be explained - and his answer is clue it Is our readiness to assert 
sentences of the form: 

(I) a and (t hpir the same property. T-ness. 

sentences whose truth seems to require the existence of universes {in this cast. F 
YtxiS). DevitL's response Is simple enough Lhe artparem omological commitment to t- 
ness in (1) no be paraphrased away. For (!) simply amounts to 

1.2) a and b arc both F 

According to De^itt. we should stick with (2) and, 'whrn the oncological chips are 
down', resist any temptaiintn to come one with Nj. An apparently deep problem 
disappears once the correer dJrcaion of paraphrase has betn established. The Jact 
that a and I? are both F is no* the kind of fact that requires ns to posit a universal 
F-th-js: a anJ It art byth F and nc> myrr; n*ed said. 


I 


L. Has Devitt given ns a decisive reason for taking {!) ro reveal (l) r s ontclogKB.1 
commitments (rather than the other waiy around>t Docs Devitr's claim that '[i]n 
ontology the less, the better' (|T]~^} provide such a reason? Have a think a 


Devict acknowledges diat the realist may not be satisfied will) stopping heit. 
What, the realist may ask. cxptelns the faa that a and I- are borh F? But lor Deviit, 
someone asking this question could only have failed to understand the meaning of 
and'. Fr*r a and J? an; hyth J 7 btjcauw 

(3) dJsFl 
and 

(4) thR 

Once moie. there is no deep problem to be solved here. 

Rut is rherr; iwt?The ntjalifrt nuj insist that all Qevitt has shown is that the pnjMcm 
of the one over the many eventually turns Into the problem of what it Is for a tq be F. 
Is nor th\s quesiion - 'In vdrruc of what Ls a f Y - substantial? No r says Devin. Tlie- 
qpcation 'In virtue of v^hat is ft F?" admits of no -substantial answer # just ir F, fn the 
fiiur paragraphs fmm |c |-> t"J<:vi1 1 gnus (in t(3 dr fend Lhis IuILlt claim by distinguish- 
ing It from subsrantlve quesdons with which it might be confused. There ate 
significant, questions concerning n's being F: Drvitr's point is That they are scientific 
questions or semantic questions, not cairologLcal ones. 

2. (a) Explain in your own words questions i to tv (b) Is Devltt ryhr to distinguish 
chese four questions from the quesdon of ihe one over die many* 
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J . Ac |dT-» , Devitt considers a cau* m which J Is F ,i i id in winch > J is a 'fundamental 
predicate': cm* which tanngt tie further reduced by xritnee. His claim is chat "we 
h^vL- nr>thingKi say aboirt ivhnr mflkf?.^ n it just is F; that i-F, r basic and inexplicable 
facT about the universe-.' Bui a realise might press the following question at this 
mini: Li h cohemiiT to accept chat ;i genuinely has charaacrlsrjcs : m other wor ds, 
i Featureless blob) but 10 deny thac These diaraetfirisdes are pan or 


The finaL STage oF Devlrt's main argument sees him CCnliider a potential response 
by Armstrong. Ac Dcriti admits ihai a rcalisT may well be unhappy with his 
claim that as being F is an inexplicable fact about the universe, Indeed, she might 
ctaLm that th*m must he stum-thing ahtnat <i thai Explains wfry il is F. and thai this 
CKpUmacarm Lata only he thac It genuinely exemplifies the universal F-ncss. To put it 
another ivay, the rrau'st may Insist ihai (3) will have ro be explained by 

(?) a has F-ness. 

Now, as we have seen, Devitt denies the reality of the problem ir> which {J} is posited 
jfl a soLution. but he aceepu That if (5) wtrt genuinely to e*pLain (J;, his scepticism 
aboui die problem would be undermined. For this reason, he sets our to demobsh 
the claim that f 5) is genuinely explanatory. 

4. Why -does Device chink that (5) cannot explain (3)? In answering This que si ton, 
you win need no da {at Least) rao things: explain hi your own words the tflsibjcdoji 
between ' mlatu mat Inrmanunl llealism and 'ncin relational Immanent HtialLim', 
Devitt sets out at \ -snd re- rend thf brief section called problem Jl>r 


Devitt thus holds chat the nominalist has no problem with the fact that a is F But 
neither does he think that tlte nominalist has a problem with the itnmicd 'a Is F. 
A realist might claim that In assenting 0} - the sentence - we thereby commit 
ourselves to the existence of universals. As we noted in the Introduction, realists 
li-nJ In ihinlt I hat prediratfi "intTTjJuce ' or express' universal; in away nyt unlikj- ihe 
way in which names refer to objects. Deviii's reply at, f[7|-^. is simple. Why is (J) 
irueF Because "Is F is true of whatever 'a r refers to: jt. Such an explanation commiTS us 
to the existence of a but not To F-ne-ss, Once more h we are in no need of the kind of 
KxhLanatiLMi that might nsunire us tt» btKiLl universal*. 

itr seems To think that this account of predication blunts the charge of not 
Eating predication with due ontologies! seriousness. But what if a realist were to 
counrer by claiming that Dcvlti has failed to explain wfty "is F applies to at The 

predicate, a iujli:-.[ might say, is InsL of the object for a hiiLwni and this r-uaKJh is 
that the object e**mpnfie-J the. universal F^n^ss- What would Devi(( say in reply? 
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From rri~t— >, Device Li careful to point out chat tie Is only aiding thai c?nf argumiMH 
for realism — the BJigtrment from the one over the many - Li union rid, 

&. {{} Lbi&lairt in yon* own ^ ■: . ■ the threat to nominalism Devltt jrUnjaus fhsm 

h {ii) Tak^; a Lnrst Jt in Armxtryng'^ (^sr hrlrnv) and, aa^ain in yyyr tjvm 

wcTcb, explain why the nominalist should not paraphrase ' Humiriry is a virtue' as 
'Humble prisons are virtuous'. firi) Suppose the nominalist can come up with a 
uaraplirase fot any true sentence Involving appjitm onto logical cammJcmttnc to 
unlversals. Will she thereby have demonstrated that our language docs 


D> M + Armstrong, 'Against "Ostrich" 
Nominalism: A Reply to Michael Devitt 1 

I am dissatisfied wLlh my treatment, in vblkimc J of UniWrSdli diul &ft£nlipc 

Rmllsm. (Armstrong, 137*}, of what I there called "Ostrich" hJomLmalism. 
Michael Devitt's vigorous defence oi 0_uine. whom [ accused of being such a 
NcjTni.na1i.tf , grvrji m? a jst;t>jntl opportunity. (I should, like to thank Oevitl for 
comments on earlier drafts, and tor [tie pleasant stunt Ln which this contn> 
versy lias been conducted.! 


I. Quine and the "One over Many" 

| | — > I L b l i c L~k. [hat thi main argtimeinl finr the fixisttrnd* «f universale is Plata's "On* 
over M any."' 1 da no: think thai it proves straight off thai there are unlversals. 
EM i think that it show; that there is a strong preliminary cast for accepting 
lani^ersals. There ans various sorts: of Nominal but (J spokm of Predicate, 
Concept, Class,. Mercologieal and Resemblance Nominalists) who seem to 
perceive the strength of the "One over Many" but who maintain their 
Nomina livm nevertheless- Thtrp are., huwenfer. Nominalists whu denv that 
the argument has any force. These [ christened, teiidentlously enough, 
Ostrich Nominalists. Quine is certainly one who denies the force of the 
"Oik over Many." 

In chapter L of Front a Lofiiwl ftoittr of View (1953 [QuJnc \94S in [he 
Bibliography]), rhat is, the well-known paper "On What There ls r ' r Quine 
mnk'i a philosopher whom he calls 'MtH' 1 advance the "One over Many"; 

1 Devitt. rblluwing E. Prim, rugguib Lhn Tut Ltif virubLt X b* substituted tnu nunc fl jnuUun g;' 
Hcmevtr, nLvh: irtd toltn cwti Imk iIk fan Chii MfAi mstmi^ - ti lll inirncd. Aran crone.' li * Uwlrn.r 
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SpeakinK i>l" attribute*, rte [MlX] saps: "There art: red hum-ess, red mm and 
sixwctt: (his much If prcphllwophrcal common Etnw in which w: must all 

agree. These hnuiH, rnsei and sunscti, cht'ii, have snn*e thing in finmrrwm; 
and :tiLi wkii/h they have in mznmiMi \r- all L mean by die attribute <ji nrdnusu." 
For Ma. thus, LhtrC teiii£ attributes- is- even more obvious and trivial [hail 
itic obviws snd cnvhl fact of there being red noii«E* rosc&. snd sunsets, n?p, 
9-LO.) 

[n my view, Quine heir made MrX tcmsiderably overplay hi* hand, 
] would wish to .Start. Ln i much mure eaurii>uS way by- saying, as J Say tn) 
p. jaii. That: 

, , i n ini}' i±i fTc fc- in pa r c I c u I an-s l a ii all have- what appears to be thesante nature. 

and draw the conclusion That, as a result, diete is a prima /itfJ* case: for 
posTulating univcrsals. 

tjume, I think* admits or half-admits the truth of this premiss, though, in a 
h^ek-hanJed way, when he says, in the enurse thf his axiault an tAcX: 

One may admit that there are red houses, roses snd sunsets, tmt Jerry, except 

j* a pjyp-ilar .md misleading manner i?F speaking, dm iney have anydu'ng in 
dimmun. fp. id.) 

Qurrte: bene allrtwS that There is a popular fflannsr uf ipeaking in which 
different red things arc said to have something Ln common. Bui he does not 
seem to realize just how ubiquitous such manner? of speaking arc. We (that 
is, eueryhydy) aire <rt>iitLTiu.al ly Milking about the fnn\enws of things. And most 
rtFrJie: time wbeii we talk about The sameness ^rdsbigi we art talking about 
die sameness of juflvrntr Things. We are condnually rafting about different 
things having the same property or quaJity, being of the same sort or kind, 
having the name nature, and st> n:n. 

Philosophers have formalised the marrer a httle. They' draw The: enor- 
moudy useful Pelrceati distinction between sameness of token and sameness 
r:.f type. ESu1 tliey art: only fLinnalizirjg, making explicit, a distinction which 
oidJnary Language (and so, ordinary thoughr) ucrlecdy recognises. 

G. E. Moore thoitgbr. correctly I believe, that there are many facts which 
even philiixiiphrrs -should not (U;ny, whatever philosophical account or 
analysis rJiey gave- of diese facts. He gave: as an trample die: existence: of 
his hands. We can argue about the philosophical account which ought to be 
given of material objects* such as Moore's hands. But we should not deny 
[hat there are such things. (Me wam not :irgiiin,g that their extent* was a 
logically necessary or logically indubitable truths [ suggest That The facr of 
sameness of type is a Mnorean fact- 

Any euan prehensile philr.iiKjphy mujit try to give sejitu' ichiunL cf Minjr 
can facts. They constitute die compulsoiy questions Ln the phuosophtcal 
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csamlnadon paper. If sameness of type is a Motwcan face, then, bceause 
Quint sees no need to gin an account of tt y he is refusing to answer a 
compulsory (ivestion, 

Here ii Cult ailiWCr to the question. When ^ve ipejk rnf iaiHtjlMfl rnf Ccnli-eifc. 
the sameness of the Morning and the Evening shit to coin an cwmplc, v-c 
are speaking iifcn(iCu Ryt v/hpn wt; speak of saTTifnf.m type, uf fwn 

dresses tieLng. the tame shade of colour for Instance, sameness is merely a 
matter of rrsfm&laflre (on one view between the dresses, on another between 
two property -instances). Resemblance is not to be analysed in terms of 
identity. t-|«ni!if juimenr.ur with respud Ui In: ken is nol Ltu: same as yis nut 
identical wlch) sameness with respect to type. The wo id "saaie" la funda- 
mentally ambiguous, 

This is not a. vkv.- which E ?crept- But it is an attempt to grapple with the 
problem. 

Again, it may be held that sameness of token end sameness of type is 
sameness in e^arjly the SPmr- sensf. «?■ iJfntity. This Realist view jerms to- 
be nearer the truth of the matter. I think ll is a bit crude as k stands, because 
it appears to require recognition of a universal wherever we recognize 
sameness of type, a universal corresponding to each general word. However. 

the righlnLWK i it ■wruangnuss H it Liu: iTiswer is mrt what is in tlehale here. The 
pome is. chac the philosophical problem of ihe nacuic of sameness of rypc is 
raced, not evaded. 

Ky crKmpariSOn, what dilKa Quint offer us? He imply says: 

That rise houses and roses and sunsets are all of them red may be taken m 
ulrimaw and irreducible, ...(p. ID.) 

What does he mean by tbLs> This remark might he made by a Realist , or 
at any rate by a Realist who believes chat Frdiresy is a property. Bur. of course, 
rjuint is engaged in rejecting Realism, persicinified by the unfortunate VlcX. 

Ic is ttamral to tncerprer him bistead as saybig. that, although these tokens 
are all of the same type, yet we have no need to consider what sameness of 
type it (And, d J&rtiGTL. Samenuss <if type is m* J miller of icienLily ckT 
property) 

If this is the way to inierpret Quine, then is he nor an ostrich aboui types? 
Ijke an OslorJ philosopher of yonfi he keep? vn saying that be does not 
deny that many different objects are all of them red, but what this osieniible 
sameness is he refuses to explain (except to say it is ultimarc and irreducible). 
Instead, be thrusts his head back into bis desert Landscape. 

But perhaps there is a still deeper level of scepticism in Quine. Perhaps 
he would object to this foisting upon him of talk about rypes. Suppose a 
is red and b is red, then. Quine might say. v-e can by a convenient abbrev-i- 

itiiin say LhaL is ;md h are hi^Ji red. If ti is red atid h is red and c is rvd. w 
ean by a convenient abbreviation say chat ji, h and c are dJl uy" ihem red. Bui 
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nothing here justifies Talking, of sameness of Type, unless This too is mere 
abbreviation. 

[el^ Such scepticism cannot be maintained, [t is true thst a and b are both red' 
a* an abbreviation of'd ^ red and i si red.' but the abt*n3Mktion does not hold 
just for these particular sentences (much Less for the above sentence-tokens j» 
but is a rylegc^prned, pnnjectiblp. trjnpTyrmatiyn whu.h we an? c ;ipabl\- ■ if" 

applying to an Indefinite multiplicity of sentences. And. what Is the rule* It 
goes something like This. Suppose thar vvc are given sentences of The form 'a 
is - and Ji is - '. If but only if the two blanks are filled by The jppic predicate . it 
■j- pel-milled to rewrite th* sentence jx il and &■ are twilh, -,' widi thai same 
predicate Jtr the new blank. Bui 'same predicate' here la a type-notion. It Is 
nor meant That the very same predicate-token be plugged successively into 
the thrtf gaps! 

[[ appears, then, That jusrro understand phrases Like "arc both red' requires 
that we understand at least what a jrnrdfcatr-type is. And it this notion is 
imderpftind, and m1 I<';l\1 ;i1 a Mdim'jn l<" v<"l ;iL i epted h then, there ran be nn 
bur to understanding and at least at the tvlciorean level accepting,, rype- 
notions generally. Some account must then be given, reductive or otherwise, 
of what -sameness of type is. 

EVul pexhap Quine failed In: app™;iate this point when be wmle "On 
Whar There Is." The insight on which the argument of the pen ml dm ace 
paragraph is based was nor available to contemporary philosophers, until the 
wink of ItanaLd Davidson. Vtrr this, Hee IDavidrlrtn. 19*5. who CriliditfiS Quins 
tor- a similar Jallure to appreciate the projcctiblc semantic structure of 
sentences attributing beliefs in Word fiiwf Ohffft (ISW>. 

Tl maybe, then, thai Qirine -did n^it perceive at least tbe full urgency r>f I h<." 
need to give ail account of types, but however it wu with Quint, {at is with 
Devatc}, the disrinciion between Tokens and types cannot be ignored. Hence 
a philosophical account of a general sort is required of what it is for dim: rent 
tokens to be of the same type. To refuse to give such an account is to be a 
mcTaphysical ostrich. 


II. Quine J s Criterion of On Lolugical Commitment 

Biii' there i?-. of -courwi. stinn'thing else which insulin ^ {^uine fnom ihe full 
impaet of die pmbkrn or types, from die problem of the One over Many. 
The insulating material is his extraordinary doctrine that predicates involve 
no onrologjcal commitment. In a statement of the form 'Fa,' he holds, the 
predicate *F' need not be taken with cmtologleal seriousness. Qubie gives: the 
predicate what has been said to be The privilege of the harlot: power without 
responsibility The predicate is informative, it makes a vital contribution to 
tclknj; i is wh;i1 L\ the casr , I hi.* wtirlJ is diitbiTiil if i1 b. Jiffi'mul, vl j I 
ontologLcaJly Ic la supposed not to commit us. Nice work: if you can get it. 
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[U> Ic La ac this very point, however, chac QuLnc may prO[cst, aa Dcvkt doca on 
his behalf. That bis Nominalism is at leasr nor an Oifnrfi Nominalism. For 
although 0.uine is perfectly cavalier about predicates he is deadly srriou-s: 
about referruig eipnlsaLflrta. Suppose [tiJC a S[atemenl meets [hiee CDihdL- 
tions. 0^ It makes ostensible n^rrnKrto universals. (Z) We account It nut, (3) 
It i$ Lmpo^ihlp to find a ^atisfctclory paraphrase of \W- stat-ijmpni in Vn-hich 

this reference ro universale la eliminated. Under these conditions. QuiciL 
allows, indeed inalsca, v, r c ous^it ro admi[ univcrsals inio out ontology. 
Perhaps the Three conditions cannot be mcT. but if they can be met h why 
then Quint! wLlI Lurn Jiealixl. 

I grant freely char ro pm forward such a aet of conditions is nor the 
behaviour of a philosophical ostrich. On The other hand. 1 do [hint that 

Q"ilK IS- an ostrich wifJi ncniflfJ: ((J ihe One rfiujr ,V]pny ftijuraiCME, Furthermore 1 

think char Quiuc (and his followers) haw heen dlactnaly pcrf'unaory in 
considering the many statements which answer ro conditions (]) and (Z) and 
■which jj^pi tiT Ilj answer ty cgnditirm ( j)-. 

In. chapter 6 of my book 1 consider [tie statement. 

il> Red resembles orange more than it resembles- blue 
{2) H*d is a. rcultrar 

fa) He has [he same virtues as his father. 

Hasiny; myKL'lf ujxjn wink try Pap and Jjcksiin (L977], I argue Lha[ 

these statements cannot be analyzed In a way which removes ihclr ostensible 
reference ro universala, or ar leasr to property-instances. (I [ry to show [he 
incoherence of the doctrine of property-instances, that is. particularised 
properties, in chapter A.) 

Ir would in fact han been desirable also to have made reference to Hilary 
Pdtnam's "On Properties" OPT*} which consigns ths statement: 

(4) There are undiscovered fundamental physical properties. 

Tl> I his might hir. added an rsamplc suggested by David Stcwi;: 

{S> Acquired charactcristkE are ntvfr inherited 
and many others. 

Now we mifiht expect reasonably extended discussions ofeiamples of this 
sort in Quine. OtLr expectation, however, is disappointed, In "On What 
There Is" he de*fi mention: 


Device camxily noctd rfur it -wis rr,ultjdmgio cili the chapter "Argument* for RcaJusnV' in jpnc of 
Uar ran: nhat whan I taka tobu tTius main argument Ibr rtraJjEon. Ilw One «iwr Muiy. i» drpktyt>d in uaiber 
itufncrs tnd \i iuic deployed ki ftiifiiei ri. f,i Rank Jacks rwi hoi jmtnied cue, ih* dele Atirtuld rciitj be- 
'iftrgumems for Helium [hj[ weal even if Qulrte Is light aheje onraloglfal nommmrnenc." 
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(6) Same sooIooJcjL sptdiis .are eross-feit-lk 

and xnys that, unless we am par;iphi;ijf it in some way t it commits us to 
'"abicc'iic"' ' olijficii, Wj. aperies. But he dews am say what aocouai he wfjuld 
give of (fi). 

As Qsvitt points nut, in V-W ana! ttyjipr t ( 1 *(^>. §3Jl h f^uin* d W¥ givp bm^f 
LCti3L<de7-j[Kj[i [a: 

(7} Humility is £ virtue 
along, with; 

(fl) Redness is s sign of ripeness. 
For he suggests 

I'fl'i fled fruits Hit ripe 
ivhkh. pem-aps may be allowed ro pass. But {7), which iwembles cannot 

be rendered, a.i In 1 seems to suj^sl, by: 

Humble persons are virruous. 

Firsr, the truth of (71 is comparable with there being humble persons who 
are noi virtumjs. Indeed, it is compatible with na humble persons being 
virtuous- Fur it may be that every hqmble. person is SO full of glaring hqu-lts 
thai. although they hiiws the vitrus of huindity, they are iitw virTUCnjl 
persons. 

Second, and more seriously, the cruth of (7^ is comparibk with humility 
nml heiing n virtu*. t_j]nsLdi:r an KJCiimple suggested hy tiraham Nmrlnh. 
Suppose Li was trine, and well known to be sine, thai tall people are always 
yu Luous. 


v Quinc appears w mean by in "afaatrauct" uncity one chat ii outride spare and b™. Thar is a misuse or 
il^ remi. ftrt a [Mi? with uihiy; "difanif tffijneiT na mean \br cm* is "itnliuftwiatd." Mb anc-wjLT <*j«r H 
«iru wbkb fan b* ^Jtuidctod ipon from nmedilng ij*. buc ramix uui jparr. foam ihut thlnj;. bit- jug 
tiUUidt tpin ur>H lime: has nu ipurisl euanerticHi witri *D*ti*rtMHi He hold) Lrinl bath uhswi. ir'chcy 
caitt. siud uniw«t»lfe \C-\hfj Miu. siv * Struct in life tense. He al^j uy$ rhai ensues d^niiLieruk (|*J3. 
pp. it j-iJI', probably be l j lew- ht caret* "jrbSYLirsjJ" id he g ronvenlenc lynoiiym far "jbttratr." In fan 
dajjLT air funicular?, cvm il. as Quint cknris. rtan-3puiLV-lcrnporal ponkulan. The \i ImrauH. unlike' 
UnjwfrWfc. ilHT*rv n=ji wWli rem (lining nlfaiy, Ttieit<*i| tn: irt-rty iii^*nert <jf iviJrtfcB, bul 
man]' inHuirei- ofibc rLu of men dt chc dm at cn\&in. A "Nominalist." fcjr Qiiina, is simply one 
tvIid dews not rLfTTgnia 3rj9tr-3.it utnect; in has sunn;. J "PTajccxiisL" is une who duui [dcorfniiu chern. -5a 
when, ha ruluL lamly admlncd. Ldajms. rjitbiL turaima a ''PlmonlK," Tlit nnlEU^ fifall litest cldcu hai 
tonndbuud cd muddling a whole plillrdoplucal ajeneraclDri abouc clu l^orjlcm ofLnlversjIs. 
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{7"} Tall persons mc virtuous 
is exactly parallel Vi: 

(/) Humble persona arc virtuous. 
Bur nobody would, wish to suggest that Ie would then be a truth thai: 

{7"^ TsllncH is p virtu*-' 1. 

So not only doe* (7^ ^Ll no entail (7 r } which was the first objection, but (7'} 
foils tu v ntPil (7), 

As Deviu flays, Quirte then (-Hisi-pones genital discussion, of the probLem. of 
"abstract objects" until chapter 7. In chat chapter, Qulnc, without discussing 
examples, suggests, char all apparent reference to attributes and relations 
should Be dispensed with in favour of talk t>f eternal open jferLtenrei" fur 
gene-fal terms; and/ of rait oFdassen. 

Here, 1 agree, he has moved beyond his original position io some form of 
PreJirttc antlhrrOd.™ N:>minJL(m. ]SuL he ilzxx nirt discuss Ine -nther well- 

known difficulties for these varieties of Nominalism. [Dev-itr, It may be 
nodced. appears to think that the difficulties arc insoluble.) 

If KemSv then,, thpt Quint is in trouble, even tinder his own rules- But the 
mOi* iiHprtrtan.1 question. I think, Li why we ahoLlM gram runt hi* rules. 
Devitt can only say that: 

... we need a criterinm DtnnitolDj^ical cfnriinitinent. Perhaps. Qiiine's rrirericin 
haa diUkirlliuK. but Bumeiriiiu{ akm^ thai tine is mandatary 

After this less than fullblrtoded defence, one rain tally ask "Why ntn a 
criterion which allows predicates a role in ontological commitment?' 
|"* At this poinr. appeal may be made to semantics, Devitr makes such an 
appeal. I Ie says that one can give- the trulB-rrmditionx of Fa' hy Kiiying that it 
is crue if and only If 'a' denotes some uai-rleela-f which J F' applies to. He says 
that this shows that 'Fa' can be true even though the "F r carries no 
ontologies! -commitnient But two points may be made in reply First, 
there: may be alternative, and. perhaps mure iiituffying, ways nf giving tin: 
semantics for "Fa.' Device offers no argument against this possibility. Second, 
and more important, thf semantics of 'applies' has bten left totally obscure. 
The fteaJLir. may weLl argue, tonally I Believe, that a ofjnvindng JLflnunt of 

Dqually. luppcuing it td Ire irur that: 

P"") KMrtlbk (rervjuf- nr ^mpliibiOiifc 
ii lW* ix friUniv tliar: 

17"'"/ Humility a xn amphihi.in. 
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die semantics of 'applies' cannot be given without appeal no the properties 
and/or relations of the objea a. (1 owe this point to John Bishop.) 

Ill, Problems for Realism 

Besides supporting Quia* in his rejection of the One over Many atgumem, 
Devitr also argues directly aflainsr Realism. He confines himself to [tic 
problem. familiar to all Realists, of how particulars stand to uni'versals, 
I wgrcw wiL^L IJl'vjLL LhaL IhLV is trie LtiELLra] ditTirulty in ibe KcaliSl po.'.dLLi in . 
So 1 wllL finish what 1 have to say by making some remarks about it. But 
E'rvitr s own remarks are brief and I think Lt best ro expound the problem 
anew 

The problem is a sub-problem of the problem -about the nature of 
particulars, For one who denies the existence of properties in rr (whether 
(bpsr pnnpertitjs hv wniversal* ijr particulars^ particulars are a surt of 
structureless blob. They can have parrs. Predicates ean be hung on them, 
concepts applied ro them, they can be herded into classes, they may even 
havie resemblances to other particulars if a Resemblance Nominalism is 

aili |->I uti, but they lurk ne:;il internal structu re. I 'or ihasc wlai i aL i cpl -pniper- 
des Ik re, however, particulars are sore of layer-cake. The ant parilcular- 
somehow unites within itself many different properties (another One over 
Miirtyl. "[Tit ^uesLkin. is: hi>w is this pussiblfi? 

The problem divides at this point because a defender of properties in rt 
may develop the theory of particulars in different ways. According ro one 
vji'w, a parlirular is nLJlhiny hul its properties. It is Tint, of course, 1 mere 
class r>f properties, but is a certain feumiiuig ttf properties. A certain relation 
holds between all and only the properties of a particular, and the holding of 
this relation Is what makes, it a particular, This "Bundle" Weiv in turn divides 
inUi tweh, btcaiLse the properties in tht: bundle: may he cxicMjuived either as 
unrversals or as property-instances. Russell held the Bundle- view in its first 
form, Donald Williams in its second. 

E [uwuv«r, I he mure firthftdEMC view umimg thriie whrt SfiiepL properties in 
k Is that, besides rheJr properties, particulars involve a factor of rjartlculanry, 
an individuating ctunponent. This view in turn divides into two in the same 
v.wy as before- There are thy^se who make thu pruprrties into particulars, 
Locke is a probable example. However, the mr>re nrthodruc version of thi^ 
more orrhodcGf view takes the properties to be universal. 

Since t>ur special concern here is with thr problems yf JlenJcpn. we may 
ignore the views which give an account of partieuJars by appealing to 
property-instances. The view that a particular is nothing but a bundle of 
unrversals is esposed to many grave difficulties (some of which I try to spell 

out in ehujpltsr 9 h if my hoi it;, hut I dii not think thai I Ihl: Ji HVuI I y rjL'.Lid hy 
Device is among them. The problem proposed by Dcviit only arises, I think, 
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if qui: holds (as [ do hold; chac a parcicular involves a factor of parriculariry 
tJboGcrtfiH, thisticsE) together with properties which -arc- universals. The 
question is then this; how arc the twy components of a particular to be 
put together? 

There are h broadly, two sorts of answer to the quesdon ■which Realists 
hi"* ghnrn. According to the first, the factr.hr of particularity stands in □ 

certain n:\aiidn to die properties. Lr neaJLy is correct to speak of the rrLiCfd 
ciwti]ti?rimf.i ol a fulL-blooded particular For ihLs line of Thought ii is quite 
TiHtursl to reify the factor of particularity Hindi to think of it as a "bare 
particular." This liiiL r <:f ihou^Ll, :L seems furlhur, ouj^lL Lit tn: reasonably 
aympatheiLc to the idea that bare partteulais might ckisi without any 
properties, and properries Tnijjrir eslsr which are nor properties of any 
particular. For why should not the relation fail to hold? A synthetic necessity 
could be postulated tl> ensure that die factors only exist In relation, bur it ii 
hard to see ihe necessity tor this necessity. 

Hut whether or not hpre particulars pan exist apart from properties, or 
piTjperriei from bare pardeulara, difficulcies arise lor this coneepdon oF a 
particular. Ler The relation he J, a hare parckular be £, and wholly dinincr 
properties of the particular be P\ P". ...An ordinary particular containing ff 

will then he lh imiiLLiLL'J by a. rainjunnitm «f elates of affairs J(N.P), 
H&J'' ). . . «e. The difflculcy Then La iliac I & a retardon and so, on rhis view, 
is a universal. As a result a ncv> relation of inacanriaiion will be required to 
hold between t. On. the rule hand, arid the element! whieti it relaLei, SO lLlu 
other. The new relation will then he Involved in the same difficulty The 
difficulty has been appreciated at least since the work of F H. Bradley. 

Van r »us xhiflx m\iy be allc-mpted in the fare of this regress for instance, it 
may be suggested that the repress exists, but is not vJc-ictui. Without arguing 
ihe macicr here. I wdf jusr say rhat I do nor chink char This way our, or any 
other, succeeds. 

In. (iimmon with many Other RL j ali:;tH. I thenefiirt favour the view thai, 
while we can iKiit-ngni&k the particularity of a particular from ics properties, 
nevertheless the two "factors" are too intimately together to speak of a 
i : :i -ii :wiri; 1 1 kt: i . "Ik- ill miil .1 :\J I :■ .r. 1 .:v .1 1 <.■ i:: .a \:\.: Ii : i. .■ \i 1 1 ■: 
apart from each other. Bare particulars and utututandaied univorsals arc 
vicious nbicriccions (in the non-Quintan sense: of "absTraction/' of course!'; 
from what may he called srates of affa-irs; thisyfa-ce-rtain nature- The 
TliLMteas and die nature are therefore not related. 

Frege says of his concepts thar They arc "unsaturated."' Frcgean concepts 
are not something mental. They are close to being the Realist's properties 
and relations. His idea. I chink, was chac the eonceprs have, as ic were, a gap 
in their being, a gap which musT be filled by particulars. If we think of chc 
particularity of particulars as piso "unsaturated." (run I think Fregt's meta- 
phthr is helpful. 
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All this la profoundly puzzlings As a result. Device la able co claim, 
nor implausibly, that all I have done i? id substitute inexplicable mystery 
fur the Klniifm;il view, Replism requires a relation between particularity and 

Universality. Yet CO (puisculate Sueh J relacLOn appears CO lead TO insoluble 
problems. So, he says, 1 simply "unite'' the two factors in an incomprehen- 
sible manner. 

[ accept some of [he force of This. Bui I have three Things co say which I 
chink ou^hi to make Device look upon rhis "Non-Relational [mmancne 
Realism" with a lirtle 

Pint, as wii made clear already, the problem arisen nol simply where a 
parcicular has a property,, but where: rwo or more parciculars arc related. 
Suppose d has Ft to l>. If R is a universal, and d and b are particulars^ and if we 
think thpt p relation is needed to Link a universal to ite particulars, Then we 
shall require a further relation at relations to link R to a and b. This seems 
intolerable, h seems much bener, Therefore, to say that, while we can 
distinguish the Twlatinn from the particulars, yet the three "entities" are 
together In a way which dues noc require any further relation co get them 
together. Now, if we chink this way about the polyadic case it seems to 
me that when we go back to the monadic case we ought Ln consistency 
Cake [he sum* line, and uVny lhaL 1 Iil-: [uirLLi ulariLy cjf a [.urLu'ular 'vr. relaLed ui 

die properties of the particular. Contrariwise, If we admit a re La don in die 
monadic case, should we not admit an extra relation, in the polyadic case? 

[ hupe rhaT this generalization of the problem will at least show Devin 
how strong; an intellectual pressure thcte Is Tut a Realist to adopt a non- 
relational view. Ic may he crooked . but it Looks co be rhe best (Realise') game 

in town. 

SecMd, I appeal to what Ctevln says himself. He says: 

Talk of "particular '" and "'unlvenaL' ' clutters tlx landscape wjUumt adding 
Kt Our undemanding. We sliUekl rCJL with the LuaiC Lad tlial d. b H 

Now, of course. 1 accept fbejicHirwT' sentence just as much as Devitt- (There is, 
as ic wire, f- si- in my philcsn ipUv as mueh as there is in Device's.) LeL us 
consider chc sencence. Devlct will surely admit thac 'a.' is a token-word, 
picking out just this Thing d, whde 'F' is a rype-word, applicable. poTentially 
at least*. To many ihingx. N'nw why should we need rwo wyrds of jiist this 
semantic sort co record die basic faec? Does nr?c some explanation seem called 
for* Is ic so vecy cacrcme an hypothesis chat, while '&' names a paidcular r "F" 
captures something repearable. something universal,, abour the situation: 1 

I niLgbc add. chat I think thac the dispute between Device and myself here Is 
an instance of a very deep dispute indeed. There are chose who, apparently 
like Devitt; think of reality as made up of thing? There are others who, like 

me, Cnirilt Lif it as made up ufjirii lkt JJilCti oftlffiuix. We ran mil expeuL any 
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easy resolution of' such an argument. (All [tic more reason to ivy to argue li 
of course.) 

Third h | offcr a second ad Jipmewiu rriticism of Devitt'j position. Devitt 
itjecta ihe "One ovef Maiiy" fine he agrees that [he problems posed for 
Quine by the argumenrs of Arthur Pap and. Prank Jackson, retailed by me in 
the chapter ■ , Argvmi;T:t¥ frjr Rffalipm." jh; hand t^n xnlv*. lip make* nn 

a[cemp[ 10 Improve upon tht unsatlsfacm/y parepbtfaaes sugges[ed by 
Quinc of statement ostensibly retcrrinj; id uni\<crsais. So ic seems that he 
Thinks that it may be necessary to postulate universals \f he does have to 
puxLulaLu [hum. luiw will he aoIvh the pmhlem, cfhiiw univer.vjls sIj:lJ Lii 
thcli part Iculars? I think he wiU end up saymg somcirdtig similar to what 1 
fand indefinitely many other Realise) have had to say. 


CotnmentJiry on Armstrong 

To recap, many realises argue for dieir position by claiming that poattbig universab Ls 
the best way ot'cjcplainins the phenomenon of The one over the many: sameness ol' 
type, [f a and b are both F. such realists argue, then they must both be F in virtvr 0/ 

.loiKL-J^iin^ and ihLv K^mflhinjr c;m mi\\ hr ihul hoLh u and. h insLiintijlt thif Kimr 
universal. To ThLsargumtni. Device males the following objection, the problem of [he 
one over ihc many is unreal. For -it and \t to be of [he same type (e.g. P } is just for it to 
he [he case [hat 

(Z) a and b arc both Fl 

ajid ihla ohtaliLt iii virtue or the obcaLrt-mg rnF [he following: 

f3) a is P 
(4) i is r- 

Does, the face that a is F require funrher explanation of a kind that might commit us to 
[he existence «f j u.nivenu.1, F-nesjJ N«, aayj [JeviU. If is J ,J i:-; a fuEidjujL'iiLal 
prcdJcaic, there is nothing to say abou[ what makes a Fl it Jllse ti. 

Armscronc^s reply to Devitr does not see him merely attempt to rehabUrtate the 
problem of the one o^r ih^ Tn;my, also presents ndJiiiL>n;i,l> distinct figyments for 
realism, as well as defending his own version of 'iion-rtlaiional [[rinianent Realms 
against the charge of obscurity. Roughly speaking, die siructunc of the aitidc its as 
follows. In section 1 Aimsrrontr defends the thesis that the problem of the one over 
[he many is a genuine problem. In section 1 he argues both that predicates express; 
universale, and chat there are sentences that arc onioJofticaLly committed to univer- 
sal*, which do not admit of nominalist paraphrase. Finally in section '$ Armstrong 

[riex Lc> expLrin jnd defend whjt he means by [hi! daim Lhj1 [hi: Lie of intfanlijlicin 
herween a p^rntulai and a universal Is non-relational. 
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■Armstrong starts section. 1 (at J by acknowledging that tw takes rbe problem of 

[he tnnc over ih* many U: he the main, ailment for univtnak IJcsfiLLe l^vLtt's 

objections, he regards die problem as genuine and beat solved by adopting realism. 

ftg denies that the ar^umunl from [he Ortte fiver Lht many 
sight off that there are uniuersals'. What, precisely, docs Armstrong mean by 
lis? Bo you think Armstrong believes there to be any arguments that demonstrate 

The main, argument In section l (from [171 >until the end of' the section) against [tic 
position taken by Quine and Devitt seem* to take the form of a dilemma. The first 
bcNni is thbc if the Quinean is happy tc lalk ntti and b being □/ iki- jannr type (e.g. red.?, 
[hen he must explain what this sameness of type consists in r which Just goes to show 
that the phenomenon of sameness of type stands in need of philosophical explan- 
ation. AS Armstrong hjmieirpUlS it, Ltje Quirieart "keeps cVrt saying mat he doe* HCt 
deny char many different objecrs. are all of ibem red, buc whac [his asrensiblc 
sameness is he refuses to explain (except to say that it is uJtimate and irreducible)'. 

The SWOnd horn, at [F|-?, is this: if the quintr-an abjures all talk of sameness of 
type', bis position is unsustainable. For even to understand the claim thai a and b are 
botb red. one mns[ understand tha[ 'is red' is a predicatc-tyjrc. And what [his means is 
that the Quinean cannot eliminate 'type -talk and, hence, by the dilemma's first hom. 
1 1 i.lI j:r i iw i'a li.-i m !kvi:ijiil iM'wh.il >;Liiii'ikw ni :ypr n:i«.isls m. I ilhrrwjj s.nv., m-- 
of rypc — [fit nne over [tic many - is a phenomenon [ha[ requires explanation. 

1. Uxplairt in yOUr Ciiwrt vrfitdz why .'■.-:::■■. rOrtg beliefs thai evert . :: .::i.:: .!: i 
must lake the: predicate 'is red' to be a type, 

J. On Armstrong's dilemma; i.ii Would Devitt be happy to occupy the difemma's 
second horn?' Docs he seek to eliminate all "type'-ralk? Take another look at: Devin's 
(Li) On [he first horn. Lias Armstrong demonsrrared thai Devlii'a refusal co 
explain sameness nf 1ypu is the behaviour of an [Mtnrh ra<h.LT Lhan i : .■ n:f 
wmetmf who sees through a mirage? (Take another look at Devitt's 
^here Devht distinguishes the substantial questionE concerning j's being F from 
[he (co him, bogus} problem of the one over die many.} 


This section sees Armstrong change tack somewhat, to focus on the issue of the 
vntJilngir^l nunmiEmtnts yf vvt disi-yunse. Lndeed, at Qj]-* an J [7]-* Ann.Mmn^ 
claims that we should favour an account of predication according to which predicates 
express properties, m particular at TT~>. Armstrong objects to Devitt's suggestion 

thai an adequate v::n amies fi:r il is F' tan be provided wilhejul taking 'Li F' to espniss 
a piBpeiTy 
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i. Remind vaunt If of Devln's suggestion of how 'si Js F can be true without our 
being i on nun il J lo iht existence ofuniversals (Devi it, [bpyl. What, lul'iIv, 
Armstrong's ybjertinns to it {at [Tr> in his paper)? Are Armstrongs objections 
' Why or why not? 


Besides including a critique- of Devi it's account of predication, section 2 also sees 
Armstrong return, to the question - briefly mentioned by Devm at and 
discussed in ibe Introduction no this chapter - of him sentences containing osrcnsibk 
reference tn univetsals should be analysed - The problem, remember, is that sentences 
iurh a.\ 


(]■') fted ii i £ulfjur, 
(G) Humility li a virtue. 


., -.1 


(H) He bis the same virtues as bis father. 


are rme and yet seem to contain -reference to universal*. Armstrong, in the discussion 

from |Vj >. ran dudes lhnl luiimiulixtir paTiiphTiLusx Lhf lh<:x<' lentertri'.s runnel br 
found, nid, hence, char realism is die besT. game in town: universala exist. 

-J. Lived if it iiu-ned nut tliai the liken nf (hi, and 1 1 committed us tei the 
nccst^nce of imivi'Txals, would the main thnitf «if Devirt's pnptr have been 
undermined/ fTake ■■ look at the final paragraph of Armstrong! paper bur 
remember thai Devitc's main objective if ro demonstrate the bo^us nature of 
the Wo™ the many' problem.) 


Section J 

The final section of Armstrongs paper sees him tackle the (Infamous) objection to 
realism raisud by IJrvLll at [e~|->. This NibjettLnn. Lo recap, is thai the realist nwes in 
an account of the nature of tiLstdttirdiion: of how a particular can ftnv* a universal. As 
Devttt explains, instantiation cannot be a relation on pain of setting off an infinite and 
vicious regress. But equally, argues Devitt (from [g]->), Armstrong'* claim that th* 
particular and the universal are no* related, but b*ndai m^ihir, is hopelessly obscure. 
What is the nature of this t>ond\\\£ supposed to be? 

It is this question chat Armstrong seeks to answer at the end of his paper. In the 
passage from [|]-> ty T]->, ArmflTung says tKpt it is a mistake [y think of instan- 
tiation as a relation: if a is F r n and fare 'too intimately Together to speak of a relation 
between rhem'. 5o how Jms 4 come to have FT We think that Armstrong's response 
tih this mjralicm is bust viKwi:d as an attempt la explain why [hi; nuextiiin Li based an □ 
mistake. A philosopher asking this question presumes partkulaj-s and tmlvemaJs no be 
the bask atoms of the universe, and rficii asks bow a particular can instantiate a 
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universal. Armstrong, by contrast, thinks that someone who [ikes [his approach has 
dug too deep. For according to Armstrong;, the universe's bask constituents are not 
particular-? and um'ue rsals, but stain of afiairt; pajtUnl4m-inmi\g-2ii\iv^}ah- As he 
himself puts iL, '[bjai* particulars and nniversals are vicious abstractions' from states 
■of attains; 'the ihisness and the nature arc incapable of erasing apart from each other'. 
Jw rbt^C if Hfl pTTVnlnm {-^menming instantiation; '[tJW instantiation nf universal* hy 

particulars ss just the state of affairs Itself (Armstrong 1997: I L9). There only djtpr.af.s 
to be a problem of characterizing a nlatim of instantiation, if we iail to see dm states 
of affairs are ontologically basic. 



exactly, do you inJuV it means to say that particulars:! 

JUtiOrti frftait Stales . . :i'.:: .' (ri) Ix^lahi in yfnir ilwrt WLtrds why ArmSlrrtng. 

that thinking cif particular? and i:nivnT^jl? as abstr-KtkiiH frum states of 
es us to avoid die conception of instantiation as a relation. 


Ty h^lp his cjli.il: in explaining | hd ■ nature of instantiation, Armstrong appeals Ui 
Fuege (lSPt). die celebrated logLclan and one of the founding fathers of analytical 
philosophy (along with Russell and C. E. Moore). Famously, Fre#c took properties 
{he called them 'concepts'} ro be unsaturated' or fiappy entities; essentially incom- 
plete iLlttik thai may 1 heir gap 'filled' by jh ■: >1 ] j n : t ■ I . On [hi?t view, fur Lixampli.!, the 

property it vttit r when filled by Socrates, yields something that, when txpaaacA in 
language, is true ('Socrates is wise'V This, Aimsrrong suggests t[hT>). goes some way 
towards explaining what he mean? by claiming instantiation to be non-relational, 
given the proviso ihat we treat particulars, as well as universals, as gappy. Both 
particulars and universal! require completion by an item from the corresponding 

tin to logical category. Since neither a. particular nor a univerxa I is a complete entity rn 
Itself, [hey are not sufficiently distinct m require a relation to bind them togedier. 


7. Dots rhe appeal to the metaphor of unsaruratedness provide additional support 
Lor Armstrong's position on the nature of instantiation? 

ft. EnplaJn In youc own words Armstrong's three reasons, from [TT-^. why he 

Dcvilt Should IcWiL rtrt '-::■:! relational Immanent realiini' with it.hii 


Further Reading 

A good, introduction to the Issues discussed here It to be found In Lous 199R, chs. ] 
and 2. Armstrong engagingly discusses the varieties of nominaLism in his aptly titled 
I9fl?\ rh*. I 3. Armstrong's yntyLygy nf stales of affair* if elnridatfJ and defrniled hi 
hLs 1907. chs. L and and In his 2 MM, ch. 4. MeUoi- and OUva 1997 Is an excellent 
collection of papers on rhe nature of properties, which includes both the paper by 
□evirt and that by Armstrong, 
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Essay Collections 

1, Whiir is 'rhe problem of the one over the ninny' supposed to be? fe k a genuine 

1. Arc there any convincing reasons for adopting realism, concerning universal!? 
:i. What are the most pre-ssLng objections facing the realist about nniversals? Can 

jJie ;iclctiujl?])f repty ten them? 
4. Docs the \IcIqlis regjess' problem provide us with, a convincing reason, ibr 

admitting states of affairs into our ontology? 
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Possible Worlds 


Introduction 

What are jwjsiWf warlfc fort 

In this chapter, we consider another onto-Jctgieal question, fthat it, a question con- 
iprnmg what there is): dy either pnssihlt: wmlJj exist wyrlds in whirh, perhaps, 
there are talking donkeys, or Time Lota's, or where the human race was completely 
destroyed in die- 196ns? 

Why should the -question of whether there are other possible worlds (whatever 

they art:) hu r.hT interest Lrt phili isojiln/rs? ELrfnirc ivt answer thai LpL'.-.tim], recall the 
scaremg-podm: Ear another oncological question: the qucscioti, Do unlvcrsals eifLst? As 
we saw in chapter 4. Armstrong hold? thai we tired to believe Ln universalis in order to 
he ahle to explain how it ean he that, for example, two sofas are hoth red, nir have the 
same weight. Manifestly, plenty of things a tr the same colour or die same wcighc- or 
ar least, this is something we seem to take for granted in our ordinary thought and 
lalk nbygt ihp wyrld; but what kinds of entity do then?: need to he. in order far this to 
he £0? Armstrong, argues, that we should rake our ordinary talk at face value: when we 
say that two sofas arc [he same colour, wc mean char, [here is something - a colour - 
that they literally share, 

Niw mnsidur a mngp ■uf h idiur L b l i c l wr. scum to laK: fur yrani-rd in Ltur ^rdicLdiv 
talk and thought ahout the world. We say things ILkc r 'I might haw hecn a millionaire 
hy now', ■■Rffg.l Madrid -would ha-ve scored just now if Berkham had passed the hall to 
Konaldo", 'emus can't fly', and [jus* couldn't lu;lp myself - I hud to have the last 
hisculr'. What all these claims have In common Is that they arc itwiiiii claims: claims 
about what musr. or might be. or might have been the case, or claims about what 

wpu|d have heen the case if things had gone differently Wf tplce it for granted in W t 
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ordinary talk, and thought that modal claims arc j[ lease sometimes True, (Lt> an 
interesting question what counts- as a good reason to belicvr a given modal claim - 
how, fot ruampJe. would >w go about trying to persuade someone that you might 
have been a mdlionaife by now? - but it is not a queSTion we'll have much to say 
about. The fact that you could coherently have an argument wirh someone abour 
whether or ric^t jryu mijrbL ba^ been a rrjilnnnaim; by now jeems tr> shyw that th^r? 

are modal Fa lis, even If In senile eases we do not know how to decide wJiidi modal 
facts there are.) 

A natural philosophical question now emerges; in virtue of whaf are modal claim* 
true? Modality is a rather myxlerw \u.\ pb em Km en cm. Her *:xa:rjpLu, wc mi^tiL xuppuHt! 
Mi.. i the claim ihat emus can't fly is true, in virtue of a property of emus: they have the 
property of bting unable tc fly. Or perhaps it's true in virtue of their Inciting a different 
property: the property of being ai>fc t<t fly Eur either way, it seems that we are 
countenancing a very peculiar property, If someone asked you to list the properties, 
of a particular emu. you might list its size t weight, colour, how many leathers, legs, 
and eyes it has. and iO on. Il probably iv-mli Idra't or cur to you to lLst arnnmgyt it! 
properties what it is and Is not able to do. it seems just as odd to think that, say; the 
ability ot inability to fly is a genuine universal as it does to think that, say, twins 
shorter than 14 feet or not-being-bliK' are genuine- um'uerab. 

And there is wiirse lo Lcyme. Il jseems llut the winner of the tdeLlicKn won lliH' 
election' Is a necessary truili. Trivially, nobody could be [he winner of rbe election 
without having won the election. Suppose we do think of things as having 'modal 
properties'. Then il Seems that we should understand the rieCcSHary Lrulb of that 
sentence as being a matter of a particular person (the winner of the election) having 
the property of hurving ntct -jm n'Jy wuit fftf rirrtimi. On the other hind. Blair won the 
election' is licit a. necessary Irulh: h-c raiu^t have losl, L'vi'n I hough he in fart ivon. Jfo it 
seems we should understand the contingent (that Is. non-neeessary) truth of i\iat 
scni-cnce as being a ma iter of a particular person (Blair) iitfcui^ the property of havJag 
l^f(T^MT^'^y mvn tJir firrtwn, But of course Blair it the winner of the election, And scire 
appear to have got ourselves into the unfortunate situation of holding that that 
person - Blair, the winner of the election - both has and Lacks the very same property. 
And that, of course, is impossible. 

Whales gnrie wnmg here? Well, W. V. Quint {1 9 Sib) fjnujusly COnduded fruin ihci 
kind of problem that all modality is 'At JHet*" modality, and that there Is no such thing; 
as 'de modaliry. What does rhia mean? Well, roughly to hold thar oil modah'ry Lsde 
<f Tft^ modality is to hold ihai rrmdal properties ■tan only attach to fn\ifncff (or 
proposition*}. It makes sense to say of a particular sentence - J all mathematicians- 
are clevet' r say ot the winner of the election won the election',, or "Blair won the 
election' - that it is ne.ressa.rily Imp. no- ntoessarily false,, or pwsibly try*, or possibly 
false. According co believers In jfe a mo da Li ry, by contrast, modal properties can also 
attach to things: things can have propenlcs such as being essentially ot necessarily 
human, being only contingently the winner of the election, and so on ft ivas the 

assumjiLuicL I hat modal prEhpertiej Ltan. atlaeh In Mladr himsrlf LhaL Ltd us inlii tTimliL' 
In the above example; Quiuc's solution ks to deny this assumption. There is no 
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ccmflkc between holding chat 'die winner of the election won the election' Is 
necessarily true while "Blair won the election' is not. The conflict only arises if we 
alsy think that rhe Persian why wyn the elecriyn - Blair himself - has modal 
pfcperrtesj. 

Few philosophers since Quine h however, have been. willing to simply shun dr fc 
mt>J:ilil y. Antl in any fast;, shuimmg df mydality nrjr cnns*i(ute an answer tn 

[he question we started with, namely: m virtue of w\iac ate modal claims crue? To say 
that necessity and possabiliry attach to sentences rather than anything else (e.g. 
objects) -does not, in Itself, tell us what it ft to Ascribe necessity or possibility to a 
senteiuir. Sn w( an' nil lLiiklt Lo an :imvti Lit irar :niginal uuestNin: iit virtue of whaL 
arc modal claims true? Pan of the uroblcm hem Is that [here seem to be lots of 
different senses of modal terms. For example, the meaning of 'couldn't' in the 
sentence Gavin couldnl; help himself - he Jipd to have the last biscuit' seems to be 
diJiercnt to its meaning In [he sentence 'Z + Z amliiit"[ equal anything other than A\ 
What we might call mathematical necessity' - the kind of necessity involved in the 
claim that,, necessarily, 2 + 2 = 4 - seems tv be □ diflenrnl kind iff necessity tti ihal 
Involved lit the claim chat, necessarily, Gavin had the last biscuit. 

Tail of possible worlds began as a response to the demand to flive precise 
meanings to "necessarily' and 'possibly'. Roughly, the idea is that we understand 

tlaLmx in vi iking netEixity \n L-hims atujul every pauiHr wnTrfd. T:n say Lhal, iwtitKxaTily, 
2 4- Z = A, la dq say mat 24- 2 = 4 iti (or m) every pvstlble wmfd. And to say thai li Is 
possible for Chelsea to win the Cup a io say that there is a pa&s\b\e <wrld in which 
fielSKa win the fiup. Modal elaimS can thus he interpreted as claims ihavl pursdbfc 
worMs. A modal claim Implicitly 'cjuantlfies over' possible worlds: Lt says something 
about whether then if a possible world in which, a given proposition is true r whether 
a givi'Ti proposition [5 true in fi\l possible worlds, and so on. 

interpreting mydal elaims its claims ah out possible worlds also allows us to inake 
sense of the Idea thai ihere arc different 'kinds' of necessity and possibility, tor wc can 
think of a given modal claim as implicitly quantifying over either absolutely all possible 
worlds, or alternatively over Just some subset of them. For example, consider the 
debate about 'could have done otherwise' discussed in chapter 1. Van Inwagen's claim 
that determinism is incompatible with the judge's being such that he couldn't have 
dmm ntherwiSe than raisK his hand turns inLct this rlaim: Lhal ihinx is no poL'.ibie wffrfcJ 
w\th ilte same laws afffo/slrs ictuf exaaty tht same distant past tn which the Judge tails to 
raise his hand. Part of Dennetr's response to van Inwagen amounts to the claim that 
mere are different senses yf could have (lone otherwise'], and in at le-ast syme sense of 
'eouJdhave done otherwise' (a sense, -moreover, that is relevant to whether or not the 
judge acred freely) the judge rankl have done otherwise, In possible-worlds-speak. the 
claim is that in yTrler ty capture (he sense yf'cyuld havedrjrw; otherwise ' that is relevanl 
to tree will, we must east our net radier wider than Just the set of possible worlds with 
the same laws of physics and exaaiy the same distant past. With the set of relevant 
possible worlds made larger in this way, we will find that it includes some possible 

wen-ids at whirxi Lhe judge, doer fail Iai TaLic his hand, ihux :njking il true [hut In: i-oidd 
have done so, In a dlflbmnt sense of 'could' to van Inwagen's. 
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Similarly, we mJght, tor certain phuosophical purposes, be Interested In. [tic set at' 
itumolosinrlty jmsr-iklf iwrirfs - that Ls r the set of possible worlds which have exactly 
the samf laws of nature as our own - or the set of fjri*Hf*]|iGftJ[y pcsjiHf Urnrfdj. the set 
of worlds it w^hidi wiidEevee is the case is consistent with what someone cakes 
themselves to know about the actual world. For esample, suppose that Eleanor 
Itnt^ws, but Sujuei di^S nyt„ that JuLian cyrrrntly washing the: tplevisjiyn. Then 

possible worlds In which Julian is now not watchbig die television ire eptsrenileally 
possible worlds, for Susan, but not for Elinor. CSusan might reasonably say. but 
Eleanor woutd riot, that for all she blows. Julian might be practising the saxophone 
j1 lh(! lTjiiment.) 

Of course, in our ordinary modal calk, wc typically do not cnuJIcldy say which 
possible worlds we are to be understood to be quantifying over when we make a 
moda.1 claim- But on* might reasonably argu* that this is something we can normally 
cell from ihe content within which ihc claim Is made. For example, If Eleanor were 10 
say, Julian cant he practising the saxophone - he's right here in front of the 
television, we vrc.ii.ild ntil attribute to hex the view [hat there is ny possible wforld 
whatsoever in which Julian is practising the saxophone (since clearly there are such 
possible worlds'). We would insread rake her to he Talking about tp\slcnua\ity possible 
worlds. Similarly, if a biologist were to say that a car cannot breed with an elephant, 

we might rcmonalily 1akf them Li h be rn;ilting a 4'laim ahenjt what Li ]io\tzi<li<giLiilly 
Impossible, metier- Than whai Is logically impossible. 

The idea here, then, is that talk of different kinds of possibility or impossibility is, in 
lUbCI, talk thai implicitly ^uiintifrts Over different SulSijf pnSSibfe wedds. And such 
Implicit quantifier restriction is a familiar Feature of our ordinary calk in any case. 
When someone says, whde standing in front of the fridge with the door open h there 
isn'l any milk', v.t Vtiiiw n<it to interpret th*m 35. m easing that there is no milt 
anywhere in The wnole universe; we would rfEasonably Take them instead to be 
calking only abour. (char is. qrianTitying over'} The comencs of the Eridgc. 

The deuekipsnent of what is sometimes knenvn as 'possible world semantics', that 
Is, an analysis of the meanings of modal claims In terms of possible worlds, has- been 
responsible for a huge resurgence of Interest in questions about whar must or might 
be ot could have been the case - questions that were thought by many twentieth- 
Century llullK'Ul liI phiki&ipruirS (Quint! included), until jiiiuiilI th* 19703., to be Jt bust 
rather mysterious, and at worst utterly unintelligible unless restricted to relatively 
well-understood modal norkms such as provability and definition. Possible worlds 
h?rvc not just buen put to vse in analysing stTa.igJiiforwardly moduli t^lh involving 
claims about necessity, possibility, contingency, essences, and counieifaciuaL condi- 
tionals ("if [ hadn't struck The match, it wouldn't have llO, Much of contemporary 
analytical philosyphicail discourse is up to ils neck in possible -world ralk; for pxaimple. 
discussions of the nature of laws and causation. The relationship between the mental 
and The physical, and the nature of knowledge. Some philosophers - the leading 
example being David Lewis - have deployed possible-world talk to provide accounts 

Ltflhe nalLm: nf prnpurties, events. pn:p:KiliHinK, and mi cm. Pi>iKible wurltlx seem Llh 
he very useful things. 
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Possible- worlds may be useful - but do they really exist, and if so, what an earth jet 
tbeyT Talk of possible worlds may i-ctm to bavr reaped enormous rewards, but unless 
we have a plauabk account of whu exactly such talk is talk, fthnut, it seems thai wn' 
jrc :iot really tncLrled ro chim that any such rewards have really b*en gained. It i* at 
this point - finally - That we enter into rhe famdlar territory of oncological dispute. 
When jay truj( tFunT Lj a possible wyrld *yntaining pgrplc cuwj, s^m tz? U*t 

*xpt*2i\a.g belief bi the eslsrenee of Jtorntrhlng, namely; a possible world, concabibig a 
purple cow. Bui what is it that wc rhcrcby apparenrly cmiologically com mil ourselves 
to! Is it to the existence of other, real universes h containing real, fJeshandblood 
purpL: lxjws? Or Ls it mKTuly to lIll 1 <!xistenfr! «f Humcthin^ rather l<:xx exiitie? Or 
should we regard possible-world talk with a pbich of salt, as no more than a 
convenient way of calklnj;, just as Devin rm'nks that talk of two things sharing a 
property is merely a convenience that does not commit us to the existence of an 
entity tftar Js UrcraJLy present in both objects? (See chapter J.) 


What are Possible WorkLsr 

Lewis's ittftJiii realism 

TTvc most well-known view abour rhe nature of possible worlds is David Lewis'* view, 
wtiirh he (alls 'mil Jul realism'. Ltwb's hu.-,in view is really very sL-mplt: he thinks rhar 

other possible woifds are real, 'eonercrc' entities that are of just die same kind as the 
actual world - the world wc happen ro inhabit, A merely possible cat - that is, a cat 
that inhabits a different- possible world to oure - is no different to actual cats. It has 
real fur, purrs when stroked, hunts real mice for run. and ear* real ear food. Of 
course, other possible worlds are- not: tracrty the same as rhe actual world - some 
contain purple cows h some contain no life forms whatsoever, some contain planers 
inhabited hy xuperinHjlligKrjf aljpnx. and W rm hyt tttK poxjabb; worlds themselves 

are- every hir as real as our own. 

The natural question to ash at this point is> given Lewis's view, what enacrfy is 
.ipitiiiJ nhcirit the nrfaal wirrld? H is natural (thcnjgh fifrt c>( ernjne unpTubl^matk) H: 
thmk that what i\aud\ty cdsrs - you and l, die chair you arc slrdrtg on, and so on - Is 
somehow more real or more tangible tban the shadowy entities ttiar eiisr in the 
realm of the merely possible. 

Llwjs's refpOnSe ii lit inSdil char rhe Only rtdrig 'special' about rfie actual wiuld is 

thar it happens to be rhe world we inhabit. 'Actual', tor Lewis, is an Uiir.riLii! - jusr like 
T or 'you' or 'here" or 'now', Consider T, The meaning of T depends on who is 
dunking or nrrering or wrirbig rhe senrence containing the word "V: when lull 
■Clinton says '1 used to be PTCsldenr of the USA', he means something dLfifctent to 
■what Tony Blair would mean if he were to say 'I used to be President of the USA' - 
that's why what cm if uf ihum says u true, and what the csther xayx is false. Similarly, 
when we say 'diefc are no purple cows In the actual wctild', or 'there aren'r actually 
any purple cows', wc speak the irurh, bur when Inhabitant of purplc-cow-contalnlnft 
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worlds say 'there aren't actually any purple cows', they say something false: the world 
tbar is actual for Chrtn is their world. and tiot outs. Lewis thus denies outright thar 
thew is anything 'shadwwy' about the merely pwsible, ur th»t th* actual world is 

'rttOcre [■tlT than Other pCriiibk worlds; indeed, hfi dallies that :L makes l'B]f SMU CO 

assert such things. Existence is existence - something either exists or it doesn't:. And 
Wmsthing's rising 'real ' is just □ mat|«r yf its *?xi:iLlng. 'Tbt;n; just aren't different way? 

of existing of decrees of existing, and so there is no way for the actual world to be 
more 'real' thain other possibk worlds. 

EtMJrijcm 

The >rsatzist' view of possible worlds goes something like this. Imagine someone 
writing an enormous book which describes, in minutest detail, all the {non-modal} 
truths there are to be had about die world. The description contained In the book 
will necessarily be consistent - that is. nothing the book says will contradict anything 
fls* (hp byok says - since by hypothesis the boiVk contains all and only |he truth; 
about the world, and so cannot contain any contradictions. It ean:ior, For example, 
say both that Helen went shopping at 3 pm on 5 April 2005 and abo that she did not 
go shopping then, because one of those claims must be talse. 

Now inugirn: jn ruiiTrmiuA hiiok th;M 3lmdarly inlcinjlly i-onsisLent hu1 whu:h 
docs t\a\ eoncam all and only the (non-modal) tmihs about the world Instead, at lease 
some of the sentences in the book are false. For eitample, imagine that we scart our 
with JT:i HukwI if tht tttekcrril\£i - a Kink that COnLainS many deseriplioiis nf die 
world that are, in fact, false, since (amongst other things) there was no such person as 
Sherlock Holmes and no murderous beasr roaming Dartmoor during the Victorian 
era. An J t-iMlV imngirwj thpt we cuttfnd the honk, in a rotjsistent way, so that it del:"!.* 
everything ebe .Sherlock Holmes aiid all the other characters lit the book ever did, 
who their parents were,, where their grandparents met, when and where their 
children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren were born h where they went to 
whoiil and sn on, and Lin, until Wt bav* a compfrte description of, a.i it werr, what 
happens at some entirely fictional version of the world. 

According to Lewis's eonceprion of possible worlds, such a book, Lf internally 
COn&ixLifnL, fijtarily describes what really I: lj jejuni aL Sn::rn: piissihk w:n~ld (nLfl. ttu: 
actual world, of course, but some other- possible world;. According to 'crsataJsm', by 
conrrast, we should think of the 'possible world' that the book 'describes' as just being 
the s^t of -sent-rnces contained in (Ik book- Tn other ■words, the book doe-5- not 
genuinely Jf-M-ribir some: itLdependenily-exisiiiig entity, in the: way thai a description 
of you genuinely describes you - an entity that exists independently of that descrip- 
tion. Instead, the description contained in the book it a 'possible world'. 5o. for 
example, 'the Hound of the Baskervliles exists' Is pvssibfy true just bi virtue of the fact 
that there is wme complete and internally consistent scr of sentences which contains 
thf sentence the Hound of the BaskerYilles exists'. We might express this fact, 

jLMJcvrding to the ersatziiit, by Maying t H l : 1 1 lhr re is J possible wurld aL which lLli' 
Hound of the ftaskcrvlllcs cuisc; hut when wc do so, we do not mean that dure: 
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ically la a description-Independent entity - a possible world In Lewis's sense - in 
which the Hound genuinely roams Dartmoor. There is just, if you like, the- story, bat 
nut what the story purport? tv represent or describe- 

Tftr ^iiftbrf.'iL Ly'trajuwuriii irJ^^iJ iJy 

One of Q original objections to modal ralk was that 'possihuia" do not have 
clear 'criteria of individuation' (Quint If 48). If we understand 'ir is possible that there 
is a fat man in the doorway' and if is possible that there is a man in the doorway' as 
saying, respectively, that there \x a pnasiblL 1 Lai man in lLll 1 chiLirwjy and thai ihcre is a 
possible man m the doorway, if there just one possible (fat) man in the dooiway, or Is 
the possible fat man a different entity from the possibLe man? How many possible 
men air there lurking in the doorway? It seems that we can give no principled answe r 
to this question - which Is to say, wc have no w-ay of "individuating' the possible men 
in the doorway, 

Oner wf deploy possible iviuld lalk. I he first two .sentences above get analysed 
slightLy differently. It is no longer a matter ofthere being, one or more possible men In 
Jim, actual, doorway; instead, the first sentence says that there is a possible world 
in which there is a fat man in. the doorway <a doorway that is located in that other 

1 nil:-; si Ml 1 world, and nol Lin I hi.: art-unl world), jciJ the nenintl x;iyx thai lIu-tl 1 is a 
possible woild in which [here Is a man in the doorway. Trds seems to gee us ouc of 
Q-uine's original problem, since at any given possible world wo might think of, there 
is a pcrfecLly demrrilLnaie nurtlher Lif men in the douiway. lint it raiHeS J further 
problem, often known as the problem of ' transworld identity'. It seems true to say 
that Julian m^ht not have been a philosopher. {After all. he could have decided 
to be 3 teacher or a hanker or a longdistance runner.) fjiven a possible-worlds 
understanding of the truth conditions for modal claims, this items to eonamh us to 
thinking thai there arc other possible worlds in which Julian is a teacher {or a banker, 
or, , j, But this- is cutr-ernel}' peculiar. How can ywlwit — that ^ery person - exist 
in trther pnsadble wrirlds, when, he appears tit he km firmly lurated right here at I he 
actual world? 

It's easy to -see how different conceptions of the nature of possible worlds might 
affect the nature of the prublem i if 'transworld' identity (Identity armss possible 
woildsl. Consider ersatzisin. The problem hcit is not going ro be that of malting any 
sense at all of the idea of Julian being somehow located both ar the actual world and 
also at other possible worlds, 'ince other possible worlds* aire merelv consist- 
ent stories. And it's not hard to make sense of the thought that there are consistent 
stories according to which Julian becomes a banker. On the other hand, what 
conditions Joes such a story need to fulfil in onJer to he a story ninail J\\lLm\ - this 
particular individual - as opposed to a story about some completely different person 
who happens to bear the name 'Julian Dodd"? For presumably the mcie fact that 
there is some consistent story containing the sentence 'Jkdtan. Dodd is a banker' does 

ntri mi I fiL e tn make it true that jJii/ very ycrwri. who lii fat l has I hat name, mighl have 
been a banker. (Consider: tbci'c Is a consistent scory abour rhe world according to 
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which [here is a cat called 'Socrates'. Thla docs tier suffice do make Ie [rue chac 
Socrates might have been a cat rather than a Greek philosopher.) 

If, vn the uth*rhpnd, we take a realist position on possible worlds, $o that we think 
of other possible worlds as genuine entitles of [he same kiatd as [hi actual wvjrld, the 
problem seems to be one of basic intelligibiriry: how can one and the same concrete 
entity, Julian, eiist simultaneously in mH.ire than, ynp pussihle wiyrld, ifwr enrtrpive of 

possible worlds aa Lewis does? Lewis's answer is dm this La, indeed, completely 
[intelligible. According ro Lewis, no entity, wherher it is a person, a rock, a chair or 
a hydrogen molecule,, literally nrisrs At more than one possible world. We are all, as if 
is ntjmetLmes put, ' worldhou:id indiv:duaL '. E hrw, [hen, un. LewLiS view, can we 
make: modal claims ahout Julian? Doesn'c 'Julian mLghc have been a banter' Just hush, 
on Lewis's view, 'There is some possible world at which Juu'an is a banker"? And 
if that claim cannot be true, sine* Julian exists only at the actual world, doesn't it 
follow thai on Lewis's view, Julian couldn't have been a banker after all? 

The answer, according to Lewis, lies in what has become known as 'counterpart 
theory". Thp bask idea gOT-\ like thiy While ny other peixjihle world ronta.ii*s JiiJi'jji 
himself, [here are plenty of other possible wodda iha[ contain people sufficiently 
similat to Julian to count as 'counrerpans' of Julian, and ii is the proposes of these 
counterpans that seme to ground modal claims abonr Julian himself. E'er example, 

H:m<: Li3UHi[Krp;iT-|.\ ofjuliun arc hankers, ^nd [his is ivhil makes L[ [rue that Julian miglu 
have: been a bunker. So what makes 'Juban migh[ have, been, a banker' [rue ls no[ [ha[ 
there are possible worlds at which Julian is a banker, bur rather that [here are possible 
worlds a[ whieh. a ltoh iil-iTfki r( (if Julian, i^, j t>j[Lkei. HisiS. for Lewis, ihenS ii, S[ric[ly 
speaking, no transworld identity at all; [here are mere])' 'eounrerpa^ relations' between 
entities at different possible worlds, which is to say, other possible worlds contain 
counterparts eifjulian, Ceorge Gush, this.' chair yuu are rurnenl ly lilting nn, and so. OH. 

Tills Is cwn[ to say [hat Lewis's iheory is complexly uriproblema[le. rVir one [hlng, 
counterpart theory sull feces a problem similar to the problem raised above tor 
ersatzism, namely what determines whether or not a given entity at some other 
possible world is a ccmnterparc of, say, Julian? Presumably [heir being culled Julian 
□odd' is neither necessary nor sufficient tor their being a counterpart of Julian. Must 
they have exactly the ?ame genetic make-up. have all or most or some of the same 
perstmalrty [rait*, be [he same na[bunJlily L [he same serf 

The texte 

J Lhe passage from. ehap[er 4 of David Lewis's Cottnierfnautib ( J 973} reproduced below 
sees Lewis arguing for modal realism - and In particular lor [he claim that belief in 
possible worlds is perfectly justified. The second teat, from Saul Kripke's NumtngaHrf 
Neteoity [19B0), defends ite rt modality bo[h agabisi the kind of objection raised 
[awards [he beginning of this lntroduc[ion and against ihe problem of transworld 
identity. Kripbe argues that this problem can be avoided, so long as we do not foflow 

Lewis in ihmking that a. pt>ssirjle wjirld is, as Kripke puts it at 'iLke a Eiiredgn 

country'. 
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David Lewis, extract from 
Counterfactuab 

4.1 Possible Worlds 

]L Li LLrnc In fare the fact Lhat my analysis rests im ^uspecl foundalitms. 
Doubly so: possible worlds are widely regaled with suspicion, and so Is 
similarity even among entities nor themselves suspect. If the common 
suspicion of possible ivorlds and of simi Hi y were justified, then my 
analysis could have link JnTcrest: only che Interest of connecting mysrerKS 
to other mysteries 1 shall argue. however. That che suspicion* are not well 
justified. 

t believe that there are possibLe worlds other than die on* we happen to 
inhabit. If an argument is wanted, It is- ihii. Ir is uncontroversially true that 
things might be otherwise than they are. I believe, and so do you, thar things 
lv]uU have hcnisn different in rounder wavx. HilI whal diK'K I his mean? 
Ordinary language permits the paraphrase: There are many ways things 
could have been besides The way They actually ate. On The face of It, this 
sL'nLLMiL-H! is ai: existential quaaui fitatitm. It says lha.1 then: v.xito many entities 
of a certain description, to wit 'ways things could haw been.'. I believe that 
things ccuJd have been different in countless ways; I believe permissible 
paraphrases of what I believe; taking the paraphrase at its face value. I 
therefore belles in the e-jiisteiLce of entitles ihaT might be called wjvs things 
could have been'. I prefer to call them 'possible worlds'. 

[ do not make it an inviolable principle to take seeming existential 
| a [ -^ cmanltfi.ralionx in ordinary hLnytLagt; n( thrir fare vjIijl". ISut I dy ne.rjojmusE z 

presumption In favor of cakJng sentences at Their lace value, unless (.]} tatuig 
them at face value is taitwn to lead to trouble h and (2) taking them some 
other way is fcnuwn nnL to. In ihb eajie. neither ftmditiiin Lt met. I do net 

[T7|-> know any successful argument that my realism about possible worlds leads 
to trouble unless you beg rhr question by saying That it already it trouble. 
(1 shall shortly consider same unsuccessful argume nts.) Mi the alternatives I 
known, on tlte other hand, do lead to trouble. 

\c]^ [f our modal idioms are not quantifiers over possible worlds, then what 
else are they? (I) We might rake them as unanalyzed primitives; this is- not an 
ahern.ativr' iheorv al all, Hli I an. uhKt:nL j ntr frnm iht'im^Lng. •;>,) Wr mighl 
take Them as meTalinguistic predicates analyzable in Terms of consistency: 
'Pcisibiy means that $ is a consistent sentence. But what is consistency? If 
a airuixIrnL ^ntenrc is cine that i csuld he [rue, m one; that is tkH nra't'^saTily 

[d"H» false, then che ehcoty Is circular; of course, one can be more aiTful Than I 
have been in hiding the circularity. If a consistent sentence is one whose 
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denial is uor a Theorem of some specified deductive system., [hen The Theory 
is incorrect rather than circular: no falsehood of arithmetic Is possibly true, 
but for any deductive system you car*? to spedty either There aie falsehoods 
iiiMi^ J Li theoreins or thtrt- Li iftme falsehood of irirhmetk whose denial ls 
not among In theorems, [fa consistent sentence is one that comes nut true 
under x[.m](: alignment of (intension! tr> the rum-logical vwabubry, I hen ttn' 

theory is bcomsct some aadgumom of extensions are impossible, for 
insrancc one thai assigns overlapping cxienwons to The English terms 'pig' 
and 'sheep'. If a consistent sentence is one that comes out true under some 
piiKMhh: jKmprmL'nt i if eiLerjxicms, ihtsn Lh(j ihitnry is agjin ciTLU.br. (1) We 
|"i5"r~fr might take them as quantifiers over so-called 'possible: worlds" thai are ically 
some son of respectable linguistic entities: say maximal continent sets of 
sentences of jume language. (Or maximal consistent wis of atomic sen- 
tences, thaT is state -diSirlpiioHs; or mammal consistent sets or' atomic 
sentences in the language as enriched by the addition of names for all the 
things I here are, (hat is diiigranmicd rnmdclf) We mighl inll ihesc thing; 
'possible worlds', but hasten to reassure anyone who was worried that 
secretly we were Talking, about something clre that he likes better. Bur 
again the theory would be either circular or incorrect, according as ivc 

^xyjliiiu L-C'nsisLcncy in m«:da.l (emu iir in Jl-JucLlvl' {iit purely inn iJcltLiajr- 
cue; icfms. 

\T\^ I ■emphatically do not identify possible worlds In any way with respectable 
llnguiSLli enlitiel; ] Lake Lhetn [O bi reSpeaable entity in. [heir Own right. 
When I profess realism ahout possible worlds, I mean to be taken literally. 
Possible worlds are whar they are. and not some other thing. If asked what 
sort of ihing I hey are, I cannot give the bind nf repty my questioner probably 
expects: that is, a proposal in reduce possible worlds to something else. 

I can only art him to admit rhac he knows whar son of Thing our actual 
world is, and then explain that other worlds are more things of th#t sort, 
differing nmL in kind but only in what goi's cm al thL'm. Our ;icLual wcKrld Li 
only one woild among others. We call It alone actual nor because it dlfleis in 
kind from all the rtst but because it is the world we inhabit. The inhabitanT: 
of Lrilu-T worlds may truly call Lhelr nv/n wurlda ariuaJ, if they mean by 
'actnaf what we do; for the meaning we give to "aeiuai' Is such that It refers 
ac any world i to that wotld i itself Actual' is indeiical, like T or 'here', or 
'n(iw '; it depend?- for irs reference on (In; circy-msraTices of utterance, to wit 
the wodd whene the uiteranoe is located.' 

My indexkal theory of actuality exactly mirrors a less controversial 
doctrine about Time. Our present time is only one time among otrK'TS. We 
call It alone present nor because k differs bi kbid from all die rest, buc 
because it is the rime we inhabit. The inhabiTanTS of other times may truly 
call their own times present \ if they mean by "present' what we do; for the 

' njr Tnun: 1hij thertnr. h:c mj 'ftmlm Hid iV'lu?Kly'_ ^.'ohj -1 \ \(>?<>'r l"J-¥*. 
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meaning wc give to 'present' a aucb chat it la Lndexical, and refers ac an)' 
rime r to ihat time ( itself 

E have already said that it wyuld gain us nothing To identify possible 
worlds with sets of senntHceB fijr the like), siruM we would need the notion 
of possibility otherwise understood to specify correctly which sere of sen- 
tences were to U; identified with world;. Nc.rt yniy wrjuld it gain nylhinjr: 

%\ven dm the actual world does not diller In kind from die rest, it would 
lead, no the condusion that our actual world is a set of sentences. Since I 
cannot believe tlur I and all my surrounding are a set of sentences (Though I 
haw rui argument thmt they am net), E fanniit believe thai uthei vmrld^ arc 
acts of acntcnoca either. 

Whar arguments con be given against realism about possible worlds? 

[br^ 1 have met with few arguments - intxeduloits stares are more common- But I 
shall t/y to answer those that 1 have heard. 

HT^ It is said ibaT realism abouT possible worlds is false because onty our own 
world., and its contents, actually enist- Bur of course unactualired possible 
worlds and thcu- unactuallzed inhabitants do not iKtiidlty ejtist. To actually 
ensi is to exist and no be located here at our actual world - at this world that 
we inhabit. Other u-orlds than outs are not our world, or inhabitants 

ihereiif It dn-es nut follow that neilLim a.ht»ut pmsiblr worlds is false. 
Realism about unaetuaUzed possibles la cvacdy the thesis that there arc 
more things than actually exist. Either the argument teddy assumes what 
it purports to prove, that realism about possibles Li false, or it proceeds by 
equivocation. Our idloma of cxistcntiaL quantification may be used to range 
over everything withouT e^ceprion h or the}' may be Tacidy resnicted in 
various wavx. In particular, they may be resTrirted TO our own world and 
ihbtgs iri it. Taking them as dius restricted, we can tculy iiy that th^nr ejilst 
nothing but our own world and its inhabitants; by removing the restriction 
we pass illegitimately horn that truTh to the conclusion that realism about 
possibles is falst:. It wcnild be convenient if there were <>nL j idinm nf 
quantification, say 'then? An?...", that was firmly reserved for unrestricted 
use and anorhrr, say 'there actuaNy exist. . . \ that was firmly reserved for the 
restricted use. Unfortunately, even these twn idioms uf Cjuantifieatiun Can be 
used either way; and Thus one can pass Indecisively from equivocating on 
one to rquivocaTLngon another. All the same. There are- the two uses (unless 
realism ahmii possibles is false, ax ha? yet to lw -shown) and wc need only 
keep track of them to see that die argument is fallacious. 
ITI~^ Realism abour possible worlds might be Thought implausible on grounds 
of parsimony, though rhis could not be a decisive argument against it. 
Distinguish tv^'o kinds of parsimony, however: qualitative and quantitative. 
A dentine is qualiTativcly parsimonious if it keeps down The number of 
fundamentally different kind? of entity: if it posits sets alone rather than sets 

and mtrLidLU'L'd numbers, or parlirles alone jaLher (ban fStarlLrlex and fields, 
or bodies alone orspdrics alone rather than both bodies and spirits. A doctrine 
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is quantitatively parsimonious if it keeps down the number of Instances of 
the hinds it posies;, if ii posits 1U S) electrons rather than. I0 jr , or spirits cmly 
for pewpk nuher than spirits for ?H animaU- \ subscribe to the general view 
that qiiaJLtaTive parsimony is- go<*3 in a philosophical or empirical hypothec*: 
bur I recoLmlze no presumption whatever in fa^or of quantitative- parsimony. 
My riMlism ;ibiiLU pyssihle worlds ix merely quantitatively, iu.il qualitatively, 

unparsdmordous. You. believe in our actual world already. I ask you lo believe 
in more things of that kind not in things of some new kind. 

[k~|~> Quine has complained, that uuactuariied possibles are disorderly elements, 
wtfll-ni-jrh inciiirigihJy invulved in mySUm'«!K of individuatiim.^ ThaL wliI1 may 
be true of any unactualezed possibles who lead double lives, lounging in the 
doorways of rwo worlds at once-. But 1 do not believe in any of those. The 
wnartnaliBed possibles I do believe in, confined each to bis own world and 
united only by ties of resemblance to their counterparts elsewhere (sec 
Section 1.9 Tin CvuntcrfiKtualsXt do nor pose any special problems of indi- 
viduation. At least, they pose only surh problems of individual ion as mijrht 
arise within -a single world. 

fTr-^ Perhaps some who dislike the use of possible worlds in philosophical 
analysis are bothered not because they think they have reason to doubt the 

(ixixLemre iifiithur worlds, hul only because they wish In i he tnild mim; aluhut 
these supposed cmlrlcs before chey know whac to dunk. How many are There? 
In what respects do they vary, and what is common to them all? Do they obey 
a rtrtrt-LrivLal hw of identity uf irtdiSCenniJbleS? Here I amJL a disadvantage 
compared to someone who pretends as a figure of speech to believe in 
possibk Vrorlds, but really does not. If worfds were creatures of my imagin- 
ation. I could imaging them I n hi' any way I' liked* and I could tell you all you 
wish to hear simply by carrying on my imaginative elation. &ot as I believe 
thar There really ait orher worlds, 1 am entitled to confess That There is much 
about them that I do not know, and that [ do not know how to find out. 

One: romux In philuxophy already endi iwcd whh ;l .'.IhilJ: of Hip:n:un.v 1 1 Li 
not the business of philosophy either to undermine or ro justify these 
preesisrinji. opinions, to any great extent, but only to try to discover ways 
of L r x[.*ariditi£ thum inlu an mderly system. A [imlapliynieLan. i analysis lkT 
mind Is an attempt at systematizing our opinions about mind. It succeeds to 
The extent thar it is systematic, and (2} it respects those of our pre- 
phflowphic>l opinions ir> whi^h we are firmry attached- Insofar as it doe? 
both better than any alternative we have though.1 of we give it eredenee. 
There is some give-and-take, but nor too much: some of us sometimes 
change our minds on some points of common opinion, if they conflict 
irremediably with a doctrine that commands our belief by its systematic 
beauty and its agrecmenr with more Important common opinions. 

! Wilind V. CJiimt, "On Whs: rhtrit Ii'. In FUtti u J jsIlsJ ft-lHr View |H*rv*id UnlvLrslry Presi 
tljmbndg.;. MA, LSSJV 4. 
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So it is throughout metaphysics; and so Li ii with my doctrine of realism 
about possible worlds. Among my common opinions that philosophy must 
respect (if it is tu deserve credence) are nut tjnly my naive belief in tables and 
chair*, tut also my naive belief that diest table* dad chairs might have been 
otherwise arranged, Realism aboLir possible worlds is an attempt, the only 
SYCTewfiil attempt I VnOw yf, systematic ihpsr. pTee*i?ting mydal n.ipdrv 

ions. To the extent due J am menially opinionated, Independently of my 
philosophizing. [ can distinguish between alternative visions of realism 
about possible worlds that conform to my opinions and versions that do 
iuit. IStsciiusL' L liLiliL'VL' my opinions. I ln.:liL r ve that the tnm version is ime i if 
die former. For instance, L held eve that there are worlds where physics Is 
different from the physics ot out world, but none where logic and arithmetic 
are different from ih^ Uigin and arithmetic «f «ur v/orld- This is nothing but 
the systematic expression of my naive, pre-phiLosophlcal opinion that physics 
could be different, but not logic ot arithmetic. ] do not know of any non- 
cinulnr argument that T could give Ln favyr yf lha.1 tipmiyn; but 5t.j l^in^r ;is 
ihat ii my firm opinion nevertheless, I mu-M make a place for it whin I do 
metaphysics. I have no more use tor a philosophical doctrine that denies my 
firm, unjustified modal opinions than [ have for one that denies my firm. 

UTijuxLiru'd. lu'llrf iu L\U;nr.-; and lahk:s. 


Commentary an Lewi. 1 ; 

The intetest of this eitract from Lewis. LV73 lies not just in what Lewis has to say 
about possible- wyrlds in particular, hul in the cIk'I I hat the- kind? of argu 1 1 lent fnr ;md 
agulikit the eiLscence of possible worlds whleb he considers are Lciruii of argnniem 
rhac one mi^hi bring co bear on any oncological detract - che debaie abouc die 
existence of uni^er-sals h say, or numbers, or Cod h or any other kind of entity 
wtuise tixiKU'nre s:KmBnrn; might take thiircuirlves tn haw. philtMiyphiriil reasnn.7 hi 
be sceptical about. 

That this is so should be obvious to you within the first two paragraphs. (If not. go 
buck and lout at chapter J again.) Lewis starts with the utdervatiOii dial things 
i mghc have been otherwise than they are' can be paraphrased as 'there are many ways 
chings could howe been besides die- way chey actually are'. He then, at pTL> t claims 
that th^re i-s- a presumption in fVvw of taking sentences at their fate valve unless (3) 
taking them at Taee value is known to lead to trouble, and-(Z) taking them, some other 
way is known not to'. 

This should remind you of the debate between Armstrong and Devitt (chapter *) 
about the existence of urriverab, where die question of whether a sentence should 
be taken at 'face value' played a prominent role. In the case of uniucrsaLs> we were 
concerned with sentences such as 'the sofa and the pillar bos are both red ', which one 

mLght naturally paraphrase as 'then: is a b~ii[K!Tly rL'dnL'.vs ■ that is sha7rd by the 
pillar box and [he sofa'. A realise about urd versa Is might make che same claim abouc 
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universal at this lioIkit as Lewis makes about possible worlds: wc should take [lie 
second sentence at face- value - that is, as depressing an ontological commiimeni to 
univrrsaJs - unless- conditions (I) and (2.) arr met- 

I. ; .\) Explain in your own words what Levis means by taking the claim that there 
,' i'.- many ways things might have been 'at face value', (ii) Describe how someone 
who hid a view a bo lit possible worlds thac is analogous co Devlin's view about 
LixiLverii Js might respond IO Lewis's claim, that we should take Such claims at Ear* 
vnluc- 

At > , Lewb says ihai co claim ihat realism about possible worlds 'already ij 
Is to beg the question'. Why do you drink someone might hold that 
possible worlds 'already is trouble', and what do you think Lewis 
saying ihjt I t» say this begs the que-rtitmf |>u yon agrai 1 with him? 1 If mil, 
1 And if so, can yon articuLare what the distinction between the claim that 


Lewis then proceeds, more or less, to take conditions (]) and {1) In. reverse order: 
he first argues that doing anything other than, taking claims about 'ways the world 
might have been' at face value leads to trouble an <3 then argues that raking them at 
face value does nut le-ad to tmuble. 

In the paragraph from | £ \ > r then, Lewis very briefly surveys three alternative 
view.? accy-dingtci which 'out modal iJiiim^ an- ndl (quanrifirrs c?vipr possible; wnirlds'. 

He starts with the view that they are instead J unaualyacd primitives', and complains 
that 'this is not an alternative theory at all, but an abstinence from theorizing'. 

:l. Do ytaj drink this is a gLiod ubjeCEiun? If not, why not* Ifwi, is this kind lvT 
objection diwajw goodf That ia h should we sfwsys prefer a 'theory' of a given concept 
over the claim that the concept is just primitive, i.e. is nor susceptible to analysis* 


The nest proposal tbar Lewis considers is the view that modal idioms arc meta 
linguistic predicates analy^able in terms of consistency '. J:t other words, to say, for 
eaample, "possibly snow is ycLlow" is to say, aftht sentence 'snow is yellow', that thar 
sentence is consistent <that is* non-contradictory). ('Possibly' here is conceived as a 

metalinguistic preJiratn because it is U5«d tu talk ahnut linpiistif ileTLj, namely, 
leniences.) And he argues chat such a view is ehher drddar or false. He does This by 
considering in turn four different candidate meanings of 'consisTcm' (each one 
starting with "If a consistent sentence is. , , He argues rhat according to the first 
a:id f(juTth, Lite pruposed analysis of mudal idioms is Cirtular. artd according Lrt Lhe 
second and third, it is false. 


4. Oe&cri 
proposed 


Describe in your own words Lewis's circularity objection to the. first, and fourth 
anaryses of 'consistent'. 
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The problems with the second and Third candidate meanings of 'consistent' are a 
bit more rechnkal - though if you. don'r understand the content of rhr proposed 
analyses, it should at least be clear to yon that l^wis Thinks they ate both false and 
that Ik argues for [his by giv'mg a cftLuiwr-^aittple in eaeh east. 

5. Ttic second candidate- narysK of 'consistent', stated! at is this; 'a consist- 
ent sentence Li one whose denial is no? a theorem of some specified deductive 
• arena". Lewis' argument That this analysis is Inadequate owns on GSdel's Incom- 
pleteness 'I'ht-Lirum. I ; md CVuL what [his theorem is and *i*pLj:n m yon ■■. i: wrtnia 
hf/iv it Ti'fu1<"¥ cVil" prnpowd minimis. (St'iiTirhmg CJorigV fnr '^riLlt'l's Jn^MirnpIeK' 
ness Th*<irnTn' should deliver st^ral fairly simple, nurRechiiical carnations of 
why. the theorem mjtjl) 

The third and finaL proposal according to which "our modal idioms are not 
quantifier! over pnudblt: wnrldx", which Lewi-; dinfuxsex Lit [7]-*. is ihul imidal Ldiorm 
do quantity, hut what they quantify over are not really possible warids Ln Lewis's sense 
■at all, but "some son of respectable linguistic entities'. This view is the 'ersarzisr' view 
described in the- Introduction- 

*. (i) Why might someone think that the ersatast position on possible worlds is 
fat least prima facte) more 'respectable' than Lewis's? (Bear in mind that the talk. of 
'honks' in thg liLtrodiKtiun wis Just Uf get the general idgsi Jtnjjs; ihu "sets «f 
sentences' that the ersatz is* identifies with possible worlds are not literally inscrip- 
tions on pieces of paper, ) (ii) Describe Lewis's objection to crssraism in your own 


In [he next two paragraphs, from [7]-> r Lewis rehearses two of the central ic nets 
of his modal rcalismr that other possible worlds are the -same sorts of thing ns the 
actual world (ronlrary Hi whnt thv emiittist claims), and ibut 'actual' her* Li an 
Inderal, like T or J h*re J m- J now". 

7. It) the paragrafhh Starting at rg~|_>, Ltwii provides an additional afguihBnl 
against rTKniiism. Describe the argument in ymir own words. Are you convinced 
by itf Hew do you think the ersatzist would respond? 

Lewis spends the neict couple of pagH h from |T"H^i responding to some typical 

iihii .: linri.-, Iii mod;d rrulism jLlhc'Ujrli hp start?:, ;lI [hJ->. by netting that 'incredulous 
scares' are [he mos[ eonuncti) response. 

ft. Lewis is here implicitly cla-iming that a-n 'incredulous stare-' does not count as an 
objection in Its own right. Give the most plausible reason yon an think of why he 
might hold this. Do you agree? 
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The fini objection Lewis addresses, jc |~l~^, is Ehc objection thai 'realism about 
possible worlds is false because only our world, and its contents, actually eiist '. Lewis, 
complains that this argument fith*r racitry assumes whpt it purport! to prow?', or 

elsi it 'jKOeWdj bj 1 equivocation'. 


The neit objection.. jE [[]->. is that realism ahynE pnsjihk worlds '■might b* 

thought objectionable on grounds of parsdrrioriy''. 


Lewis's response to ihis > 
Lnvn t!X3]n.|jl<!K Lo mtp-lain this distinction hL'Lwctin (iuu.nEiLu.LivL 1 a::d LjiuliLjlivc 
parsimony, (ii) C\Mf\ villi L hi nil of any gjkjd rrawns Lo deny LhaL [Ili'Ii is 'no 
presumption whatever in favor of quantitative parcrmony"? (iii) Lc^is say?? at ttw 
outset diat the objection cannot in any ease foe a 'decisive- mpiment' against modal 
realism. Give ihe bcsi reason you can think of far agreeing with Lewis here. 
yau agree with Lewis? 

The third, objection, at \k\^< » thar unactualized possibles are disorderly elem- 
LmLs, wdl-nigh in^tprrigibly invedv-rd in TnysLtrieK of individualitm' an ohji'Llion 
discussed briefly in the ItuioducElott to this chapter. 

L I . Why dn >hju . I ■ i ■ . : . ■. ■ Hay 9 thai, On h ■ aeonunt, miucLuaLiEed pnsiiibies 'do 
not pflsc any special problems of individuation^ Do you agree? 

In lh<; paragraph at | ] [-^, l^wi; addr^sves lbo.5(j who 'wish tr> be told moiv about 
these- supposed entities., before they know what to dibit. " - though, Le ii rather uiiclear 
whether he is artcmpEing to raise and couLtrci a distinctive tfLijflrrfoit to modal realism. 
None the less, there are certainly some possible objections in the offing on this issue, 
E [etc Lt line. Part.i about what might or might mil have raistfd the favt that bin* 
kanganoos might have exceed, For example - are, for Lewis, faers about real, mitid- 
independent. concrete objects; but they are objects to which v.e cannot have the sort of 
upisLLimiC jectf&s Ltiat we have tn ordinary, actual -wo: rid tibjeCEs {aCLoal kdnganjEM. for 
example). Roughly speaking, qui knowledge of mLnd-Lndepeiidetit, concrete, aetual- 
world objects arises from causal interactions between us. or our senses, and the objects 
themselves {perhaps mediated by testimony from other people who bav^ int-er*cted 
with soeh objects in cases where we have nor done so ourselves). Our knowledge of 
possible blue kangaroos, by contrast, does noc arise through any such causal contact: 
other possible worlds are not in any sense causally connected with the actual world. 

IVy runlratf. by and large h (ir at kart in □ with; range of cases, nur method fyr 
'finding out' which modal claims are mac is that or' imagining certain sorts of 
situation. For example, in order to satisfy ourselves that blue kangaroos might have 

L 1 :(L;C<! J , WL r simply imagine a pi iKjdhle world iit which blur kangarom ilo eaisL. An J 
crds is, do say the lease,, rather cunousj it is curious to say chat we can come by 
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Saul Kripke T extract from 
Naming and Necessity 

Then; is (jut: mure question I want tu mtu in a pre liminary wiiy. Some 
philosophers have dlsnngulshed between essencialism, [he belief In modality 
Ac it, and a men: advocacy of necessity, the belief in mcidaliry Ac dww. Now, 
some people say; Let 's give you the concept of necessity. 1 A much worse 
ihLng, jscmething treating great additimj;il prLiblL'ms. is whether we run say 
of any particular thai it has necessary or contingent properties, even make 
The distinction between necessary and contingent properties. Look, it 's only 
a ilclltmr\a Or a. .tla.lt: of cJjJGtPr.s that he either necessary lVt eortlingem! 
Whether a fnirtJrkldK necessarily or contingpndy has a certain property 
Q-> depends cm the way it's described. This is perhaps closely related to the view 
that the way we refer In particular ihings isby a description. What is ^(line's 
famous example? If we consider the number 9, does Ir have the properry of 
necessary oddness? Has rhat number rot to be odd in all possible worlds? 
Certainly It's true in aJL possible worlds h Jet's say, it couldn't have been 
otherwise, thar itftit Is odd. Of course, 9 could also be equally well picked 
out as the number <\f planets, k is not necessary, not true in all possible worlds, 
that the number of planets is odd. For example if there had been eight 
pknels, the number nf planets wnmld not have been [Kid. And >0 it's 

thought: Was it necessary or comingcm thar NLxon won the eleetlon? (It 
might seem contingent unless one has some view of some inexorable 
process- - ■ . ) But this is a contingent property of Niwn only relative to our 
referring to hint as "Nixon" (assuming 'Nixon' doesn't, mean 'ibe man v/liu 
won the election ar such andl sueh a time'). But if we designate Nixon as 'the 

Tn;m whu wnin fhr flection in \96fl' , |hen Lt will he a necessary truth, nf 
course, that the man who won the election an 19611, won the election in 
]SiStt. Similarly, whether an object has the same property in all passible 
worlds depends not just on rhe object itself, but on bow it is described, So 
it's argued. 


' By 1h* n i a cummun ■ttitudu in philusrjphy So IhinkJtat cm jhnnulii'1 inLnjducu n rauliuri urriil 
ir i hffn fie^rdujly defined (ftCi'Acifeflfe [.0 Srtrtif fKl|*jli.f itiriliL ftfritytt). Hfr* I tutjIMI dtllitiJJ Wilh in 
imcul~I%«- notion jnd will keep on the level of in mrulclrc rxulnn. Thu I:, we chink din tamt lining*, 
lhuqc.li they an: in ftd thu raw. might hir-v bvvn uthenrac. I miglit hare p*i;n thuiu lrcruru?1tK];nr II' 
iriM'S-riehi. ihrii ic i^pujiHnlisi I mvMn'i La^v ei^ei il^-fr birtftts lytlay. Qviie* Jidtrrm qyr^Tii it 
the epencmcLqgjci] quesrwrL Tiw any piniculjr person know: char I gave these lecture: laday. 1 Hjppra 
in tfiu case Ik di:*i know this-ii a pastn-wi. Bus. irsumEuiu w(f: bum with ui innate 'buliel'ihjit ] ^is 
e<Xri£ ki give these lenurwifjJiv, who know*? Klelu txm aivyv/jy, kt's iuppra llvic p«i"file kiu'iw cTil j j 
yjiimorl. Az Any rme, nbt rwn- quesclorif bsirnj jsIumI jic dlt&renc. 
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[[ Li even suggested Ln [lie literature, chat Though a nocjern or iicccssiry 
may hair some son of intuition behind ic {wz do think some thing? could 
ha*e been otherwise; other things we don't think could have been other- 
wise), this rtOCion [of a discLnCTiOri between ■WOejSai'y and eoncirtgertt prop- 
ertiesl is just a doctrine made up by ionic had philosopher who \l guess) 
diJn'l realize: [hat (here are several ways of referring tif the same thing. 

fjjl-* 1 don't know if some philosopher have not realized This; hut at any race ic la 
very tar Prom being nut thai this Idea [char a property can meaningfully he 
held to he essential or accidental to an object independently of it; descrip- 
litHiJ is ll ljiitityn whi^h has nit intuitive ^imLeut, which tm:Ltns nothing 14 1 

fi7]-> the ordmaiy man . Suppose that someone aaJd, pointing to Nlxoii, 'Th jc \ che 
guy who might hive lost'. Someone tic* says 'Oh no, if you describe him as 
"Nixon", then he might have lost; out h of course, describing him as the 
winner, then it la not true chac he might have lose'. Now which one is bcLng 
the philosopher, here, the unintuitive man? It seems to me obviously to be 

|cj Hfr (he second. The wcond man has P philosophical theory. The first man would 
say, aaid with great eonvletlon, 'Well, of course, the winner of the election 
tn.\g}it have &trn i&mconc eise. The- actual winner, had the eourse of the 
campaign been, different, might have been the loser, and someone else 

the winner,; Of there mighL have been nn: el*c:Lic:n at aJI. jueh E e :rms 
as "the winner" and "the loser'" don*! dcslgnaie chc same objects In all 
possible worlds. On chc other hand, the term "Nixon'' is just a twitw of rili'j 
man". When you ask whither it in necessary Or Contingent the iVtnJn won Lhe 
election, you are asking the Incidrive question whechcr in some counccr- 
raccual situation, rfti's man would in fact have lost the election. If someone 
chi-nks that the notion ofa necesjary or contingent 1 property (forget whether 
there art any noncriviaL neoessafy peop^cles (.and consider] Juht Lhc im-jiTiin^- 
fu.\nrss of chc notion 3 ) Is a philosopher's notion with no incuidvc concern, he 
is wrong Of course, some philosophers think that something's having 
intuitive Content is very in mm] us lye evidence in tavnr of it. I think it is 
vei^ hcivy evidence In favor of anything, myself. I really don"t know, In a 
way, what more conclusive evidence one can have about anything, ultim- 
ately speaking. ISul, in any tvenL, people whii think Lh<: nolinin <nf acvidenLal 
property unintuitive haw intuition reversed, I chink. 
[3]-> Why have they thought this? While cherc are msnv motivations tor 
people thinking this, one is this; The question of e-jsentia] properties 
SG-e-jUed ii supposed co he eejuivalefjc (and ic is equivalent en che question 

1 "lilt Triple 1 e>me tuserrc. i ccruln prope-ny - rietaaral vinery - in he drautaaol m Nuon, 
imlupcrxtniLh' uf hm \vt ir ifejcribrd. Ol cwnt, if the rwtieri <£ arciduntal property ii TneamrujHul. 
ikr ifcjiijii Lif cl*?iHi*l pitj|3.rry nHi>i U irt^rtiiiyful #Lw. Thij it mil i-y ili±l iln-rr Unf mf Twsrtlisl 
TinipcrriL-! [KGUgh. in fan, L rhmk ihc-re are. The uiuil aqjUineiH quncicou iht mfaHm^rHliu.v or 
<tTJjminlijrn. andfiyi-rrLat whether □ propurtj' ii arcidenriJ urcuuntial to an objure depends c*i how it \i 
Jcscilhed. It La \buf. tttt iht v\tw that All prop<:rc>n( tn i£iuitfi\a\. Uf iOMtt, It b. Axi tvn iht view, htli 
"by lanx lilcjllsci. iliat all prapcnlu arc- cumiuL all relacHiu liKcrnal. 
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of 'identity acioss possible worlds". Suppose: we have someone, Nixon, and 
there's another possible world where there is no one with all the properties 
Nixcm has irj The actual world. Which one -of thus* other people if any, 
NLxrtrt? 1 Siirtljf you iHusC give itfime criterion of identity here! If yOU have A 
criterion of identity, then yon just look in the other possible wor Ids -at the 
m;m whrj ifi Nim.m; and th^ cpuwH^m whether, in that ytht;r pOSJtihU; wnrld, 

Nixon has certain properties, Is well defined. Et is also supposed to he well 
defined, in terms of such notions, whether it's true in all possible worlds, or 
there are some possible worlds in which NLxon didn't win the election. But, 
il'v ■„nd. I Hl; |TnihLL'Tns of giving xu-rh crilL'riu of identity are very difiiirull. 
Sometimes in the case of numbers It might seem easier (but even here it's 
argued that it's quire arbitrary)- For example, one might say, and this it 
surely the truth, that if position in the series of numbers is what, malws trw 
number 9 what ir is, then if (in another world) the number of planets had 
been 8, the number of planets would be a different number from the one ir 
actually is. You. ivouldn'l s;iy lhat |hat number then is tij be iJtjmlified with 
(7ui number 9 Ln this world. In the case ofother types of objects, say people, 
material objects, things like thar. has anyone given a sec of necessary and 
sufficient conditions for identity across possible worlds? 

[TT"fr Hfiiilly, jd(!L|u;i1r imti'ssan- and suEFhu^ciL iimdiliom fiiir idenlily whirii dn 

not beg the question are very fare in any case. Ma the macks is the onLy ease 1 
rally know of where they are given even within a possible world, to red the 
H-uiIl. [ don't kmjw of Such eortdiliuni &jr identity of material ubjeCIS Over 
time, or tor people. Everyone knows what a problem this is. But, let's forger 

fj^fr about thar. What seems to be more objectionable is that this- depends on the 
wrung way t>f loctki;ig :U ivhal a pnxuhl-e world is. One thinks^ in thij picture, 
(?f a possible world as if it were like a foreign country. Oite looks upon it as 
an observer. Maybe NLxon has moved to the other country and maybe he 
hasn't, but one is given only qualities. One can observe aJL his qualities, but, 
of h imr.iL:, one: Jntisn't observe lh;il .uimKrnn is NLxtm. i.'.'iui observes that 
something has red hair (or green or yellow] bur not whether something rs 
NLxon. So we had better have a way of telling in terms of properties ivhen 
we run into tbie same: thing ai we Saw be Ton;; we Lid J better have u wuy uf 
telling, when we come across one of these other possible worlds, who was 
NLxon. 

Some logicians in their form?] treatment of mnJ?| logic may encourage 
this picture. A prominent example, perhaps, is myself. Nevertheless, intui- 
tively speaking, it seems to me not to be the right way of thinking about, the 
possible worlds. A possible world isn't a distant country that we are coming 
across, or viewing through a telescope. GeneraLly speaking, another possible 
world is too tar away. Even if we travel faster than bght, we won't get to it. .A 
possible world is give h by the descriptive cwidrtuw «t fljJWTfltf with it. What 

dkr we mean v r lu r n wt say 'in some ■: ] L L lh : j | ■■ l k-: s i b :.l l 1 world I wnuld not L;ivh: 
given this Lecture today?' We just Imagine the situation where I didn't decide 
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no give this lecture or decided la give it on some other da^. Of course, wc 
don't imagine everything chat is true or ralse h bur only those things relevant 
to my giving the lecture ; but, in theory; everything needs ir> be decided to 
■iiak£ a tibial dtatripctotL ftfihe world.. We can't r^aJL/ imagine that except in 
parti chat, then, is a "possible world', Why can't it be pair of the JfHnjifHm of 
a pysjihk wrjrld that it contain)! =nJ thst in ttur, wyrld ,V Carp it didn't 

win the election* It might be a tjuestLon, of Louise, whether such a world is 
possible. IHrre It would seem, prima _fa rtc , to be clearly possible.) But, once 
ive- see that such a situation is possible,, then we are given that the man who 
zrti^tl hjvn 1(5*1 the eltsttiun ijt did I r :■.',<! itu: lalerritm Ln litis pcx\KitjlL' wttrld is 
Fh~r^ Wbion, because that's pan of the description or' the world. 'Possible wortds' 
are tfip u\iikA . not di'scawmf by powerful telescopes. There is no reason why 
w cannot sfipiktz that, in inlldng flboui what ■wrtulJ h?va happened to 
Nut on tn a certain countcrfacrual situation, we are talking about whac would 
have happened to Hum, 

(>f [(fflijs, if Kimcn mjke.f the demand thpt fvpry prHsihflp. ■wyHd 
has la he described in a purely qualitative way, we can't say, 'Suppose 
Ninon had lost the election', we must say. instead, something like, 'Suppose 
a man with a dog named Checkers, who Looks- ]Lke a certain David Frye 

irnptrsnnatiun., is in a Lerlain paxjuble world ;md Ickck I he ^lectinm.'" Well, 
ITT"* does he resemble 1Mb: cm enough co he identified with Nixon? A very explicit 
and blatant example of this way of looking ar things is David Lewis's 
L-ojuuierpLin thirtry/ but the riKraturt <in quantified modality is replete 

v Dot,- id fi. Lewis, 'Cuumterpim ThcufTf and Cuanrified MocW Logic'. ^mrna\ of Pnilarojufcj 07 (IWS-J, 
li.l-jri. t.-rti-rfi elf^iit [U[w^r yUiV idlFc-i-i fimin a puoMy Kir, r i fi ij dldlrulry: hl& ioifi pfttAiio,i of 
^ujiL:lflbd mrcdjujry, the umilur law ( ytixVidc) ~~> A.yi) fblls. If AM li aUnwcd in cnriuln nxidal 
apemlorj. (fuT exxmph:. (ByH^K'C* ^ >').' t KirbfiuHc bin [:S)0(.y ^ Jf! is nob) SnuT LcvHi'a fucrnal 
iiyidfl roll™»i riilirtr nyiurylly fimn hLi jil,ilLi«*)^i(Hl rirtiA ^iHinniMfifUrfi, an <h siiic^ ilv I'yiliirt- of 
u rave ml insianrixiion for medal praperriris u incuuivct/ biKurt. ic setmi in mc ihvjt chu -uiDime 
cunirHului an aildkional iTjumml: jgainn thu plaurbilit}' oKhii phakjiupliicjL i-k-kt Thjeru m Dlhrr. 

U] > Scnrcly .speaking. Lewis's irn u ihc j \kw cJ ^iraun^rld idcniifirjDan'. ftjthcr. he thinls dnu 
^iinikiuii;] xrues ptiHibl^ wjrlds duterminr J cuuntcT|K]rt rehriun nhirh nsud be nrirhxr FFirnnctrK: nur 
nraiiMlvi-. Thi- i mnutrpii : mT [(wncclili^ In *n«Kii- [wwilblt world ia nivtv \iem\cA wlih clit thh^ ludf. 
'thus if wc sjv 'Humphrey might hjve wxin nhe e-kcaan <if ™ih' lu hid done lurh and sjl+m_ wt ire- tip: 
nalking. about lonKthinij that mig.h.r hm hyjppniFd to rrKsipTirry nun 10 lucncDsiF uIie. a "cuuntFTpart".' 
PtnYii^ly, Tiiy*evcx hHuinphct-y c-nuld nni itje* Irsa n*ii:ih« wn*sjne <Lv, in> tnunor hiw niLH'h ncKirn- 
lillng him, would hjiie been vlciomiu In, in«her pcuifble *urU. t'hiii, Lewis'* Hi* seenu to me evtn 
tniarn; 1run 1hc (mini n'jii'jns -ut ^mnswijrld idrntilxnliun thai it rcplac'v The impcrlnnt iisuea. 
hrALfVer, lYf f^ilrtilrtWi 10 \hf tW(i VifWfj the (H[i(MliiIi(*i ItiU (allrr fHWiilsfc: Wtofck Jif lilif Mlifr 

dlnwjislims of a more: Inclusive universe, lhu Jr*j -;in be £lv«i flniy by purt}>" qujJhdtlve dticrlpiloiis, 
■and that IhrreforT cither uhr identit}' rrktiLci Uhf rcfunlurpiri relation miuttL 1 fjlaHishrf inlurmiol 

qiialitriit* KMnilht"Vf. 

Man}' haiiie pmmed cm <d II'iL L*hi!il I hi" IijITiL'T of ODumterpan lbfory s probibry Lt±initz. L will noi go 
inbu nidi a hiibjriral questiun here. It wuuld Lbj be inrercning to eumparu Lewis'j view* unlh the 
WtuLkr-rivei Lit liYicipretiilon of quantum tfierhunlrx. I iruspLci that this ■klevt ofphyjtkA nay >u<k\ 
(rum philosophical problmu arulo^niu 10 Lewis's oaunterpmn tlieoiy; It u ccnumly very slnilliT in spuu. 
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wirh lt. d Why need wc make rhls demand? Thai is nor [he way we ordinarily 
think of countcrfactual situations. We just say 'suppose this nun had lost". Ir 
is £vum that th* possible world coniirins tkis man, and tb?t in that world, he 

bad ]lk3[. There iHfry be j problem abour what irtTuirUiriS abour possibility 
cumr to. But. if wc have such an intuition, about the possibility of tl\a\ t.thk 
iHnn'x electoral low), then Lt i ¥ ahyuf (hi; powihikty V f (tut. It need nnt be 

identified with the possibility of a man looking, like such and such, or 
holding such and such political views, or otherwise qualitatively described, 
having lost. Wc can point to th^ mn-u. and ask what might have happened to 
him, hjd t'wnlJt been. Jini'rcnl. 

Ic might he said 'Let's suppose that this is true, k comes down to die same 
thing, because whether Nixon could have had certain properties, dirferenr 
from the ones he- actually has. is equivalent to the question whether the 
criteria of identity across possible worlds include that Nixon does nor 
hav^ these properties'. Bur it doesn'r really come to the same thing, because 
the usual notion of a criterion of tTanxwcirld identity demand; that we give 
purely Cjualitarlvc necessary and suificienr conditions for somecme being 
Nixon. If we can't imagine a possible world in which Nixon doesn'r have a 
oeir-ain property, then It's a necessary condirion of someone heing Xixon. Or 

a neeejeiaxy tKmperfy nif Ninjn that he [hiuf J thai nriKperly. Per example', 
supposing Nison is in face a human being, ir would seem rhar we cannor 
think of a possible counterfacrual situation in which he was, say, an inani- 
mate Outset; perhaps it is mjt evert passable Cur him IH1 » have been a 
human being. Then It will be a necessary face abouc Nixon that In all 
possible worlds where he eiists at all, he is human or anyway he is not an 
inanimate object. This has nothing to Jo with pi>y requirement that there be 
purely qoaJitatlve suffitieiii conditions, for Nkonhnod which we can spell 
out. And should there be? Maybe rhcic- is some argument ihar rhcrc- shouJd 
be. but we can consider these questions about Ticrfsjffry -conditions without 
gomg inUi any quelicm abnut nutrient ninditiiiivs. Further, even if then' 
were a purely qualitative set of necessary and sufficient conditions for being 
Nixon h the view | advocate would not demand that we find these conditions- 
bxjoTC we ran. ask. whelhex Ninici miyl.il have wi.m the eleCLifm, ruir dfjes it 
demand that we restate the question In terms of such conditions. We can 
simply consider Nixon and ask what mighi have happened ro him had various 
(.■iiYu instances been different. -So the two view?,, ihe two ways of looking at 
things, do seem ro me to make a difference. 


Anoihitr Imij cAhmcu! ot'uhe views I phikfjupliiciL eipwiriun than Lewi 

paper, U a paper hy Divld Kaplan Qf» iritww^ild IdLnilfkattaiL UnfrirwiiaKii; Lhli pjpe* ha* liever been 
peJbhsheil, k dncs nm represent Kaplan's pnuni pflslclrm. 
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Commentary on Kripke 

"l"he Leal reprinted ahr™e Li J aertiOn of LeClune J of the three lectuTtS contained Lfl 
Kilpkc's Famous and hugely influential Nam m% and Ncccarty The kenncs as 

they appear in the book are transcribed from the lectures Kripke gave at Princeton 
University in 1370. without notes, at the age of N. 

Eelng Just a part of one of the lectures, the hie Is twit self-ootuaintd hut rather 
plunges you in at the deep end. and docs not end with a nice summary or conclusion. 
Hut {□¥ yrni should hy now kavic miti^d) it certainly onn-tains srmip □Tgymrnt;- and 

Lewis's 'counterpart theory', which you have already Lome across. Is oik of Kripke's 

targets. 

The text begins with Kripke hying cut something close ro Quine's view h as 
JritnibcJ in the IrttroduOliOrt Ll» LhiS chapter: that necKSxily and contingency attach 
■only to 'statements' or 'states of affair" (though It's unclear what Krlpkc means by 
'states of affairs' here}, and thar whether a particular has a property necessarily or 
TOTJtmgcmtly depends how the particular 15 described, 

Kripkfi says, at [&\^. that this view 'is perhaps closely related to the view that the 
way we refer to particular things is by a description', need to give a bit of 
h;i<kgniLLnd h^fcire sense, ran he made of what he sayi here.. Prrjpjr names ■ Nixon'. 
'Socrates', and so on - have been a source of philosophical puzzlement. Consider true 
following rwo sentences: 

(1) Hesperus is Hesperus. 

(2) Hesperus is Phosphorus. 

We can know d ^njjri that, (I) Is true: you don't need to know anything about the 
world ai all (what object 'Hesperus' refers to, tor example) ro be able ro tell that it is 
trne. But we cannot know 4 priori whether or not (2? is true, For all we know 4 priori', 
'] lt:spe.nis' might bs the nam<; (sf Fre.ge's pet dog. for example and 'PhcxTpbtim*' 
might be the name of a Roman emptier - in wbLch ease, of course. (2) would be 
false. Or it mh*ht be that 'He-sperms' and 'Phosphorus' Art two names for the very 
.Kimc iihjLTL, in. which CaSe (2) would he true. Hut we ha™ no way of knowing, which 
ofrhese situations obtains. In fact, (1) Is true: 'Hesperus' and 'Phosphorus' are both 
names for the planet \tnus. But the name 'Hesperus' was originally given to a 
■celestial body visible at a certain location in the evenings h and thv name 'Phosphorus' 
witt given to a oelestJaJ body visible in the mornings. It was a significant astronomecal 
discovery that the names In fact referred to one and the same object: Venus. 

A puiale arises if we suppose that the morning of a proper name is simpiy the 
object It refers to. For in that case, "Hesperus' and 'Phosphorus' would mean exactly 
the same, and we would not be able to enplain why r given rheir sameness of meaning, 
the truth of (2) cannot be known a prion. 

iTEgii I\j jii 1 ill sly dixlmguixhtd between 'sense." («r 'meiining'^ and TeferKin'c' in 
order to resolve the puzzle, winch is often called 'Fregc's Puzzle'. (See Frcgje 19EO, 
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pan oF which la reprinted with commentary in Hornsby and Longworth Z006.J On 
Frege's view, rhe reference of 'Hesperus' - rhe object to which Thai proper name 
refer? - is the planet Venus, while Or least on one interpretation of Frege) the sense or 
meaning, of 'Hespfcrrii' ia "the celestial hrtdy visible ir\ the rrigh.i sty. . . ' (where we fill 
in the ' . . . ' with some description that uniquely identifies Venus amongst all the 
Other ceLpstial hrjJi^ visibly in th^ ni^hc sky pritiilion relative Hi other sjtanj and 

pLaneta, sayi. And iht reference of 'Phnsphorua' la also Venus, but the ni^iiutg of 
'Phosphorus" ia 'the celestial body visible in the early morning sty. . . '. The distinc- 
tion between sense and reference resolves the puzzle, since on Frege's view the 
tKLdiiinyjt cf '] ii'Sfperax' and 'I'haxphorrjx' are nrrt the name. And kin we ean explain 
why we cannot know (2) d prt<frf. 

Kripkc has. already spent some- rime, earlier on in the- 1 ecru re, arguing againsr 
theories which held we ^an id^niify the meaning of a proper name with some 
description (such as 'rhr? celestial body vlaibk in the- night aky... i. One standard 
problem with such views is that if we say that ibe meaning of some proper name 
N is something of the form the object that satisfies -such'anJ'Siurh descriptiein', 
It turns out ro be analytically true that the hearer of the name N does, in fact, satisfy 
that description. And that in itself creates a new puzzle. For example, if we say that 
the meaning of 'Socrates' is 'the snub-nosed Creek philosopher who taught Plato', 

then i! Lunis naul to nr.* analytic ally or ner'ema.rily true thai ^Hirntex had a .'.nuh misc 
and laughi Plato. But k follows from this that Socrates co\tIA not have fai\t\i ro haw 
a snub-nose or be the teacher of Plato. And thai seems wrong. Surely we it cohW 
hawe been ihe ease that SrtCraies never met PblO - which LJ to Say that it is merely 
a contingent fact about Socrates that be taught Plato. In rjossiblc-worlds-spcak, 
surely there is a possible world in which Socrates dies in infancy, or Plato's family 
move far away from Athene before Plato is bom and he never gets to meet Soerptes, 
rjr whate-wer. 

Kripkc will eventually argue that somerhtn^ like the view tbar generates Frege's 
Puzzle is in fact correct: the meaning of a proper name is simpry the object to which 
the name refers. Bui the Important point for present purposes is that Kripke claims a 
connection between [a) the view thai 'the way we refer to things' (that is. our use of 
proper name*} is 'by a description' (since the meaning of proper names is given by 
Mime description of the object referred ln:) L and (b) the view that whether an iilyjeLt 
has a particular property necessarily or contingently 'depends on the way it's 
described'. 


I, Kripkc gives a couple of examples, in the -same paragraph as pi~|-», of cases 
one might argue that something's having a patticular mopcriy nece 



Kiipkc argues nest (around [h]-*) rhat tnc idea that a property can meaningfully 
be held to be an accidental or an essential property of an object is "a notion' which 

tuB 'intuitive content '. And jt I C -* he imagines an exchange between two people 
arguing aboui wheiher Nason might have lose ihe election. 
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2. Krlpfcc says i I ■ ■ k La the second person i the exchange who b being 'the 

vj itUA'. Lixplain in yOLtr Lrnri v. <jrds whit his point is 



At[J]-», Kripke describes h<iw the fir;( person in (he exrhange might r-^spc^rnJ t^i 

the second person's claim, and in so Joins he gives us 3 glimpse- of his own positive 
view. Descriptions. Kripfce thinks, can in principle- apply to different objects in 
diflerrnl pojnihle wiitWs, To talu: u more cerent example, the desrriptLon "the winner 
of the 20D5 UK Gciacral E Lection' tnlghi refer no Tony BlaJr an the aetnal world, but to 
Michael Howard in some other possible wxirld. and. to CbanJcs Kennedy in. some 
other possible world 3 gain, and to Michael Portillo in still another possible world, and 
it> On. A name. On. the itOier hand - "iVrtiy Blair" Or 'Miehad Howard.' - refers trt ihi 
sttmc object in f wry pnsu'Wr world. To uk an expression Kiipke will later introduce, 
■names Jit rigid designators . 

J. (i) If che first person's response, ar [d~r^r is correct, what Implicarioiis docs i[ 
have for [he claim char proper names havu mcanm^ that can he characterised a^ 
Swcrrptionj of (he ohjwt named? (ii) Given that Kriplcu's own positive view 
cords wim the view expressed by the first person in the exchanjje,. what virtue 


Kripfce nzxi, from [e]-*-. describes one reason why one might think '[he notion of 
JLtidental property utiinluilLve' - thai ii, why One might want tn lid J tkur whither J 
property of an object is 'accidental' or 'essential' is relative [o how [he object Is 
described; which is to say. in effect, chat there is not reaJLy any such thing as Je 
mLidnlily. 

The reason he gives is that in order to make sense of the question., 'which 
properties does Nixon haw essentially, and which accidcntaJly?'. we have to be able 
to 'look' at some orher possible world and work, out which person (If any) In that 
wiVrld is NLscm. Ftjr ex urn pie we might find snmeone burn :>n I hi: siimc day jL I he 
same time bur who goes on to be a sehool teacher rather than the President of [be 
USA. And., in the same possible world, we might find someone who becomes 
PTeSiclfnl at the same time a* [lie actual Nixon, lyul whn is a bit innrler and went 
to a different school. In order to be able to say whether or nor a given property Is an 
essential or an accidental properry of Niton, it looks like weylrsr have no be able to 
wnrli OMt which of these two peypfe in the possible wyrld jvst described- £y iVmvk, For 
only then will we he able to work out which properties Nito.il has in all possible 
woids (in which he exists), and which properties he has in some possible worlds but 
lacks in others 

KripltK pninls nut at |J]-> that identity ^rileria which do not Tieg the question' are 
very rare - even If we only restrict ourselves to the actual world. Personal identity, [he 
topic of chapter L aboue f is a good example: there is very little agreement amongst 

philosophers jhoul wlijt lliu c riteria j.re for pL!r^oiia.l identity across lime. Even, if 
we solved rJiat problem, for example by defining personal identity in terms of 
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psychological continuity, wc would still be a long way orfhaving criteria for personal 
id-entity across possible worlds. Knowing Thai what makes Nixon-at-timM the 
same person as Nison at-time- 1 is tbr fact fh»t the second is psychologically 
iIcH-rtCirtLLOtli with the first doeSni Sfcertl TO help Ui ai[ all with The OUeSIlOn whedier 
Niaon-in-world-3 is rbe same person as Nb<on-in-worLd-3. given that manifestly 
Niion-in-world-i cannot he psycho logically r ontinmiiLj with Xijconin-wr.irld-1 

[because, for one thing, there can he no causal relations between the two), tin view 
of' all this, one nri^hi be inclined to abandon ihe view That essential and accidental 
properties are genuine properties of things at all,, as opposed to merely artefact* of the 
way in [jihjdt'i is dcKL'ribtid.. Fur Liu; Legitimacy uf thai belief apparently depends ufson 
the prim belief that there- arc transwoifd identity criteria to be had - and thai prior 
belief is now looliini; decidedly fishy. 

I towtver, according to Kripke, this kind of worry about identity across possible 
worlds - the kind of worry which, he thinks* might lead one to reject dt k modality - 
'depends on the wrong way of looking ar what a possible world is, One thinks, in this 
plrtlire, of a possihh; world a; if it lveip like a foieign country" f| g Lj, V I In spends the 
next couple oF pages (up- to | | \-*} explaining what exactly la wrong with It, and how 
we ihouli think of 'what a possible world is'. His own position is summed up in the 
sentence; '"Possible worlds'" are sH'jmiflfrd, not JiKxnmd by powerful telescopes' 

(fh~[-?-}: an J the view he is attacking ;l view i if which hr says Lewis'* etkunteTparf 
thcoiy is a 'very explicit and blatant example' (J_jJ-?l - la summed up at [7T-> as: 
'every possible world has, to be described in a purely qualitative way''. 

What enaaly dues Kripkc's positive position - the claim that possible wOrldi art 
stipulated father than discovered - amount to, and how does It diner from the view 
he d-eniesT ^11. the idea is something like this. Suppose we specify the nature of a 
given possible ■world by lining all the .sentences that are true a.t thai world- The list 
might include a levi of sentences about soineone with such-a.nd-sudi characteristic 
who is called 'Richard Nixon", who won rhc US presidential election in but lost 
the election, Or it might include a lot of sentences about someone with slightly 
(tn- very) diffcient LharueterixticJ whtt wjs Teehttcd in 1972 an J resigned in 1 974; or 
about someone with different charaeteitsilcs again who waa re-eLcetcd L11 197Z and did 
not resign. 

Nt>Vb', Lf we specify ehe characteristic* uf Other pfttschlc wlkHJs in Kcimethhbg like 
this way, it seems that tt is an open question - a question we have to Figure out the 
answer to - whether any or all of die people just described i?rr NLwon — that is, 
are the person who, in fact, -we call 'Ninon', This is the kind of position Kriplw is 
opposed to. 

Kripkc "5 own positive view is that we do not (and should not) Han with this kind of 
'purely qualitative ' description of some possible world, and then try ro 'discover' 
which person (if any; bi that possdhLe world is Nixon. Rather, when we say something 
like 'Nixon miflhr. have lost the ]96tt election', wc itijmiatr that there is a possible 
world in which Nixon himself - the very man who in fact won that election - loses 

the I9tift eleCticm. Ax Kripke put* it, it is part »f the description of a. psmihlt: wnnrld. that 
It contains Nixmt and ... In that world \ [ <xon didn't win the election'. 
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on Kupke's view, would the. lace that some possible world Is accurately 
ibed by [lie semenee "Smfleortu called "Richard .\ijcLnt" Ilk-.t the IMS presi- 
ekenon'. or Someone with such-and-such pTYyprrties kut the L9tf8 
election', iipt amount to its being the case that Nixon might have 
rction> 

5. In The pan of the ten, b*cween and |T]->, Is Kripke merely scaling his 
vii'.w, and h(iw il djlT<:r^ from lh<: aLlL' , malive viisw,. Oris he attempting tit provide us 
vrith reasons to think that his view is correct and ahcrnative views (c-g, Lewis's) 

Yon may haw: nocked diai [tic view Kripke has been jccackln^ docs nor - despite 
the fact that Kripke attributes it to Lewis - actually resemble Lewis's view very 
flostdy. -Janet Lewis denies thai Mm>n himself exists in any possible wmrld .*parl FrtjTn 
[he actual, world. What exist in othe? possible worlds are iYjunterpcfrj.£ of Nixon.. 
Kripke nores this in a footnote, at [k] >. But. he says, [tic basic issue is still more 
or Less the same, since Lewis stills supposes that "other possible worlds., .can be 
given only by purely qualitative descriptions'. The only real difference Is [ha[ 
tor someone who makes [his supposition but believes in genuine identity across 
possible worlds. Frfm'ify across worlds must he established 'in terms of qualitative 
resemblance', while for Lewis il is the Counterpart relaiitm thai must he SO 
established. 

In this footnote, Kripke also raises a different objection to Lewis's counterpart 
theory, sometimes calkd the objection from conc^rn' h from ■which hv cunclu Jes that 
Lewis's view is 'even more bizarre titan ibe usual notions of Tracisworld ideirtifLcation 
tha[ i[ replaces'. 


hS. Describe rhls ohjec[Lon In your own winds, giving your own example Instead of 
[umphrey example. How pereuivave do yiya think i1 is? Can yxfv I 



NeKC, from [TT^. Kjipke eottsidem a possible objection - an objection aocordmg 
to which there is not in tact any teal difference between the view Kripke is advanc- 
ing and the view he Li denying. 'Ihtf gist uf thu uhjeclicin is this. Suppiwt: wf ask 
whether .My on could have lacked ptopcity Jr Then we arc asking whether P Is 
an essential property of Ninon or not. (If Ninon could have lacked F, then P is an 
accidh:nr=l property of Ni><on h and if Nison could nut have lacked ft then F is 
in essential property of him.) But that question is really equivalent 10 the question 
of whether or not the identity criteria across possible worlds for Nixon include 
property F. (If they do include f| then Niaon could not have lacked the property. 
jin« anything lacking P wygld faiL to meet the rriteiu fiir being TJinyn. If they drin't 
include F, then NLxon could have lacked the property, since Pis not one of the criteria 
for being Niion .) 

Kripkc'x tt±i|:h \r\M', 


.il 


... 


is 1(3 piiinl out thai whL:n we ask whether Nivnn might 
have lacked a certain property P, we arc only asking ahouc [he nec essary conditions for 
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something's "being Nixon; we arc not asking anything about the iufiicieni conditions 
for 5omcrhing> being Nixon. 

Wf need to get clear about the differente between necessary and sufficient 
conditions, and [K^ic 1 eonrteciirtn with identity eriteria, before we Cirt UitdeTfltand 
this response. Suppose, fee example, we claim thar It is a Mnresjri™ condition for some 
objprt 0 heing IVinin that <? is a human hcing. In that ra^ wie ane claiming I hat 

nothing non-human cuuld possibly be Wtxfln. But being human is dearly not a 
sufficient condition for bein^ Nixon - otherwise wc, and all human inhabitant of 
all possible worlds, would all be Nixon, which we are not. A set of sufficifnt 
rcmdituins for being Nixun would have 1 ■ ■ hv a act of oiindrilionx sueh thai, if an 
object a meets those conditions, It Is guaranteed to be Nikou. 

When we provide identity criteria for an object, we give a set of necessary d«d 
sufficient conditions. ]f wt; say that conditions A t B. C and D arc necessary and 
sufficient conditions: for Mxcm (thai is, 4 P B, C and D constituie the identity criteria 
for Nixon"), then we are saying that if'somethiog meets all four conditions, rhen that 
ihing \.i Nixon: and if it .'jjdti any of the four frjnditions, then it is nnC Nixon. 

KripJte's point, then, is this. Suppose we ask whether some person at another 
possible world who lacks, property f is Nixon - and hence whether Nireon might 
have lacked P Then we are asking whether Pisa iwcim Mrj'conditlon of being Nison. We 

l j.ii answer thai t|UEslkin witluiul having any idea hrhw In xpr II niul what tin 1 i"pun j ly 
cj um 1 1 cat ivc'^&ufllvtera uondldonsofbclng Nixon arc. or even without there fciitg any set 
of such sufficient conditions. Hence what we need In order to answer the question, of 
wbulher eir no! Nimin might have licked P, falls a long way short uf what we would 
need In order to provide identity criteria lor Nixon. So the two questions - the question 
about whether Nison might have Jacked P and the question about Nixon's identity 
criteria — are not equivalent, contrary to v,ha1 is claimed by the objection. 

It's worth stepping hack Cur a moment to see what. etaL'dy, bis been going on. overall 
in the rem. Recall thai Kripkc- starts out by considering the Quinean view thai all 
modality is rf-r ditto modality - that whether or not an object has a property essentially 
o< accidentally depends on how that object Is described. He then does the problem of 
transworld identity as one reason why one might be inclined to adopt this Quinean 
position, and in effett says that the problem is the result of having a mistaken 
UoneepticKn ("if what piisxiblL 1 worlds are and how WL r 'find nut' about ttmiiL. ESut by 
this stage he no longer seems to be addressing the Quinean. hut rather the kind of 
philosopher (Lewis, for example') who don believe in Ac tt modality. 

What t then, is Kripke vp to? 1 We take it that it's something. liVe ihi^ TnCrt ate three 
broad ways in whieh one might respond to the problem of transworld identity. One is 
to accept that it is a genuine problem, to think that there is no sensible way of solving 
it, and thus to repudiate de ne modality This would he the Quinean position. The 
second is to accept that It Is a genuine problem, but to think tint it can be solved, and 
thus to retain belief in <k k modality Lewis would be one philosopher who rails inro 
this category. The third response is Kriplce's - to think that the problem' is an artefact 

i if a mistaken L'cmreptimi nf llu: nature uf povilblt: worlds. Thus, smcv. liu'ri' is mi 
problem of transworld Identity there Is no need 10 repudiate At k modality 
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src, as succinctly as you can, Kripfcc's: reasons for holding that [he third 
jsqniiiLit; u- prcjfurjbU: to uilliiif of die: Other Tesportses. 
Thinking aboul why I ^'Vr-ix im reduced ctJMnt*rpart ih^ry in ihf first plare h cUj 
think Kripke is right to think that there is no genuine problem of tTinswcirld 
rmiiy? What sort of view of The metaphysics of possible worlds do you think it is 
possible to attribute to Ktipke, given what he says In the text? (For example, might 
he h. a ttalfcu in Lew Li's Sfert *e about possible worlds? Might he be an « rta izL«j) 


Further Reading 

An excellent introductory tcKrbook on modality is Mclia Z4K13; you might also try 
Nolan MUT, ch. 3, for a discussion of Lewis. Diners MW2 provides n much more 
^sternsive discusiirm r>f puwnhUj wnrlJv 

Ljux 1979 contains many of the eenwal texts, together- with a long and vary heLpful 
[ruTodnrtion Some of the early moves in the debate are to be found in the -articles 
TtprnduL-cd in LLnxlty 1971, thrnjgb they ttnd Uhhe r.uher itcihnirtl. Lewis lyfcrt « th* 

definitive statement of modal realism, and much of it Is quite accessible, especially 
the early stages of chapter L and also chapter Z ('which responds to some standard 
objections to Lewis's V\r wj. Kriplw h of course, also has much more To say than is 
reproduced above; his L9S0 is well worth reading horn crn^r to cover. Ait influential, 
and again accessible, article is Rosen 199(1. Rosen argues that we can salvage what is 
important and useful in Lewis's modal realism without actually believing in possible 

worlds, by adopting a pwit^nn hn calls 'mydfll fir/tionalixm '. 


Essay Quest ion-i 

1 . Should we rake The claim that there are many ways the world might have been at 
face value? Tf not, how dicufd we take LtT And if so> is the daim true or talseT 

2. D(*fl Lewis SatLtfaCtrtrily Solve the problem of IrJrtSworlu' iJertlity* 

3. Is rhe problem of rranswojld identify a genuine problem? 

4- To what extent is lewis's modal realism a systematiKation of our prc tristing 
modal Opinions? 

5. Is There such a thing as At re modality, or is There onlv modalrty its dlt\o": 
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Introduction 

EiMJuraiirc JTiaii }vrd \tra j\cc: tvw aavunts pf persistence 

En rhis h the final chapter of this book, we shall be considering the following question; 
wb;i1 i; it for ryday obj^c^ the entities we unTvfWtively clajs a* tluiigi tr» pensist 
owe time? People, planets and pillar boxes come Into existence at a time, go out of 
existence at 3 later time, and exist at all the times benvecn. Eleanor, for example, came 
in to being in and ha* enjoyed unbroken existence ever since. What we want to 

know is what inch pKrsiSJUirfcCE consists in. Hen; vre have a iTHHCi-plccruiCLLjry truKstion tn 
that which we considered In chancer L. When chinking about the nature of personal 
identity, we asked what it was for X {at a time) to be the same person as Y (sr a later 
time). In. putting the tjuesLLon in this way, wt pTfcsuppndud that pursuits can genuinely 
pel's 1st over time: our interest was solely In coming up- with a defensible accotinr of the 
dinerences between X and Y thar can be tolerated before we have to say that Y is not the 
jame penjyn as X. M(.iw is the time to ask ahwt the very nature pe njijtcnw. 

At this point, however, one might be tempted to protest ar. the prospect of 
spending a whole -chapter on such a question: nor because the issue seems abstruse 
or recondite (b^ perhaps, did philosophers' concern with the existence and nature of 
pLKtsiblr VrHirlJ :■;).. but bfcwuusr the nsLvwer might seem to b<: bbnJinjjly obvious. Ctne It 
tempted to insist that Eleanor persists by virtue of cidstbigat every moment from the 
moment die is bom until the exact time at which die dies. But what e xactly is it for 
liLeanor to txiu m each moment of her life? It. is now that the 'blmdingly obvious' 
answer to our question becomes explicitly philosophical. For the thought lurking 
behind this answer is surely this: Eleanor persists over time by persisting rhrcn^i Lt. In 

n+hcr words,, fnr Eleanor to e*ist at each moment yf her life is for her tn he wftrih/ 
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prelum at each moment qt' "hcL 1 Life. Time, on ihis view, Is not something that Eleanor 
is sjtvai out in; she is not extended in time as she ii in space. This is why wt can be snid 
ttjwt Eksnor pi tt^r cHtiTrijt and nut merely a part of her. at any moment at which we 
see her. 

With, a view to shedding further l|ghr on this rtarara] account of how Eleanor 
persists, may ^noitrast lhf penitence t)f things with the persistence nf pvents and 

processes. Evenra art things diar happen: things such as the V97i FA Cup Final and 
The resignation of tVtarfiarer Thatcher. Processes are sequences of successive events: 
things such as the Industrial Revolution or a particular caterpillar's meramorphusis 
intii j LiuLLtirdy Now, when it oncmiK In htilh events jnd pTThue^se:;, iL is (near (iruiughl 
undeniable that they persist over time in a very different way from the way tn which 
we have presumed Eleanor to. For events such as the ]D75 T.\ Cup Final precisely art 
ertctotcfi in time. The 19?S Cup Firinl was not wholly present at e»ch moment from ife 
start to its finish. It was nor the case, for example, that at the kick-off zJtf whole mnick 
was then present to our senses, Witnessing the whole match required one to be 
present for (at \wt) 90 mi nulrs. Tin' match was spre-ad UUt in time in an analogous 
way to the way hi which Eleanor is spread out in space. 

To put the paint in another way, events and processes haw tcmpvml partr. the 
playing of the ]P7J Cup Final had a first and a second half and can be divided further 

in. time; likewise:, tin: I njusl rial Rrviilulion can he similarly hmlum Jiiwn inLch early 
and lace stages. When It comes to the nature of peratseence, the key point would 
seem to be this: That the way in which an item persists b determined by whether it 
has temporal part.1 iir not. LivenCs and prEjCeSSeS - items with tempural pans - persist 
hy tvRfutrn^, that is, by having different temporal parrs at the times ar which they - 
the perducing entities - erist. Events and processes are rather like pdundfj: parts 
■SVCCesjively show pp, Hjne after another, (I ,fwis itvtrtidw-CC^ this comparison at [jj]-^ in 
second Lewis tail feamring in this chapter, Tensing the Cupula'.!. According to our 
intuitive view of ihe persistence of [ftinflj, however, such rhinos do not persist in this 
way Such things are not spread out in time — they do not have temporal parts - and 
so ihey can only p<:r.MSI by niLhiniig: thai Lt, by hfing whdly prvsenl and n:rt merely 
present in parr - at each time at which rhcy exist. 

The crucial point, then, is that our naturaL - one might say "pre-philosophkal' - 
JrtLLiunl of the. nature lkT persistence is disjunctive, in nature. Armrdicig Ui LhiS folk 
theory, while events and processes have temporal pans, che items we tend to call 
'things' - but which we will now term, 'continuants' - do not. Events and processes 
persist by bring spr^d m t in fime; continuants persist by being whvKy psPK t^agh 

M'll:' 

FrrduntntiiiH ab&Ml cuntEHiia^Js 

So much for our prc-philosophical theory of persistence. But you know by now that 
philosophers delight in exploring regions of conceptual space that are off the- beaten 

traf'k. The nhilowipheT's aim u ni>\ simply Llh desnrihf Lihiw we iximmcynly think ahnut 
rhe phenomena under study, but to consider whether [here am alternative ways of 
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[hinting, that might, in. fact, [um out to make be tier sense, ijuat chink abouc David 
Lewis's position on possible- world? 1 Given th-ar [his is so, the discussion of the 
previous section should have made it apparent that there is available a position 
according to. v^tdL'h iht persisteiwu: d eontiausuKi is of the aime klikd as chat of 
events and processes: n view that takes people,, planets And pillar bene* to be jifudBri^g 
unLEtie ¥ . rnd^pd, thix is precisely ibu: p W in\in that Uwi? J^frindx in the twi.i extracts 

from Ills- work th-ji we shall he Lnokbig at presently. 

What docs perdurantism about continuant?- look like' The key idea is thai a 
continuant's occupancy of time: is analogous to its occupancy of space. Continuants, 
it ix argued, jTL 1 <!x.tLnidL'd in time; ax wl:I1 j.'. lii xpatu: they hjvi: tL r m[X]r:il parts in 
addition] to spatial pans. While our disjunctive pre-philosophicaL view of pefslaccncjc 
takes only events and processes to he spread, out in rime, the peiduranrist in this 
respect assimilates continuants to event* and processes. Indeed, the perdurantist ha.? 
It thai Eleanor la much like the process thar is iter Eleanor's life comprises, the 
totality of Its temporal parts (which include her whole life as an improper part" of 
itself). In. just thf ;;imL' w;ly. iIil- prrJurnn,tixt claims, Eleanor herself is divisible in 
time so that it is literally true that she - the persoi) - has a distinct part at every 
instant at which she exists. These parts themselves are pans of larger pans (such as 
her first two pears of existence), but the crucial claim is that Eleanor does not merely 

Ii.lv , spatial parLx; she h\ui LEmptiriil parts Uuk She is en. I l'ijJl- J in. time ax well ax in 
space. Her persistence over time Is a matter of her havuig. distinct TcnspcsraL parts at a 
succession of times. While Eleanor's temporal parts go out of existence as- the times 
by which [buy are individuated pass, Eileanur eoniinuia to bjlLHL by virLu.fi of Lhese 
temporal parts being parts afhtr. 

A further analogy, cogeiherwlth one of rhe view's oonsectuences, should help you to 
get a firmer grip H.in the theory. First, the analogy. According lo the card-carrying 
perdiirajitist, a person's journey through time is b'ke a road's journey through space 
(Sidcr ZOO] : 1-1). Think of the dimension along which ihe road Travels as time; think of 
a perpendicular axis across the road as space, Slices cut the long way - from one end of 
the road co the other - are akin to a continuant s spatial parts, slices cut across the road 
- from one side of the road to the other - arc akin to a continuant s temporal parts. -So, 
for example > rather like the way in which the part of the Fulham Palace Road tx'side 
Ebixh(jp s Park is juMt line part i if the; mad, Lhc; part of Eleanor exixmnl in 2Dft<i is a mem 
pan of her. And what this means for the pcrdurantlai, to press che analogy Further, is 
that a change in a continuant will be akin to a change in a road. As the Fulham Palace 
Road changes from- being xirnight tv heing curbed by virtue yf having successive 
straight and curved stretches, so Lleanor changes over Lbnu livm being in bed co- 
rating her breakfast by virtue of having a temporal part that is in bed and. having a later 
temporal part that is nt the hreakfaxl I able. (In fact, as wc shall see, imr yf Lewis's 
argunienta for perdurancism about continuants Is that this account of change is 
markedly superior to what the endutantist has to say on this subject j 

Now for the consequence. Tf. as the perdurantisr supposes, continuants have 

lL r m[K:ral parts js well a.v xparial par!x. [bun I hum: aru tviv nua.nynx why, if ynsu were 
to shake Eleanor's hajid, you would, only directly couch a part of her. One reason wc 
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are familiar with: the item directly couched - her hand - La Just otic at' her spadal 
parts; in touching Eleanor's hand, out touches the whole person only in an indirect, 
derivative sense. But if perdun-ntism is correct, and if? continuant's occupancy of 
tum£ is analogous td its oeeuriuney of Space, tlitrt ai an additional re-Jiton why shaking 
Eleanor's hand would only be to touch directly a part of her. For E3eanor h According 
to th* p<;rduTam(iKt, is an □ggr^tt! :>f (emppraf parts, and h^nnrf it is not the case that 

the whole person is present at that time to be touched. As Theodore Aider puts It, 
'[c)o touch all of a person you must hold him in an interpenetrating embrace from his 
birth until his death; only thus would you have access to all his past and future 
temporal parts' (Sider 2p(Jl : 3). 

Pointing out tbls consequence pre situs you with a vivid picture of the pcrduran- 
tisr's chests. You might think such a consequence, and the picture it illuminates, 
■strange- But as you will have noted already in our discussion of possible T*orld-s> an 
Incredulous stare is by tic means a reason tot' rejecting a philosophical thesis. Indeed, 
as we shall sec in the remainder of this introduction,, perduranrists take themselves to 
have wund motivation for their position. 

Wftyie a pfflJunantuc diunc ciSMiinminii? 

-So VrliMl lv tih liL r s;iid for tlu 1 I h < : s i h lliiil ronli mi ants have iL'mponal parts? At this pLhinL, 
an endurantlst might go on die offensive, supplementing her Incredulous srarc with 
an appeal co ordinary language. She might argue, tor example, that cur ocdinary 
thought and talk merely nein&jrCeS the disjunctive pre-philosopliieal aeeourtl of 
persistence that we met with In the ftrsr section of this introduction. For the way 
in which we describe events and processes on the one hand r and conrirtuants on the 
4jth?r, would seeni to ^tiggrst that iht'y fill inln Jispjrnr^ im1 1 u laical categories. 
Compare:, for example, Eleanor (the continuant j with Eleanor's life (the process). 
Eleanor's life hcfla.'i and will £»il, but Eleanor herself onttr inut and will gp ant of 
existence, Eleanor's life will 1ntt from one time to another, but Eleanor herself does 
nt>l Lli£: she msLi at various times. lihjanor's life has a iniglli, hul E'lcanor hcrwlf has 
an age . Furtheimone - and here Is the most forceful linguistic evidence that we regard 
processes as ptrdurants but continuants as enduranrs - we straightforwardly ascribe 
temporal parts Ui pnieesneS but mfl to OucilinuanLs. Wc quiL: bjppily divide Eilcanin-'s 
lite into temporal parts: we might say, for example, that rhe/l«t half of her lite was 
blissful but diat Its second half consisted ©f long periods of gloom punctuated by b-ri-^f 
moments of ecstasy, Wr say no -sveh thing aboin (Ik person whose life this is; we do 
not describe Eleanor as having a first half or of consisting of periods of time. Our 
language, then, seems no enshrine the thesis that continuants, unlike events and 
processes, persist by genuinely enduring. 

At this point, however, the perdurandst may -reply by sharply distinguishing between 
common-or-garden talk about persistence and metaphysical enquiry into what persist- 
ence consists in {Sider 200 L; 2 L l-]2). Perdurantism, it wj]| be claimed, is not a thesis 

i i MiL-Linunjci huw t,vh: U'lid 1u lliLuk jnd spr \sV. ahoul Continuants; it is a [netaptiysujl 
doctrine concerning their nature. Consequently, the fact that perdurantlsm conflicts 
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with our p re-philosophical taEk abour continuants should nor count against Jc, so long; 
as it offers rhe best available solutions to the philosophical problems that an account of 
persistence should solve- flud this it does. according to the jwrduranrist. Perhaps the 
chief motivation for adopting perduraniixm about eOrtlirLUajlIS is that it elegantly 
enables us to solve puzzle* concerning identic} 1 over time. One such puzzle - the 
puzzle yfhyw an r>hjeet<an persist (hryugh change - is the fogs uf this chapter, and it 

la Lewis's contention fin both extracts from his hugely influential work Ln this arts) that 
the mo si satisfying solution to this, puzzle requires us to accept pcrdurantism. 

5o 'what is the puzzle . and what is the nature of the perdurantisr's solution to it* The 
puzzL: ilviLf i:-; easily sLalud J]jJ ti.as htscLnne kntuvn ax llii' jiTjihtaii oflcmpniilTyiniTiu.iL-j;. 
(It if also known sometimes as ihe proWem of change.) Objects persist through chants in 
their intrinsic properties: that Ls r in pioptirries - such as nwrvi Hg a hen r shape and having, a 
knight ifcfljj? - that objects have purely in virtu* of how [try are, independent] 7 of any 
ether object. So, tor example, if Eleanor ait time 1 Is sitting down and then ar t + 1 
stands up, she persists through the change from having a benr shape to having a straight 
shapr. INciwfyr the puzzle. Fyr F.leanor to persist thrcjligh this change, she wmjld ,vxm 
to haue to somehow instantiate ijM&ni^iiMt properties: that is. Eh both bent and 
straight. But nothing can be both bent and straight, so ir is mysterious how such an 
intrinsic, change can occur. To put the problem another u-ay, Leibniz's, Law - the 

iuAiictrttibilily of idnilicali states thai if j and h ant: Ddtntiral, [hen a. and h have all 
the same pi ope rues. And ihks Law would seem 10 be cohcci. If, for instance Eleanor has 
brown hair and Holly has blonde hair, then we may justifiably conclude that Eleanor 
and Hully ire nut One and the Same: any JilTcrSnee in pnjperLies had by EUcartLU- and 
Holly entails that Eleanor and Holly arc not Identical. The problem, of course, is. that 
analogous reasoning would seem ro apply to our case of everyday persistence through 
time; llJeatVOr C anny t be said \\y survive getting up because Rle-annr-si 1 1 ing and Fjleany r- 
siastding have different properties, and hence most be dliTertni entitles. It would seem 
to be impossible for a single Thing to survive this change. 

Such a consequence - that no object can persist through change in its intrinsic 
properties - Is extremely counter-JntuitLve. And It Is at this; point that perdurandsm 
can come co the rescue. According to the perdurantlst. the correctness of Leibniz's 
Law does. Indeed, entail that the thing that has a bent shape is s distinct thing From 
the ihing [hat ha£ J straight shape; but the twist is that this is Said IO be rxirnpalilile 
with taking Eleanor to smvlvc the change her getting up brings about. Let us sec 
how the trick is pulled off. 

The perdMrpnMst '5 main claim, of course, is that Eleanor is the sf-m of her 
temporal pans. So, as we have mentioned alieady, It is Olndnof-nt-i - a temporal 
part of Eleanor - that has a bent shape, while it is Elrdiwr-Jit-f ■+ ] - another temporal 
pari of I lie amir - that has the property of being straight. True enough, this enta.iL; 
that Eleanor- aT-f does not survive Eleanor's getting, up, but the crudal point is that 
Eleanor herself docs; for Eleanor is neither E\canor-nt-t nor fcTcdHor-ai-r I 1, but the 
sum of her temporal parts. £1mjicjm(-( and Eltmwr-at-t + I included. Given that this is 

mi, liltannur survives tn:i getting up lhal is, [x:jxixls thouj^i j:l intrinsic i/hangr by 
virtue of having Intrinsically different, temporal pares. In short, then, the puzzle 
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evaporates lor two reasons: becansu the jncompatlble properties arc possessed by 
different temporal parts of Eleanor h thereby avoiding contradiction aind upholding 
r^ibniz's l.pw; and because, as a result, such ?n account allow; for the fa*t ihji 
LiltiimLii yjimicbfilj peeakiTS through thirty ui her irtriuliit propt^ties. 

Ax we have juxL e xpla in ed. LkwLi ibLms (hut a. r<:nliniiantSinLriru;iially changing treer 
tune consists in its having successive temporal, parts that differ In their Intrinsic 
properties. But at this point, if you have read chapter A. you mij?ht wonder whether 
the issue in question - npmely, how it cpn be possible for an object to change ^ith 

niiptCt Cc> iLH irttriftjlc prOperLL*x - prtxujfrptiSeH the Lrulh &:F realism CilWICerrtLrtg 
prapertuEi. Surely, one migbr ask, a nominalist such as Dcvln - someone who deiucs 
that then; are such things as properties - will simply declare the topw: of the present 
chapter to he non-issued There art no tjrtjpeTties, so there is no problem, about how 
something can conic to lack, or spin, ptopcrnies over time. 

In fact, to take this line would be a. mistake. Indeed, Lewis himself is a nominalist, 
5S l*fc hin^ in his tlisiiLjswjn ckF Bradley j regress (tttitji | i [ -^ in line 
'Tensing die Copula'). The c±ucia] pome Is thisj even, a nominalist must accept that 
something may ai firsi have a scraighi shape and at a later rime become bene in shape; 
so even a philosopher such as Devitt, while he denies that our property-talk is 
mu Lull jgieally committal, must acknowledge that LeibmEi Law acid the phenomenon 
of intrinsic change have ro be reconciled. The problem does not somehow evaporate 
if nominalism is assumed. 

Thu. oxnmH 

The three extracts yVU will nyw read nirjely set nut the pryhlem yf temporary 

Intrinsics and the various ways m which philosophers have tried to solve It. The 
first extract, a lew pages from David Lewis's On Tht HKmu'Cy of WcrtAi, concisely 
explains the problem,, sets out what he takes to he the available solutions, and then 
swiftly explains why he takes the pcrduranrist. option. Sally Haslanger's brief article Is 
largely a response to Lewis, arguing that there is a variety of endurandsm that evades 
his. objections. Finally, in his Tensing the Copula'. Lewis replies to Haslanyer- 


David Lewis, extract from 
On the Plurality of Worlds 

Out question «f Hi^rlap nf WHirM-i paralliih the ibis-worldly pmbLem Jif 
identity through time; and our problem or accidental lutrbisdcs parallels 
a problem of temporary mirinsics. which is the iradinonal problem of 
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change:. 1 Let us say that something penlin Lf£ somehow or other, It cilsts at; 
various rinues; this is the neutral word. Something penf^-nrs iff it persists by 
hiring different temporal part*, or stages, at different times, thuugh no oik 
part of Lt is wholly present Jt mtne diajj ane liiue; whereas ii etuiiu^ iff it 
persists by being wholly present at more than, one rime. PerdurBnce corres- 
pond* the way a ryad ptjnjiptj (hryugh spare; part yf i( 15 Ih;tv and part nf 

it is there, and no pan Is wholly present at two different places. Endurance 
corresponds to The way a universal., if There arc- such Things, would be wholly 
present wherever and whenever it is instantiated, Endurance involve* Over- 
lap: tin. 1 ciiiLLL'nL oflwo dilTLTi'n! 1i:n.L'K hjx lHil! undo-ring ibing j. ci i-mmcn 
parr. Pcrdur-ance docs nor. 

(There miotic be mixed CHses: entities that persist by having an enduring 
part and 3 perduring part. An t^ampfe might be a person v-ho consisted of 
an enduring entckchy ruling a pcrduriLig body; or an electron that had a 
universal of unir negative chatge as a permanent parr, hut did not consist 
cnliTi'ly tyf uriiversals. IJut here T i^Ti:>rci the mixrd c?^y And when i spent r»f 
ordinary things as p^rdurin^. I shall Ignore Tbel* eikduring unlversals, IF such 
There be.') 

Discussions of endurance- versus perdurante tend to be endarkened by 

peuplc Vrlii h say sui/h. things as ibis: 'Of rtju™ yiiu arc wbnlly present at 
every moment of your IlFc, cicepc in case of amputation. For ar every 
moment- ail your parrs are there: your legs, your Hps. your liver. . . . These 
cnduiknuirt may Lnink themselves partisans of endurance, but ihey an; rtrtt. 
They am perforce neutral, because they lack the conceptual resources to 
understand what is at issue-. Their speech betrays - and They may acknow- 
ledge it. willingly - thai they have concept of a temporal part. (Or ar any 
rate none that applies to a person, say, as opposed to a process or a sirtTch. of 
time.} Therefore they are on neither side of a dispure abour whcclicr or nor 
persisting things are divisible inro temporal parrs. They understand nehhcT 
the affiirrnatmn. nrw tht: denial . They art! likr iht: penplu firticynal, I hope: 
who say that die whole of the lon£ road is in their little village. For nor one 
single lane of It is missing- Meaning less than others do by 'part' h since they 
<jmiL parts Cut cmx&wixif. Lhey als<: mean less llian oLh«rS du> by -wtuiLe". 
They aay the "whole' road Is tn the village; by which they mean that every 
'part' is; but by char, they only mean thar every parr cut lengthwise is. Divide 
the road into it?- least lengthwise ppTts^ ih^y ^.-aranot even raise thv <]n^stiyn 
whether those are in the village wholly or only partly, far that is a question 
about crosswise parts, and the concept of a crosswise port is what they lack. 
Perhaps 'crosswise part' really does sound to them like a blatant contra- 
diction. Or perhaps It seems to diem diat they undersrand It, bur the 
viUaj^c philosophers have persuaded Them that really they couldn't, so their 

1 My -dliruijlm of Lhls pafjlld pi iiblmi is nwcti indebted to AtviisriYM^, Idcnclcy T>ii oy^h. Tniii' 
{ LSHDJ. md [<□ Jnhmsran lice t.sj. I SE+i. I foTlaw Jctinswin in urmincda g)t 
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impression do die contraiy must be an illusion. At any race, J have the 
concept of a temporal pan; and for same while [ shall be addressing only 
those of you who ihans it. f 

Li i durance through citrij is ana logo us [□ the alleged iriojj-worid identity" of 
common parts of cwdar^ing worlds; perdurance through time is analogous 
(y flip 'trpHS'Wvirld. identity' , ifwp may -call it that, rjfa tranywtirlJ Individual 

Mtnptised of disdnct pans ki non-overiapping worlds, flerduranoe, which I 
ravour for the temporal casc r is closet to rhc counterpart theory which 
] favour for the modal case^ the difference is that countet part theory concen- 
Irjtexun. tlu: pails an J LgntirvA the lran.vw«rld individual fompusKd i»f lh<!m. 

The principal and decisive objection against endurance, as art account of 
the persistence of ordinary thinjp such as people or puddles, is the problem 
uf temporary intrinsic!. Persisting things change their intrinsic properties. 
For instance shape: when 1 sit, I hare a bent shape; when [ stand, I have a 
straightened stupe. Both shapes ate temporary intrinsic properties; 1 have 
tbi-m ynly some of the time. I low is such change possible? 1 knyw t?f only 
three solutions. 

[dh» fir is not a solution just to say how very commonplace and indubdrahk it is 
that we have different shapes at different times. To say that is only to insist - 

rightly th;i1 i1 must be pi issih-k' SHim^tLiiw. ?itill Iras is Ll j. xnlulitm 1hi say it Lii 
jargon - as it might be, char bem-on-Monday and strdgJnt-on-Ttosday are 
compatible because they are "dmc-Lndexcd properries' - If that just means 
[hat. srtfflehrtw, you can he bent On Monday ui:d straight On "luKlddyl 
|T} > First solution: contrary to what wc might think, shapes are not genuine 
intrinsic properties. They are disguised relations, which an enduring thing 
may hear to times. One and the same enduring thing ma}' hear the hen(- 
shape relation to some tones, arid the SLralgbt-.ibape relation to others^. In 
itself, considered apart from lis relations to other Things, it has no shape at 
4 II, And likewise tor all other seeming temporary intrinsic?; all of them must 
tw: ruinK;r|>Ti;tisd as iflalions that stunething with an absolutely unchanging 
rnertnslc nature bears to dirrerent times. The solution to the problem of 
temporary intrinsic? is that there aren't any temporary tntrlnsics- This is 
simply infn'dii)lL, if v/t ire speaking of the persistence of Ordinary things. (tL 
might do tor the endurance of cntclcchtcs or uulvcesals.} [f wc know what 
shape is r we know that it is a property, nor a relation. 

Second s^lptiom me only intrinsic properties of a- thing arc those it tins nt 
die present moment. Oilier times an; like faLae stories; they are abstract 
representations, composed out of die materials of" the present, which repre- 
sent or misrepresent the way things, are. When something has difieteot 
intrinsic properties according to one of these ersatz other times, that does 

[ ntrmpn io fjiplain it Id tditn in FTnrowphkMl FVmjcj. Tohimu I. pw* W-7. But I hiyr no jrun 
hfjpei ilii-:L Jiiy LfiHifhiriM'ii ptillmaphei whfi drtcs nm uitdcmaikJ ffiiiritfhing, will itir: cue noi ki 
uredrascand anything else wneneby Ic mlgtyi nt explained. 
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licit mean that Li, or any pair, of It, or anything, cbc. just Fuus them. - no ntoru 
so than when 3 man is crooked according to the Tuiifi, or honest according 
to the Nfiur- This is 3 solution that rejects endurance; because it rejects 
puisistenee alTogethef. And it is e^eri lei* cr«dibb; than [he ftrfic sulutiiM. In 
saying that there are no other times, as opposed to false representations 
therenf, Lt gc*:s against wha( we all believe. man, unless it b(f at the 

moment of his execution, believes that tie has no future: still Leu does 
anyone believe thai tic has no past. 

Third solution; the different shapes, and the different temporary intrinsic* 
generally, belling In dilTurenl ihin^s. KnduTaiiL'e is Lii \w nsjeL'led in fjvniur ill" 
pciduiance. We uctdure; we arc: made up oF temporal parts, and our 
temporary intritisks are properties: of these parts, wherein they differ one 
from another- There is no problem at all about how different things ran 
differ tn their intrinsic properties. 


Commentary on Lewis 
[n this short passage from r book in which he argues for the robust variety of modal 

realism we eru:i ninl*red in L^upler f. David Lewis neatly inlTTKlutads ihv p null Lent c>f 
tcmporm' incmssles and ihcn sect out [hrcc possible solutions la ii. En a delightfully 
insouciant move, he claims chat the third solution - the adoption of the apparently 
LT>u:LLuT-iiaLuiIivii: pt: id u ran Li SL pieture seL Out in. tbe final seaion rtfthfi LrtlrrtduaiOrt 
to this chapter - rums out be the view Wj\si disruptive of our Intuitions. 

The extract begins, at[j^[-». with Lewis mrrochicirrg the distincrion between endur- 
Pice and pt'TJuran^e: .something peninrff just in case it petOThj by having different 
tempor 1 !] pa* U at different times, while sftrnettung irtidina just in ease it persists by being 
wholly prcsenc - chac is, not merely prescne in pan - ac more than one time. 

Having introduced the two conceptions of persistence, Lewis, at [hT^, then goes 
nit lo lacklr ttinsL' whu insisl lhal nil h'il'j; ran be rnadd:<i[ disclaim lhal -n mLinuant'E 
persist by petduring. 

(i> Explain in yrtur iiwn winds the analogy I.ewLv draws (in the paragraph from 
between philosophers who profess not To understand perdurancism nnd the 
1 that the whole of a lonjj road is in chcir linle village (ii J Has Lewis 


Having taken himself to have shown that perdurantksm at lease makes sense, Lewis 
sets out the problem of temporary intrinsic! at [~E~| — But at fuTfr- before going on to 
i lutein* ihree pusxitde solutions ty the pmblem, he dismisses the claims vf twu 
potential objectors. The first objector aims to demonstrate that the problem is nor 
real,, claiming that no problem is presented by Eleanor's being bent at i and yet 

straight at 1+ L, siiart; .site has itmsL' inciiinjialihlL' prxiptxlies cit (lifti-rcnt timer.. Ttu: 
second objector claims chac a simple solution to [he problem ts available: namely, chac 
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we should deny that there arc any genuinely incompatible properties by 'index) rig' 
properties to times. 


Cl> die iwu objectots introduced at 




This brings us to ihe three serious possible solutions to true problem, which Lewis 
pithily lays cut in the three paragraphs from "7}-^ ■ first option, Lewis explains,, is 
to stick with our endurantist intuitions but to dkny that the apparently incompatible 
properties ait 1 il'jIIv iummriatible. This is achieved by taking the temporary intrinsk 
properties to be disguised relations to tunes. On this view, then: Is no such property 
as having, a tVrif shape; rather,, for Eleanor to have a bent shape at f is for her to have 
the relational pmperty of buvinga-bcnt-shttpc-iit t- (To see what Lewis is getting at 
bete, consider the property or'&rfitj; toiler thatt Julian: this ts a property all right, but it 
is a relational property, a properly that something has just in case it stands in a certain 
relation to Julian. The ^ndgranfixt wbiH.] takes intrinsic properties to be disguised 
relational properties thinks of all properties as similarly relational, hut relational to 
lnikv. Something has the property o-f httvtnft-a-bttit-ihape-at-t just in case it stands in a 
certain relation to f.) 

■With this itkjve having hiKi/m mj Jf, Ll heftjmes rli/ar thai Eleanor is mi limgLT 
presumed to have the incompatible properties of bencness and siraighcncss at t and 
i I- ] respectively: a position which, given Leibniz's Law. would force us to conclude 
that EileartOr-at-I and Lileanm-at-r + I are dLPTerertl entities. Rather, the pjrrtt iH that 
Eleanor has, unchangingly, two relational (that is. extrinsic) properties that are quite 
compatible; having-n-tvt\t-ihnjv-ttt-t and h(tv\i\£-a-stT-<iig)\t-i}\<ip*-ttt4 + 1, As a result, 
F'.ld'anrn- an t aud Flemorat-i + J shars exactly I hi 1 .'a.me {relational) properties. ar,d 
so we are under no pressure to think that there are two distinct objects with different 
properties involved. And what this means is that Eleanor can genuinely persist 
through the Intrinsic change from having a bent shape to having a straight shape, 

,'s objection to this endurantlsr solution Is that Jr. takes shapes to he 
relations, and thus ends up committed to the implausible thesis that 
tapes are nm intrinsic pmpertie* at all. As he himself puts it, '[ijf we. know what 
s, we know that it is a property,, not a relation [to a rime]' (fe~[-^>. 
:re. Lewis puts die point like this; die endurantist cannot allow for the 
obvious fact chat objects are just 'plain strarght'. i.e. straight intrinsically; rather 
than by vliiuo of being related to a rime (Lewis LRflS: Mj. 

He:', is an , nduranlist reply. "It iinlv .',ii.->\i. r , us if wi 1 regard nhjLi ts ax plain 

•straight' because our talk about them appears to Lack temporal qualification- But 
when we say "Eleanor is straight" we really mean that she is straight rww; the 
temporal qualification, though Implicit, is present. Given that this is so r why .- 1 1 - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -" 
we accept that things are 'plain straight'"?" m What do you think of this reply? 
{ii) How should I jwis respond to hT 
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The second solution la more radical According to [he position we may call 
pKsci\t\sm r only the present rime is real, and hence the only things that exist are 
ihingn that exist in the present, fl? a result, if i is (Tie present time, then there is no 
ijiCcVrrjCKitibdity between the properties possessed by bleanor fftr the SimpLe rtlifjrt 
that there is no time other than rhe present and. hence, no other rime at which she 
differ? frum hpw ¥ he L? miw. E| ¥ anyr ha$ a hent Jiape ;Lnd that i; that. Nip problem. 

ution? (ii} Is he right to do so"! 

FinaJLy there is the perduraniisi position that Lewis favours. As wc saw in 
the Introduction the idea is that the problem of change dissolves because the 
irtecrtnputthk! pmpBTTieS involved In lilL'.arojr'x change fnVrtl being bent 1hj being 
straighc are had by different entities (char is, different temporal stages of her). 
When Eleanor stands upv the intrinsic change she undergo consists in there bring 
u:i butinsic difiereiiLee: between iwa of tier leinpLKrjL parti. She persists lhruugh this 
intrinsic change by virmc ofbring an entity thai has Eleanor-at-t and ELcanor-atit + ] 
as parts. 

Irfwis presents the endurantist solution as winning hy default. The endurantist and 
preseutist solutions are r be thinks, i<> counter-intuitive: as to rule chain out aLmosc 
at once. 


Sally Haslanger, Endurance 
and Temporary Intrinsics 7 

In a number of places David Lewis has argued that the problem of tempor- 
ary intnnsfics rules put the p-uxjihility that rjbjerts endure ihrnugh rhange. 
Lewis maintains thac co account for temporary inirinsics we should say that 
objects do not endure through change, but rather perdurc 1 I disagree; 
Ljiwis's argument! dn ntrt demonstrate thai un enduranre ihtsnry Limiuit 
accommodate temporary uitruisdcs. 

The problem of temporary intrinsic? is this: ordinary objects persist 
through changes in their intrinsic properties, i.e. those properties which mi 

rthjedl has Lrt virtue nf the way it ii, independently of anything else, '[id use 
Lewis's example, "when I sit I'm bent, when [ stand, Tin straight". But an 
object cannot have Incompatible properties, So how is intrinsic change 
possibLe? 


1 Mot: icfLiuly UwU Argues Eh*, lit Ik ISfiK; and In |ih* Ltwlx excrari lunincdlndy ahKvwl 
" J fnllcrEV lewis'.: CEra-ilnotng}' here; ste |thc Lewis, tu ran above t 
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Llwis JtildaJLy outlines three solutions to this pioblem, of winch Ik 
favours the third. Ttuc first Is the vkw that properties art really relations 
to times: the second is the view that only the present exists; the third is the 

drtCtxLrte rtf [firtlfrtrtl parts. ]1 li important Crn nOM thai Lewis's Solution, liluj 
rhe others he mentions, requires a trade ofif in our intuitions about intrinsk 
ohiingf:. Although c?n hi ¥ vi^w it i* true that th*.re are persisting nhject? {th^ 
perduiers),, and It is also hul that uroperttes such as- shape are genuinely 
intrinsic (ia the stajjesj. there is nothing such that it persists through a 
change in iti intrinsic properties. The intrinsic propettks of the stages are 
iuit pniperLiejc t>f the perjurer. "I"h« perjurer itself Li nut ximbLy bsnL and 
then straight: if It were we'd be left with the oritjjnal problem. The perdurer 
has properties which are sfgnifkarjiry correlated wirh these, e.g. the property 
of having a part which is bent (and one which is straight),, bio these 
properties Involve a relation between the perdurer and one or' Its moment- 
ary parts. Even If one were to hold that a producer's relations to its distinct 
parts mtv- mlrinAir ■iwhich is not oh<viously COriTCt), ;M ;my r;i1c klhti pmprr 
Las of the perduret 1 ate not temporary. So what persists Is not what has Lhe 
relevant temporary intrinsic. Like the other 'solutions'', Lewis must say that 
it Is nor possible for an object to persist through a change in iti intrinsic 

pmpKities. Si h why lire we fcwVcd ui irule Lewis's immpmrnisi;? 

I have atoned elsewhere for (he Imponance of maintaining endurance in 
an account of change to accommodate the idea that the past (causaUy) 
constrains the preSenL (see L9flSh). [f One Li concerned Ui preServ* endur- 
ance, there are at least two options which hold, some appeal. The first is to 
bite the bullet and deny that there are temporary mtrinsics, i.e. treat all 
| b|~fr temporary properties as relational. I will not distU-HS this optiyn hdjre. The 
second Is to develop what Lewis calk the "adverbdaJ' variant of the first 
alternative in such a way that it avoids rhe problems he Indicates (see ]?BB, 
p. 65, m, 1), I prefer this second option, and will sketch some ways to carry it 
■ >ir. 

The intuitive Idea behind the so-called 'adverbial' option Is that objects 
Inpvn 1 properties at times- and that time should modify this 'having', rather 
than the subject Or the properly. Lewis interprets LhiS in terms of a 
commitment to a three-place Instantiation relation which rakes objects, 
fCp-^ properties, and rimes as arguments. He rightly points out rhai this inter- 
pretation of the view $till treats intrinsic properties a? relational; and taises 
the further question, 'what does standing in .some relation to strajghrness 
have to do with just plain being suaijjht^ (in ]9BH. p. 66 r fh. Li. 

[ think the right response here is to deny that the intuitions underlying the 
"adverbial" aecouni need commit one to the three-place instantiation rela- 
tion. Along these lines, E.J. Lowe, in his response to Lewis, suggests thar we 
should take the account to daim that Vs having a bent shape vbtains At t 

while jr's having a xlruighl .■.ti.jjy! rinLi inn jlJ I 'Lfl-ilfi, p. 7Sj>. ]He ulsn reTnjrks 
rhar, 'a thing's kcltyshaped Jcsclf stands In relation to times, not that a thing's 
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being shaped ks partly * matter of thai thing's scandin^ In i-elacnoits to times' 
05SB, p., 75). 

In developing the idea that objects have prope tries times, we may nut* 

thaC cber* 1M 1 VarifiCy rtf semantical Options DiW might take in Spfillmg, OCiI 
the role of temporal elements in propositions. J Reviewing a number of these 
semantical options facilitate a disru^enn. of ths ynt«,i logical options sug- 
gested by [he semantics. Bor the purposes of respondjiig to Lewis, [lie 
endurance theorise may remain agnostic about which of the options is 
semantic*!]/ superior; and at this point h the endurance theorist may even 
remain agnnatir ahoul lLih: Jl'IjjIk of llu; untiiEiigy. The gpal ■■■imply 1c show 
iliac there are some ways ofdcvclapLng the Idea that objects have pfopcfdcs 
at times without falling prey to Lewis's objections. 

Loin's comments suggest two ways to incorporate temporal elements 
into one's semantics: the First is to leave temporal elements out of proposi- 
tions and instead to evaJuare propositions with respect to rimes {just as one 
evaluates propositions with respect to worlds); the second is to include 
temporal elements in the proposition without incorporating them, Lnco the 
semantical value of the predicate (or the subjecr). Treating rime as part of 
the circumstances of evaluation fas in the first suggestion) offers a tempor- 
alis! view of propositions surli that prupixilimix i:in thangf! truth-valu* 
from time co rime; tiicating rime as an additional constituent oFihc propos- 
ition (perhaps not explicit m the sentence expressing the proposition bur 
determined via the contest of ucteranee) uifurt ecernalisi propositions. On 
neither view Is the property of the object construed as a relation to a time 
(thoughi of course, there may be some propositions which do concern a 
TTtlaHyn between a property and a lime); and on neither vie v.- have v.-? neified 
a distinct instantiation relation. a 
[s\-> One might complain, however, that none of ibe options 1 have indicated, 
avoida commitment to r three-place instantiation relation which holds 
between an ohjert, a pnipeTly, and a Cirri*; so we haw; nrrt been given a 
model which demmmraDes bow we might construe temporary predications 
without relying on such a relation. For eiample h consider the option of 
accepting tempera! pnipiisilirHiS whirh are evaluated with reSpttl Lh: lim«s. 
On this view, the temporal proposition that Lewis is hem it true ac sortie 
times and nor orhers. We may nore that given that ar some time t r che 
proposition that Lewis i? hent is tiw, there is a three pl^ce relation between 
Lewis, beucness, and a lime t, .such that die proposition iliac Lewis is bene 
holds at t. In spite of the feet that this ccmpoialist account does not employ a 

' for xrmpliruy. I am i'jti rid'.: ring ^jnly rirrrplu: prupc;iuun:f which cumain no implicit rrrnfmnl 

Vj^rSHjrS. Th r lirvWrrtii U- i.x.i I •H; irtinti ilfimT.- (Tjirt(fk-i u.lnu wi.- (iji|fJ(fcr ft-ud-uurt TrtiUiLjW wilhiu 

temporiJ (uid 4icTicr / cperjtcn md lbe hurt: run cJ rcrnpcral indisicjk Sr*. ejj,, Kaplan lvTT. uid. 
Richard IM1. 

' There Jjl mhef ripii^ib. Set, e.^., Xjchyii Kah»Mi'* ilchhicile ni loiie ai a icinquxttrtr of [he 
' I nib nn a Da it value' afir* pccdicuc in in caunthn prcf-o: Irwin m ISRfi, ch. Z. 
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priMJiEw Three-place uistantiadora rclaricm, nevertheless, we may define an 
analogous three-place relation within tbe temporalis! framework. Therefore-, 
rhe curnmitnient to such a rrlan't^n remaiit^ 
ITr^ but does the recogtu'riciib of ibis defied diree-place mstariiiaijoii felatiod 
demonstrate thai we musi construe the retation between an object and in 
prypeTtipj as pTT^VmatLralLy rebtirjiul? 1 think nt.rt. The danger yf a thrw 

placu bistuiitLaLion relation Is tint ■[ invites us to [rear objects as related to 
their properties as individuals ate related to other individuals; this would be 
undesirable. Bur note that the three-place relation indicated above, viz.,. the 
ri'lalion bi'lwetm an iihjcct J, pmypBTlv J\ und lira* 1, such that tin: ptopi»- 
ttloti that ji Is F holds at t r is -a relation defined partly in terms of a man: basic 
notion of a'i beinj; F r i.e., of an object instantiating its properties. Even if we 
grant trrn-t the thm-placf re latiun is an instantiation relation, the primary 
instantiation of' the property F by tbc object a, need not be cons-trued 
relationalry. Lewis is bent by insrantiatir^g bentnew,. and this instantiation 
fi<ildy at syTnc times and not others. "I"br fuel lhal wf can further define a 
ihree-place relation between the object, the property, aitd the time, need not 
commit us to treating tbe basic notion of an object's instantiating its 
properties be relational Thus, at least one of the options offers a genuine 

ah<!rnalivt! trial Lewis has ruit addressed. This nrspmisc .tuggi'sts a strategy 
which we tnl^hc also employ In defending other options. 

Tbe question remains, however, whether any of these options mdc 
meupJiyaicu.1 sense. Lewis ttiinlti ibai they don't; his worry L* that a tem- 
porary predication (of whatever sort) does not adequately capture the 
connection between an object and its intrinsic properties. We can find the 
basis for his concern abntit thr adverbial variants by considering his nTgii 
■nent against the origbia] proposal that properties are 'really' relations to 
times. He wrires, 

Imagine trying m- draw a. picniTC nt two dilierum rimes t, when I A, and t : 
when [ SLarsi. Ydu draw two dnjli.-j, Overlapping because I uxidL *L buLh (irmea 
so you wflin to draiv inc In the inTereectKin.. Ehir irien you badie to draw nw 
hem mdilso MraighT, which yctv r^n'T dn; and if jter Liiiptiiri&le ynu rnuld, ynu 
si ill wouldn't have done anything bo ennnect the bentnera *a t, and the 

stratebtness to ti Ltistcftd of vice vcish. What to do? 'Ihe first solution says 

an- draw The: cirrles overlapping-, draw me in The- imsrHfiim a% i mere: dm cjt 
shapeless blab, draw a line labelled hunt it' froim me to the £ : circle and i line 

libelled 'stralgbt-at'TO ibt rj circle, queer ivay to draw- a shape! (]PSS, p €?) 

Presumably, to capture die adverbial variant; Lewis would draw two circles 
overlapping; himself a dot or shapeless btob in tbe intersection. But this 
rime> bentness and straightnesswmitd be abstract entities outside- the circles, 


i 


L croc- dhls ahjcnlcoi to David Lewu. 
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and chc picture would Include rwo blanched lines labelled 'Instantiates at', 
one linking himself, benmess, and the d circle* End the other Linking himself, 
|"iT-> straighmess, and the i 2 cit-ck ■ 1 .LV* the uriginal pfetMre h this is a 'trueer w;iy 1 1 1 
draw a shape'. 

The argument seems to be this; if the enduring thing has a particular 
shape, <?g- bent, (hen tt> say that iJ (the enduring tiling) is straight TT-yult? in 

contradiction. Instead, we must say that the shapeless thing has shape, by 
being related to bencmess or straightness Oar rimes) - or alternatively Ls 
related to rimes by a bent-st' t>r 'straight at' relation. Given this model, 
we find NiursulvL's enrnnritted la a moLUfhiJ xuhstTalum I m-ijdLl iniil riei-just! it 
may have some permanent Intrlnsics. and so needn't be a bare substratum), 
combined with a relational conception of temporary intrinsic predication. 
Such a irlaritjnal conception of predication fails to trept the properties in 
question as genuinely Intrinsic: e.g. standing In some relation to shape is nor 
the same as being shaped, 
| hh^ There arp three crucial premisses in (his argument- The first is that the 
enduring thing has no shape intrinsically ; the second Is that If the enduring 
thing has no shape intrinsically, then it has shapes by standing in some 
relation to ihetnj the third is that a relational conception of having shape is 

iinaCraptahJe.. 1 will ftx us on tin 1 l~LrsL prdimim. 

On Lewis's view, [here Is some way chac a Temporal pan can be shaped, 
e.g. bent, that is not available to an enduring thing. But why not? Why ci n't 
the endurance ihbiLirLir simply iirsisl that the enduring lining, La bent in just 
the samic way that the temporal pare is bent, except that the enduring thing 
ID-* 1 is not bent In this way throughout its existence? In other words, why must 
we represent the enduring object as ? shapeless blub ? 

Lewis- suggests that If tht enduring thing, is bent at one time and straight 
ac another, oh en k muse have ihesc shapes escrinsically and nor inirinsleally.^ 
It is because shape is onty extrinsic to the cndtiring thing that it is properly 
represented its "shapelesV. Flul why must we say that temp:irary pirtptfrJtl 
are exmnslc? Admittedly, Lf we say that the enduring, thing & inuinslcally 
both bent and straight, this results in contradiction. However, there is no 
ciicUradieiifm in saying that it is intrinsically bent at mm lime and intrinsic- 
ally straight at another. hioicoycr. If we take seriously the proposals men- 
tioned above, we are ftilly enritled to make this claim; as we saw, one need 
not construe an objret's having a property at a Mine either in terms yf its- 
standing in relation to a time, or in terms of its standing in a temporarily 
relativised instantiation relation to the property in question. To assume that 
an endhirLng object's temporary properties must be extrinsic is to assume 
what is at stake In the debate with the ('adverbial'^ endurance theorist. 

* Thir pakurn. aT inJrrurKU tin; a ^nernhlu "hiibury. Sucnu lind it in Ariibutki rornrrjtne; about prima 
nium (l.jj.. tat .Mfraphesics VII:t|. And ii li rleaily llntid iu ih* ait^iemi scire** hm ustd hi- 

ug-je Carbine subsrau. 
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Let me put this In more positive terms. Consider [he Idea of an Intrinsic 
property Lewis suggests that a property is mtrinsic iff the object has 
O the property in virtue of the v-?y it is independently uf anything else, £n 
endurance theorist will deittaitd a. temporally sensicd** eonstrual of chls 
condition, e.g. that a property is (at a time) intrinsic iff the object has (at 
[Sat time) the pnopeTty in virtu* j.if the way l'i i; (at that time), independently 

of anything else. On this revised condition, Lev/Is is inirmsLcalLy bent (it one 
□mc> and. intrinsically straight (at another}/ One miflht deny rhis interpret- 
ation of the condition and insist on a temporally insensitive consttual of 
rn firms it 1 : pnjpertbes, yet in during so ime fails to jJJruKS the enJuiaru-*! 
theorist's position. 

Lewis might complain, however, ttiat the ontology of the endutance 
picture remains mysterious. Suppose we want lo describe the ettduTing. 
subject of pt edicarion in a way which caprutes how It is throughout Its 
existence, The endtiiance theorist is likely to claim that such, a description 
will involve a cbaraclerizatipn nf it as having dinWrTil pniperties pt diffyn'T-il 
dmes. £ut there Is still a question about how It Is. abstracted from, lis 
changing history, i.e. abstracted, from its variation from rime to time. We 
cannot describe the enduring object in these terms as simply bent or 

sLr;iighl; ]L <:i iuld imly hv xh upr k-"xs. ]Sul Lliiw <:uij ihis .^urxilrss [hing he 
die suhjeer of [he relevant shape predications? 

The endurance theorist's response is to point out that although a descrip- 
tion of the enduring ubjtsec which absLrneiS frum iLS thanking hiSHjry dVieH 
not Include a particular shape a& pan of tha[ dcscTip[lon {[hough h may 
include 'being shaped' since this description applies throughout its changes), 
such a description is incomplete; mtiS imporlnnlly. it didn't Include all of 
■he intrinsic properties of [he abject because some of [he biciHiisdu properties 
of The object ate had at some times and. not at o[hcTS. Returning to Lewis's 
diagram, we might say that it is nor surprising that the 'shapeless blob' in the 
interatirtum ckT the c-inles stems mromplrte, fiir [o tnke the em;rvise us 
adequacy characterising the enduring abjecr is to assume that we can 
draw how the enduring thing intrinsically is, once and for all. But if some 
| k of its ryroperliifS, e.g. shape,, axe iem.pi. wary mtrinSies, this iJi nrtL puxSibkf. The 

endurance theorls[ denies that [he desei-jpttun which characterises rhc objecr 
'rimelessry' is the description which captutes all of the intrinsic properties 
yf the objett- The enduring objett is bent =nd rhen sftatght; it is nvt a 
shapeless blob. 

There is a sense in which rhesc responses to Lewis's concerns arc simply a 
stubborn resistance to his intuitions about what it is to predicate an intrinsic 


hjrrhcr. on ihe endurum; rticnq: a dupbcaifl o(an erjdunnj; at/Kci will jIsd be an endunng abjen. If 
nhc ufiginal undFigcire diangu. ils duplicotr undjcrgoci. chjn.grr □! mil. Thai, il'an enduring cOjjern 
uikitiejoe* 3 tttithffi Hmvi beiiijj titnc iu t>e=i£ irraiehi. ice ditjillrjc-f wiS\ uiiiii-reci a rhsnee fimns brine 
bene coliclng sctu^il iTiough, [lie chjngf mijr tiorur j[ j dlRurcnc clmc. 
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property of an object. Admittedly,, predication Ls a murky Issue, and more 
work needs to be done in working out a theory of endurance through 
change, F-lywevier h the temporal n;ins iheory does not offer a efficiently 
compelling account of predication to ruLe out an. accocm.t which Ls ccnisdsieni 
with a commitment to endurance. Although Lewis's concerns are rightly 
placed vn thf. isjm; prpdi^jtiyn, his jrgumrTiL resls (in :issurjip(ions v/hi^h 

the endurance theorist need not grant. Although the endurance theorist's 
tesist.nice docs not demonstrate that endurance is preferable to pcrdurancc 
ovcraD, it does offer a response to the charge that the endurist position is 
rni'Upliyjdr-jlly untenuhlti. Th;it \hi: piMiluin is tenahle a si^iiilk .i::i. for 
it is the endurance theory which allows us to preserve die intuition that 
there are some objects which persist through a change In their intrinsic 
properties* 


Commentary tin HasJanger 

Sally Hollander's, brief article sees her take issue with Lewis's contention that the 
problem of temporary intrinsics can only be satisfactorily solved by embracing 

perJur;mlisrn. Tm this en J, she argues fin two duims. First, she denies that perdur- 
autism can give us a convbicing aeoounc of Lncrhudc change:. Second, she claims chac 
Lewis's three alternative solutions do not exhaust the available options. In her view, 
theie ii a variety njf enduraniism that can allow far intrinsic change and vet deny that 
Intrinsic properties arc really relations to times. 

Having crisply introduced the problem of temporary intrinsics h at [7T[-» Haslanger 
SJtS about seeking to make gjoud her first claim. To recaps lewis's <ih?ix'l inn to the 
first, endurantlst, solution, he considers is that, in treating, shapes (and other tempor- 
ary inirinsks) as relations co times, it is thereby committed to denying thai objects arc 
'plain straight" (that is, straight Intrinsically), According to Leivis„ an object is -straight 
.limpliffJcr: it is n»l Mraighl hy virtue: nf hi: aring ;i relation tr» KiimL' ihing kIsk (nami'ly, 
a time;. But Haslangci' argues that pefduiantlsm Itself faces a strikingly sbnllar 
objection. For the perdurantisr must deny that objects are 'plain straight' in the 
h illcyvilng sense: while u. perjuring objett's Icmpmill piiri.i may he simply bent Or 
straight, this is mi true of the perjuring, object itself. (Indeed, If the perjuring object 
*fhl have a bent shape and then a straight shape, the original problem wouJd 
resurface, as Haslanger remarks at [aT^l- Trie perjuring object h then,, can only be 
straight in a ^£nvaii<m sense: by virtue of having a temporal part that is straight. 
Consequently the thituj that persists - the pcrdurirtg object - turns out flat to be the 
thing that changes its intrinsic properties: a most paradoxical result. 


H ] ijiL ^rueful m J(ihn Btimmt, M*riJ<»l»tKiiL riJMld LlwIe, Myrn, Smn Siuchli, *tid SEEffhcn 

TuTjIo, for helpful ducmnGru mi the Ijuuc: jddmsed In [Ills piper. 
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Explain in your own words both Lewis's objection do the first, endu i antist 
jixiluLiuct (in his | c ■->} and His] anger's objection co Lewis's position (in her | a |-> )■ 
Is Haslanger right rw tlarm that Lewis's position fares no better than the 
enduxantism he rejects? 

Having sought to undermine Lewis's preferred solution to the problem of tem- 
porary Inirinsics, Haslanger then introduces, at Qy-*, her needed. endurantlst 
alternative. Agreeing with Lewis thai a continuanr's Temporary properties are not 
relations to times, she argues that the enduranrist can regard the rime at which, an 
iilili-cl Luk Li pm/putty js [rmdifying, mil die prvjperLy itself, hut the Jircn'iig of the 
intrinsic property by the object. This, she thinks, Is rcitccied in a proper account of 
the semantics of ascriptions of properties at limes. In an ascription of a property to an 
objert at a. timr, it is fh« verfr (the- 'has') that is Hsmporally modified, an J so, when we 
say treat tileanor has a bent shape at t, J at t' funainns as an adverb (Like quickly' in 
'Helen cycled to wort quickly"). Indeed, no make the adverbial status of 'at t' more 
NihYMUi.v wp could paraphrnxr 'ETleani>r ha? a. bent shape at t' as 'Eleanyr has-at-t a 
bent shape', tie even 'Eleanor has at-r-ly a bene shape'. The Fact that Eleanor cleanses 
from having a bent shape at t to having a straight shape at t I ] consists in her 
hnving-at-i straightiKss and having-flr-f + 3 bentne-ss. 

T:n see km Hiiiiknger':! jsuggfAtiim didEuni fnim tKnLti [he first piK;LlL'J sululion 

Lewis rejects and. Lewis" own perdur-antlii view; we can distinguish them accordm^ 
to which thing they take to be temporally qualified when an object has a property at a 
time. Lewis, as we have seen, takes the chjrtt to be temporally qualified: for Eleanor 
to be straight at t Is for a icituwur juirt of her to have this property. The upholder of 
the first solution, by contrasL rakes t co enter at the level of the property; Eleanor's 

bring .nrjijrhl ;lI (bp m atter of hfr having the relnlioniil pnyperty being straight -fil l. 
Haslanger, by contrast, takes neither of these optlcms: Eleanor is an enidurant who 
has-at-t the non-relational propcrry of being straight; the thing that is temporally 
qualified us Eleanor's taring the proper™ 

Lewis's own lead - quoted by Hashnger in the paragraph before 
Lry Li> represent the differences between Lewis's theory, the firSL endnr- 


Al present, Haslanger's prrvposal is tanking radiEr schematic-. WhaL exactly does 
This amount ro? In order to shed llghc upon the derails of Haslangcr's account, we can 
see how she deals with an objection to her position that has been raised by Lewis (in 
another wutV). As I Easlanger prints o V t at 't looks like her solution amy tints to 
simply construing instantiation - die way in which an object and a property come to 
be unified - as r in reality; a three-place relation that obtains between an object, a 
property and □ time. And the problem here is that, if this wens Irut, lewis's objection 
lohisendiimnTlsi would also apply to Haslan^er: Intrinsic properties would come out 
as relational; to be straight would be to stand in some relation to a time (just as bdng 
tacler thw\ Julian is to standi In a- certain relation to Julian}- 
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Haslanger denies [hue she need view Instantiation, as a three-place relation. Accord- 
ing to rhr spelling out of eKc adverbial approach that HasLa tiger favours, Eleanor's 
having a brnt shape is iiwJf an entity - something Flaslanger calls a 'rmfpositicm' 

(ftTh^ - in. whldi L'lejjSOr and ttrjLghtfleSi tome together [ft Ibnll something [bit 
obtains. (To see what Hadanger is getring at here, take another look at Armstrong 
Q7]-> in chapter 4: what I la^langpr calls z prypwiti^n' i S the Jim? kind pf thing that 

Kripke calls a 'state of affaire", that is, the eotning together or an object arid a 
properry.) Now. according ro Haslanger ( d if Eleanor has a bent shape ac t, 
this is not a matter of a three-place relation holding between Eleanor* bentness and t; 
i1 cniudxuf in a \wo yfdcc n.Jn.1 i'oic |lhe ra tali cm itf abliliniitg lit being l\ur £A.ir) holding 
between the profumtiM - Eleanor's having a bent shape - and t. Instantiation - the tic 
between Eleanor and bentness in the proposition - is Left exactly where it was. 


J. hi your view t whar> if anything, is wrong with treating insrann'ation as a three- 
plaoc relation^ (Take a look *it Haslanger's remark, ai \J\^ r that its danger is that 
r Jr Lnvlres us to treat objects as related to rhdr properties as Individuals are related 
to Other iridivtduali'). Is treating irefflarrLiatiOn. as a ihnie-place! relatirm any wiirae 
than Treating it as a two-plac* nttaiion? i Think about the discussion of instanti- 
ation in chapter 4.) 

Haslangcr addresses th 



The remainder of Haslanger's paper Is. devoted to defending the claim thai her 
variety of endurpntism mates met a physic? I Sjnse'- At [^U> t sine sets out an ubjecliun 
that, ones iiiurt, has its origin id the work of Lewis, lis key claim being that an 
enduring thing can have no shape intrinsically (T_h]-^). The argument, for this- 
cone] i. is ion would seem to go as follows. Suppose Eleanor - an enduring thing — 
has a bent shape at t and a straight shape at t + I . in order (0 avaid as\:rihing 
incompatible properties to Eleanor art endurantLsc must hold that Eleanor has. a 
shnpc only in a derivative sense - by being related to bentness or straighmess (at 
times). Hut if this is right - if, thaL is, lileJrmr hlaKit.i bi .tami: i~l"Li I ioil to shape rather 
than simply liclx^ a certain shape - then she Is shapeless m tetielp. she has no shape 
intrinsically. Since standing in some relation to shape is not to be shaped, Eleanor does, 
not h^e a shape rimpficrtfr fl*ther h she is h intrinsically, a mere 'shapeless Wob'r m 
iie:n whose shape is exitfnsk to her. 

Haslanger's reply ro this argument, from [h]-> through [T]->. u. highly com- 
pR:5K:d. but would seem to amount to this. Lewis is wrong in thinking that an 
enduring thing van have no shape intrinsically, for the adved™! n injErual af endur 
antism avoids ascribing incompatible properties to Eleanor, and yet does so wJdriMir 
taking her to bear a refnfwn of instantiation to benmess and straighrness {at different 

limes;. Indeed, trnfe the adverhial pmptnal is properly underbuild, xudn a way lkT 
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Thinking about Instantiation can be seen as dearly uncompulsofy: an taking. Eleanor's 
having a bent shape Kit no consist in the obtaining of a proposition {that is r the unity 
of Eleanor and bentness} obtaining at t, lJislangpr. no lew than the perdnrpntist. tan 
resist construing The unification of Eleanor aibd benmeis neLationalLy, aibd so insist 
that EJeanor has the property iirtrinskalry. 

As I laslanger explains at fj~|-^- pndurantist has mad^ th« adverbial nu.ti.it 

just suggested - and thereby sliie-swpped a relational otmstrual of in&tantcarjon - she 
is rice to allow that an object may be intrinsically bent at r but intrinsically straight at 
X+ 1 ■ Unable to sec- the availability of this position - and convinced that an endue- 
acLtisL m<±\'. LraasL an uhjeet ax remitted lc» Lts pmberLles - Lewis ruimes to the false 
conclusion that the bearers of Intrinsic propcnlcs (which, for film, are the temporal 
parts of objects! have their intrinsic properties throughout their existence. 5o, while 
r^vis takes- a temporal part's intrinsic properties to be had by that part throughout 
Its existence, and hence equates temporary properties with extrinsic cues, HasJan^cr 
■denies this, Temporary properties may yet be intrinsic. 

According trj> 1 3;Lvl;mger, once the t»l" between ihr temporary Jind I he extrinsic has 
been cut, the adverbial enduracttlst need not regard. Eleanor as a shapeless blob. On 
the contrary, Eleanor first of all has a benr shape intrinsically, and then becomes 
intrinsically straight in shape; a claim which makes play with an understanding of 

'intrinsic:' thai, unlike LtwLi's, is temporally nenslLivt: { T[~ . >}. Az Haslanger herself 
puis It, at [k]->, '][]he endurance ihconsi denies that ihc description which ehaiso 
tctizes the object "rimelessly" is the description which captures all of the intrinsic 
properties of the nbjer.l'. 

5. (ij Sum up, in your own words, what you take to be the crux of the dispute 
between Lewis and E-Taslaugcr. (li) Do you think Haslan^er has succeeded in 
avoidbig Lewis's objections: no the versa on of endnrantksm he discusses in Or iht 


David Lewis, Tensing the Copula 3 

A solution 10 Lite problem of intrinsic change for enduring things sluoaM meet 
three conditions It shonjld not replace monadic Intrinsic properties bv rcls- 
4 ions. It srwyuJil n(jt rejtfcace the having limyUciicr ij I pro jKTti by ^landin;: in 
some relation to diem (unless havbi^ litem jimp h'riliT idways means snuiding 
in tome rcls-non to tlicm. which w refuted by Bradley's regrets^ It slwuld not 

rely rm an imf-splained THTmn cif having an Lnirinsiir pm perry at a lime. 
feSbmemfl jolutUm sariiltej the first ctmdLlion at ibu expenses uf die strand. 
HaslsTigcr's solution wnsfies the flrsr and second at Tlie expense of Tlie third 
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1. The Problem about PersiUcncc 

P*T~* The profcJem about persistence is the problem of charge, insofat as it 
plains tn. intrinjir propprties. 1 Thing? stirn^how persist through timr. 
When [hey do. they have some of their intrinsic properties temporarily. 
Por instance shape; sometimes you sit, and then you bit bent^ sometimes 
ynoj Aand «r lie, and then ynu are straight. hN:w GUI «n* and the ume thing 
have two contrary intrinsic propenies? How does k help that n has them at 
different times* Three soluiLcins are on offer 

[b]-?- I favour the hypothesis of prnhiwier.. Et say* that persisting ihings 

SU.rnS Cjf IfirttpcVrjl pJrLi; their temporary intrinsic pnvpendts belong drt [fu 
ibst instance to their temporal parts; and Li is no problem thai two different 
temporal parts can differ in rheit itittinsLc properties. A persisting thing is 
like a parade: first dim pan rnf ir jtbows- up, and then another. (Except that 
most persisting things are: much more continuous than most parades.) The 
only trouble •with this hypothesis is that vety many philosophers reject it as 

CiiunterinlmtivE, cr revisionist. <ir down-right ^razy r>Kr<;pI in the wr. thf 
evems fji processes}. 2 It is a mystery why. UnrbrruiiaTcly, Those who try ro 
explain ^hy they reject the hypothesis merely restate it. They say, perhaps, 
Thnt it likens n persisting thing to a parade (apart from the extent of the 
dis^oritinmtics.). Or they jay that j Lls full fia^ness comes out" because it 
implies that 'if I have had ciactLy one bit of chalk in. my hand tor the last 
hour, then there is something in my hand.. . , which is chalk, which was not 
in. iHj band three :nLnuies agcV - nainely, a temporal part ivf the chalk 
beginning Cess than three minutes ago {Thomson 1953, p. 213). All we 
ream is that they reject the hypothesis because It says what it does, Wz arc 
nun* thr wiser. 

The hypothesis of pvese.telsm attats the modifiers 'in the past" and 'In the 
tunirc' like the 'counterfeit' in 'counterfeit money'. These modifiers often 
attach to falsehoods to make truths- What eaists (cm]y) in the past or In the 
future is rtrtl Srtnlelhing that exists and is Ideated in lhe past Or in the future; 
it is something that does not exist at all. Likewise, what has an intrinsic 
property (only) in the past or in the future dyes not have that property. 
These modifiers Lamtat be explained in. lenns cA a domain iitcLuding 
(wholly) past or future things, because: there is no such domain. A so-called 
persisting thing, if it really exists, is Located entirely in the present, When the 

1 ]L e ibf prelum tbr^nrre oalf'd lbc praMum uf lumpur-uy rntriniic iL™ii ^9W^. pp :■. 

r-Jlriii^ ^lianpc fKjSlJ 1 1 c.i furlllCt J)K>tfeM, ll i> JcnMiliin:! smmrl liirt^ undtlgOl'J CslriMk (lliaiipr 

whdnesrvsri- or amc port of it: surrauridingx und«£aES inmrwc nhui&E, wwlicn us irjinnsw ie\ joanx 
to pjni tiFLri mmjundrnp- thing v. yStt I lumburrlcmi! l(t*ifi. p ZUH.l 

3 ( >ih«s 1-ltlm tiftt ut undtfatnd ptrditrai ber just they lark rtit miir qir at n Kiiipni al pin. I «p*Y 
do dwrji In LiVfTS \ 9E1- pp. ?SX. 
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prcscutJst obligingly agrees that tt cxJsts In the pasc and m the future, he la 
ivor saying [bar it or any pan of it is located elsewhere in time; he is attaching 
his modifiers tu alleged falsehoods tu make truths- Thus- he denies wh^i 
fjthecs [CLtirt whin they say that thiibgi persist and iindirgo biiriiisie diajigfr. 
Of course the presentLs* has no problem of moinsic change, but he escapes it 
;lI far trw high a cOSt. J 

The hypothesis of nuhmra is iar and away [he most popular. El deserves 
a run Tor its money at Least on that account. Things have no temporal I parts. 
Rather, a persisting thing is multiply located in time^ the whole of it is at one 
tim*! and jhn at jncLLei. Ttl the same idenlkal Lhing may have difTen'nt 
intrinsic properties at diW'eicnt: times at which Jc la located. You are bent at 
rime t L , STraighr at time- d, but it is the whole of you., not one or another 
of your alleged temporal parts, that is bent and that is straight. Huw can 
that be?' 

. ? Endurance calls to mind, two things, One is. the power of spatial bilocation 
traditionally asriribed tui saint;. If a hnlycatpd saint is wholly in Hymc arid 
wholly lit Byzantium, and. if in Lrr>me tie is bent and ht Byzantium he \s 
straight, then we have a problem of local intrinsic* that exactly parallel? the 
problem of temporary intrinsic.! for an enduring thing - except chat phjlo- 

suphcirs hjw: liLim mui'li less eager In scilvr it. The trther is the multiple 
location in boih space and ilme that Is ascribed co immanejir unlvemaJs, if 
such there be. Bur unless we can come up with an e&amplc of an intrinsic 
pmpiity that J universal has ai One oTLli IflLalLfins and nrtl at a rusher - arid I 
know of none - we have no problem of temporary or local Intrinsic; dor 
untversalsi 


1. Intrinsic 'Properties' iii Relations 10 Timti 

There is an ohvkius nrdiitiHin lit the pnihlem of tempi ii-j.ry mlrinsu'K for an 
enduring thbjg: Its so-ealled. temporaiy batrinsdc properties are not really 
monadic properties h but rather dyadic relations to times. If you are bent at 1 1 
and straight t L , yftu bear the inU dt reblioai In (, and the slnngladl 


h Set Zimmerman 1WH frir a defence a? the prtmrv.lu snlurxm ig the pcioUtrr, <nf temporary iinniitvs. 
1 JohnrlLm (1^4. chs J and T: ]M? h jrp- ]i J™ disoiHEil n hulrVay bwrx - fwtwi mJHmncr It allow » 
Uh-JI If HI f^iKif ritr^isrrrtiO Isj tiiiilrtiiC QiibSiiff rhf lUHHCinpftril ■pWIS.rtfa rhiil K *pilial 

pin*, uid. perhaps ilm jbririLi ftm, cropci. Suppose [he pirii endure a king ±i rhey ciii enduie 
without anil urging intrinsic chanp:: but ^-iim ihrrcatcnrd vinh, irurirac change, tiwy imnuari pn out of 

«a*i<n«r i|lJnn- r^fiUCr^J. Thuf. I In- [n r>ijlni^ll,iii(;i^jijl4ijf Ji^-n^il pnrts H JJ iT(." i^rt I (iirt^ Sin « til t 

^ndiiTrng: fjrjj mm undergo iiMnnsK change, ["he pfcblemafcernporary innunsm Jdrcndunng ihangs is 
jvirided. I lumwi. I niKU Ihir it"?h.< persisting rhiqg. undur^uui ronstuit intrrniic change (hat jflbcti r^vry 
i^ultl nt thtuicT pirr <if It, he chrt ^hat^c* «v'^r in Imp^rcepilhlc, rhcit li ixi eikdunike left. r*nl*l 
«ndu.TJi>ce lhiein ecUapus men p end ujj ntc, ar>d wall daubiLess de rejected tic. leu fbrcefullf 
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feJaricu 10 []. There is no problem abou[ bow ihc same thing can bear 
contrary illations to cwo differenr relata. 

If we insist on genuine monadk properties of the enduring thing, we ran 
hive those is well. 'J "Key will be relational properties: feAring-heni- m-io-i-,, 

'Relational' 15 J cliHsLfiiratiyn (h;i1 applies tn.i itraclunpj pn^rtif 5: proper- 

lies [alien to haw a quasi-syi^accic structure whereby [bey ate construe red 
from [heir omBtituenis. The relational properry just considered bias a ■dy.'i'lic 
relation as one of Its constituents* and a suitable relatum as another Not* 
iIillL Klruclun'J pTLtpertia are hypL'TLntfrnKuinjIly individuated: twin nflhem 
corrsimcccd from dLhTcrcm constlDiitcnrs, or from the same. constituents In a 
different way, are different even if they are necessarily coeTtensre*. Note- also 
ih;ii 2 relational property is not the samf thing as an extrinsic properly: 
'cxcrinslc' h an intensiona! classification that applies- co structured and 
unstructured properties alike. Suppose Flatonism is true, and ihe forms are 
Tii , <i( , s.iH.rv brings which canntrt he sacd to accornpany things in the wvrld. 
Then kM<itt^-iniiuiiiiM-w-thii-fr7iii i)!-'x\iaijeneii is a relational property bur k 
is also intrinsic. Ir cannot diner between duplicates: and whether something 
has it or locks it is independent of whether that thing is accompanied or 

unaironnpaiiieid, ;ind il is neither .l tiixiunrtivt! priiptirly luir ihr n<!g;i(inn uf 
one. (Sec Humbcrstonc pp. 22Aft<n\d ZSiffj Latigton and Lewis J 
I cannot object to these relations and relational properties. (Not, at least, 
ifrhey are mi alleged in be fundamental properties ofihe sun that might 
figure In a minimal basts on which all else supervenes.) I accept similar 
relations and relational properties myself. You bear J*c nt-flt to rimes ar which 
yov have- hen! temporal ppns; and if f n is OH* of those tinntj, you have 
infd ring- te7it-dI-dd-J t . 

[s\-> Bui 1 do object to leaving [he monadic inmnsic propenkes out or' [he 
picture, Some intrinsic properties really are monadfc; tor instance the 
property of living three j^nre years and leu. Jivim th* properties bil ;mJ 
itratgltt could at least sometimes be monadic: For Instance when they are 
properties of momentary rhings, There is no reason in that case to take 
them as reLatumS Llh Lima. 5u I want Llh kxunv: where have the cruinaJiL- 
piopcnlcs frifi( and ittaigfrt gone? What have chcy to do with our new-found 
tvt\t-itt and itmigFit-dt relations, and our new-found relarional properties 
constructed From these relations? Under the f ndurance hypothesis, there is 
nothing left in a case of temporary henwess and straLgbiibess to have benj nr 
uratjfir. Or anyway nothing is left to have them simpUc\icf r without benefit 
of some sort of modifier chat attaches to falsehoods co make truths. Nor the 
temporal parts - they do not exist. Not the enduring thing: It does not have 
them, it only modifiedly-has rhem by having rhem ai t, or &\ i L . 

Some will still insist that certain relations to times are just what we catf 

'Lntrinxir properties', hi i LL i.i smstleis tin hunter j fl«T ifdJty inlTrnsit'- proper- 
ties In addition. (See Jackson 1954; bu[ noce char he Is nor arguing for 
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endurance but only for Lis [enabllhy.) It' tlicy arc willing to accept [tic 
consequence thai the so-called intrinsic propercies ate a divided category, 
we have reached stalemate. 

Ejui there ait Gibers, antoitg theiit Mark johrisiori {L937, pp. ]27fr). who 
agTcc that it will not do to leaue die monadic intrinsic properties (wit and 
stmig}\4 Out of rhp picture. Wn n^tl a way tr> hring ih^m bar/l in willirjut 

gjvmg up die endurance hypothesis. 


:f. HringLnj; Rack the Intrinsic Properties 

ID > Johnston's solution is to tense the copula: 'Instantiating a property, it turns 
out. is insUritiniinjr at some rinK' ih^ property' [i?(ft> p li*>. It is not true 
intrinsic property bc?\i or iifaifiki. bu[ rather the copula that relates this 
property ro a thing that has it, that turns inro a relation to times, Hming was 
Ljriginally thought to he £ dyadic n ■ I ; l I i ■: j n iff things [y properties; n<iw it will 
instead, be a triadic relation, of things to properties and timea. [fyou have at j, 
the property Ucur. the property iwit is unscathed: it is still the same old 
monadic intrinsic property we always thought it was. It is nor replaced either 

by j, relalicm ur by z irkl ional property. 

[ pioEest chac [here is scLIL nothing in [tie picture [hat has bttii or utaighi 
timfiitiKr. Not you: not your nonexistent temporal parts. Instead of having 
knl irni^LritLT, yuuheJr thu hdvittg-til relation Hj it irtd I,. Jhit it Ls one thing lO 

[&\-5r have a property, it la something else ro bear some relation to it. [fa relation 
stands between yon and your properties, yon are alienated horn them. 

All yt>u have jciiftpjincer is ? relational property: bfaT\3\g having d I ti} bn\t 
aad-t^. The property 6^1 must eme* into this relational property aa a 
consequent, else [here is no connection Ich bcrwecii btrn and [he properry 
you have jrmpljfi'hr, In order to say so, we must again assume that we are 
dealing here with a struitvjrad property. 

|nK> ^ q\K>\\u£? [See Haslanger. thla volume.] Don't J also deny that your 
pcrduring self has simp fitn'tfr the property httrtr Don't 1 also say that it 
twars Ui this pmperty ttu; \\dring-iLl-l L relaliun., where this ix the relation 
that a pciriuring thlnc< bears to a property just In ease It corrtasns a temporal 
part that is located at h and has that property? If bearing a relation to a 
property raihcr ihan having if .liniffficfipr alienates you from thast property, 
isn't this equally a problem for perdurarjee* E think not. 'Hiere is more to ay 
To be sure, your pcrduring self does not have bent simp\k\ta. But as much oi' 
you as exists ar h does. In talking about what is true at a certain time, we 
can., and we very often do, restrict our domain of discourse so as to ignore 
everything located elsewhere in rime. Restricting the domain in this way 
your temporal part at f , is deemed to he the whole of you . 5o there is a good 

sense in which yiw A*i, after all, have fcmi .■aimpliriler. "[Tit prulagimisl nif 
endurance cannot say [tie same. 
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: — An cnecuve rejoinder to my pioTcst, If it were true, ■woutd be to claim 
that aii hairing of properties is relational. Whenever a thing has a property P 
^iiKjrJffdtcr. thpt is To be explained by spying that the Thing bests a ration of 
having TO P.; or, eCjUivalently, lba.T it has die relaidonaj jpcrtpextv tafring-feilvnig- 
ro-P. If that is enough 10 alienate us from our properties, wc art flhudyj 
alipnat^ frnm yur prvprrti^. My pmUJSt pn^ve-5 t W mufli t^i tlitwmrr, ht;lirf. 

I fall having is relational, but dot on that accouriT ajcenadng, why Is relational 
having-at-a-iirne any worse? 


4. "I rial Way Lies Bradley's Repress 

I wyuW be willing enough to believe in a having relation that something 
bears do a property: or in a triadic Having rctatton that an enduring thing ■: ii' 
such ibere he} bears to a propercy and a time; ot in a relational property of, 
jay f ivajii\g hfzvittg-lvbeKl-att-,. (burning, agnin, that thfse art im.H 

alleged to be fuitdarnenuL relations- and properties.) 

But [ do not think these relations can explain having simplktitr. Having 
iiitfpJprifrr is not a relation,, whatever grammar may sugge-s*. What is it, then? 1 

Jnn'l know what incut lliti t*: s;iid. IL is ;ill very ivtll U i sny that the Hiufnub is 3 
'no. a- relational [lc r or rhat propcrdes arc 'unsaturated' and awaJr compaction 
by their bearers. These remarks at leasr have the merit of pointing away from 
the idea lhal having is relational. Hut Lht:y dun'lputnt inward rtiudiof anything, 
k — L Bradley's regress shows that if wc insist on trying to explain having 
simplidttr in terms of relational having, the explanation we seek will never 
be finished, (5e* Bradley ch. 3; Armstrong iP7fl, pp. 10fif.> Run 

through it first lit terms f>r relational properties. K^ep It sample hy igrtonn^, 
rime-: Ice P be a permanent properry of X. 

X h.L'i P hy having bt£LTiitg-\iilving-ln-P 

... by having ^rJng-fcitffiig-jLj-(Tjfarfii^-Jidvin^-io-P) 

... by having ^riF^-^n'iig-TP^JjMn'ng-JiP^ttg-tfl-fpwnjrtg-hflviF^-fff-P^ 

. . . by. . . . 

And so <td injinitu rtt. No sooner have wc explained one having reLarionally 
th^n another on? appears necking its o^n relational f?cp la nation in turn- 

Ifwc would rather bypass the relational properties, we- caniiutead resort 
no a sequence of having rcladons of ever greater poryadicrry. (Signify an 
n-adic relarion by a super-scripr 'a.'.) 

X has 1 P by having^ (torvuiji 1 - Pj 
... by having 1 (rMvjjrg^ having' t P) 

. . . bv having 3 (Living 3 , raving 1 . Jiilviny 1 , P) 
...by... 
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And so Aid \t\f\t\iiun\- Again, our explanation can never be finished. 

No harm ii done so long as say ihat these rLavinE^by-havings are not 
nwant to be explanations only equivalences. In that case we can stop ihe 

regress ariy-wbere we like, artd ellim [hat CHIT KH£SI recently c^itiTirtrted 
having is not a relational having but rather r having simpliater. But then 
have giv^n yp On explaining having jirapficilfT in term? of relational 

having; so we have given up- on showing that all having is relational; sqto'w 
given up on showing thai relational having-at-f | is no more alienating than 
any other having 

At lhi.\ pr>inl it is Lu mpling [« nay [bat having z property at a time is a swirl 
oF hybrid. So liac as die property ^ocs. It la a non-relational tic, so Tar as the 
rime gors r It is a relation. But this is- whistling in the dark. We have no 
developed idea what sort of thing a nonrelational tie' might be. Still less 
have we any idea what a hybrid of a non-relational tie and a relation 
might be. 

I said f-arlirr that calling having fimpiitiler a non., relational tie' pointed 
away from mtot hut not toward much of anything; and I haw Just said that 
wc have no developed idea what a non-rclarional tic miflht be. Should we 
ternedy that? We might reify non-relational ties, and say something about 

tliL'Tn. Ax l(]|]iiT,'r S: u dvadi«' lie h ;in L'ljLlI y LhaL lien ,\ thing tn a. property, ;md 
foi [he moac pan It Li contingent, which things are tied to which propcnles. A 
triadic tic ties two rclata to a dyadic relation, and again it is for the men part 
contingent what Li tied to what. A ceijudie tie . . . By no* it is all too obvious 
that 'tics' are relations in all bur name. Relations In all but name will serve us 
no better dian relations openly so-called. We can repeat Bradley's regress (in 
both Its versions) to shrnv that we can nfiTT finish an n Hemp ted e*plariJliL>n 
oF having iimpUi'ittr in terms oF ties; and tiea will alienate us from our 
properties no less than relations do. 1 conclude that rcitying Lion-relational 
ries and giving an account of them is a thoroughly misguided thing to do, 
L--.J 

7, Another Way to Bring Back the Intrinsic Properties 

ITI-^ Salry Haslanger [this volume] wants to defend the endurance hypothesis 
against the problem of temporary infringes, She agrees ihat it will not do to 
replace the monadic intrinsic properties by relatioiks- to times. We need to 
put the monadic intrinsic properties themselves back into rhe picture. But 
she also agrees that it will not do to put them in just as relata of some 
relation. Rattier, they 3 jeed to he the objects of having HmfiUrtier. To explain 
how you can be bent at t { , not only do we need to mention the monadic 
rnrrinsic property hritt; we also need to mention the proposition that vou 

have llii.s prtipiTly /iiiipii'citiT, and we rtfed In xny cf this pmpntiilKsn lhal it 
obtains at t t . By 'proposition' Haslanger here means something char can 
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obtain at sonic times and not at others, rather chan something; chat Is true or 
false once End for all. 1 

What is a proposition that obtains at some times ?nd not others? It 
Sfltfitti to bflhavi ijiactly lit* a prtjjj&rt^ of Ii'rnei. so 1st Ui [a!* it to bi ;USI 
that. It 'obtains' at just chose times that have It. If so. the proposition 
Naskngpr menlion* i; the relational propeity 4»ring-a--±intF-(-fflcfc-iJlof->tm- 
hflHE-ftuut-flf-t- 

What Is this property? [[ must be a structured property with lxt\t as a 
constituent. \f it were an unstructured property or if it had the \vnt-at 
rtflaLuin a CrmxLiluenL in place «f the mnmudir inLrmxii.' pmr.HirLy ht'icl . 
we would hot have succeeded in bringing bMi back into the picture. Further, 
it must not haw the Jiawinj-af relanon as a constituent, since it is supposed to 
be identical to the tensed proposition that you have hext stitiplpfifer, not to 
the tensed proposition, [hat you. stand In some sore of relation no hent. Bur 
new something unfortunate has happened, Within the anatomy of the 
tensed proposition that obtains at just those time.;, when you are bent, in 
other woixii th* relational property just CDGisHdj^f^d.. we find that we have 
reintroduced without explanation the very [hing we were trying to esplain: 
The notion of an enduring thing having a monadic intrinsic property at a 

lime. ] cii:irludd! th;M Lru: piryjni fu.iL. 


C?nmmc:ntary on Lewis 

Lewis returns to the problem of temporary intrinsic^ in his ZOui paper. 'Tensing the 
Copula'. I he revisits his milial typology of possible solutions, defends his original 
conclusions, and ^esprtrtds to HasJanger. 

The article smarts, ar pi~|-fr- wi[h what is, by now, a familiar setting up of [he 
problem. We need an Recount of intrinsic change that avoids committing us to a 
thinjjA hjviriLE iniTKmpaLibld: prcpL j rli<'s. I.ewui then, goes i in 1m .vt:L imt hrs fmiunvJ 
peniuraniist solution. According to Lewis, continuants aie ablegates of terttpofal 
parti, and intrinsic change in such a pcrduiing object consists in the object's having 
£uC£eM£ivu TemticiTjL puTfx thai dilTifr with reSpfirt [O their intrinsic; pnjptirLics. 
Contradiction is avoided because [tie incompatible piopcnlcs Involved are possessed 
by different things (that is. by different temporal parts), 


4 Hirijn.ctr spiaki- wTa^rbinl nxiuifcatiuci vYthv ptupuiitien lhat yju harr nhe property Shr is tu. 

jyrtu- i-ilqrtl n^rt(uirtiitf|UJ ±tn*H lltW frd^Hjial nirjJiKifHri^ w^a. \t> tllMI cilnlt. m ha^- rtv d^lirtilc 

pirfKisiil mi chi table, bun am gaud way undjirstmd rlw irking, of an idviirhul phrase 'sn ki jiiJ si! 
lime . arjd une rhflt she DunspKiuasJ}-' TTMnlionSi ii as expressing, a rriatiun 'bel'D-^un. nlic prupwaiicm and a 
mm:, and llut Is hhittd a dfftiuL *nr*ie|i pm[raal rn dhfuss. Hisltnc^r nores thai n Appear* ilsci In 
Lawe (]93a, p. 7SJ. 
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[b\* Lewis says iliac pcridurittg entities' intrinsic properties 'belong fit 
iril inSiana In thtiir temporal purl*' : 1 1 italics). 'J Ins unpins that tKirduring- 
ties 4v poswss these very properties in a secondary sense- is h# light about 
Compare this remark with what Haslanger has to say at her [a 

At |c Lewis contrasts his perduranrist account of change wirh rbat suggested! by 
the endurantist, suggesting that the endurantist's Idea that one and the same entity 
may be wholly present at rwo different times is rather like "the power of spatial 
bilocation traditionally ascribed tt> saints'. 


Hairing introduced his own solution, rejected (once more) the presentist altema- 
M-vt. iwd rcvepled (what is to his mind) the outlandishness ofendumutist thinking, 
Lewis returns, at HHy^, to the details of the specific endurantist solution that he 
discussed in On die Mumiiiy cf W&r\,is: the thesis that the seemingly incompatible 
properties involved in a continuant's undergoing intrinsic change are really relations 
trN times, and hen« ^ymnatifele after all . This mows is swiftly rejected at [£L> , jnd fyr 
a familiar reason: that at leas* some properties are property monadic: than is, not 
relational. Lewis considers the objection that certain intrinsic properties just an 
relations, to times - in effect t that his understanding of intrinsic' is too restrictive - 
hut tic dismisses this option since such a position would have it that properties can be 
intrinsic to an object in two distinct ways: by being genuinely monadic and by 
bearing a certain relation to a rimr- 

3. Re-read question 3 In the commentary on Lewis. On tftc M\tr&\liy <# Worlds. Has 
your position altered in any way wheri it comes to the question of the eogency or 

taking pn^ptrties ty fee rsLatinnj tn times? If W, why? 

At [7~[-> Lewis rcinsidrrx aruitferr L'ndurantciL nr-spin-ir tit the; nmblem c>( tempor- 
ary Intrinsic*: a solution related ro, hut (as will he obvious at once; significantly 
distinct from, that offered by HasLanger. According to Mark Johnston (1P8T), the 
ercdurunlisl should [jn'.-.Lirvc rfeu idea that irilrinsLr pm-puTtiea an: ^mumuly rruinadic 
hv taking the copula - the 'is' in 'ts bent' - to he the thing that Is relativized to a time. 
Here, then, we have precisely that doctrine from which Haslanger was keen to 
distinguish ber own view at her K]-?- Johnston *nd l[as(anger agree that the 
eiiduxantisi should resist treating, the properties: involved in LntruisiL change as 
relations to times; hut whereas Haslanger takes Eteamtr's being shaped. - a proposition' 
- to be the thing thar enters into a two-place relation with a time, Johnston endorses 
the idea that ittstantuitiim is a thrwj-plaoe relation, c.i.nr rjf whys* relaW is i time. 

In the b'fihr of the material covered in this chapter up to now. Lewis's objection to 
Johnston's view is predictable {though no le-ss pressing lor that}. To recap the worry 

with Euking inslanLi;i1 iiyn In hr a three, pi ace relation is ifejl lL icemx to rule ou1 an 
object's being 'plain straighi'. If an ohjeci merely bears some kind of relation to 
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iiratgbcncss, [hen Ic ts not straight ifittplWier. To bear sonic relation to stralghincss Li 
not [Q be straight. 'If a relation stands between you and your properties, you arc 
alienated from thrnV (Tj£~|->>- 

In what sense Ls an object 'alienated' from Its- properties, i ■■■■ ■■■ ■■■■■ ■■■ is taken 
: a relation? (Revisit question 2 from [he comineiirary on. Lewis, Tht PtntuJi 


Having charged Johnston with having failed no do Justice to the tact that objects 
cj.ii have propr-rdes futijriinrir, Lewis now, at [h]-*, addresses Haslanger's claim ftr 
[a]-* in l-toslangprj that he himself is guilty of the same crime. To recall, the problem 
fadng Lewis is that it seems that he, no Less than his endur aittlsi oppcicLeiit, eannoi 
allow for Eleanor's having, simpUcitcf. a straight shape at (■+ 1, For in order to avoid 
ascribing incompatible properties to one and the same thing, the perdnrnitist holds 
that is a VnipmaJ pari iff F.l^anyr lileanar-at-l +- L that is plain .itTaighl . Fk'nnLjr 
herself- <fua the sum of her temporal parts - merely bears the ^idviitj-Jd-t 4 I relation 
to straigbtness; the relation Eleanor holds to the property just in case she has an 
Bxbilecil temporal part u.1 1 + 1 thai has, jimpficLLn; a straight xha.pt. Tn: this, hciwever, 

Lewis has a reply. While he accepts that Eleanor Ls not kmtlfp\a.\n straight at f + I (or 
plain bene in shape sir n r he none the less argues that the perdurantlst comes closcsl to 
satisfying out intuitions on this matter. 



Lewis now returns to Johnston's version of endurantum; and, at \7\*. he anncl- 
pates one final move that this brand of enduramist could make. The move is this. 
Lewis's objection to the treating instantiation as a three-place- relation between an 
object, a property and a time - namely, that to construe an object as related to Its 
properties is to alienate the object from [hem - proves too much to be plausible. For 
instantiation hut to be a n larion of «>mc ton between *n object and its properties, so 
there can be nothing esp&.ia\ty wrong with construing inatarniatLrtn as a triads 
re Larion. 

Lewis's response to this gambit, at [Th>i is stark. We must not regard instantiation 
• th* ti* that yhtains between an ohject and its prmperti^s when it has th«x*i 
properties sin\pUiAi£y - as a relation of julm sort. And the reason for this Is that 
explaining LnsramLarion rcLarionslly launches us upon Bradley's Rcp/css: a regress 
[hat is infinite and viricnis. '[LJf ws LnsisL cm Crying 1m explain, having ximpliciler in 

terms of relaiLonaL having, die explanation wc seek will never be finished' (fk]-?i. 


6. At this point, re-read the Introduction to, and section 3 of Armstmngj paper in 
chapter 4. Explain Bradley's Regress in your own words. Is Li really vicious? [f so 
why? 


: 
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At the end of tils paper. Lewis explicitly considers Haslanger's adverbial version of 
perdurantism. And his claim. In the two paragraphs from |TT^r is that It ends up 
Tn'injr (jm'Kiidn-tiegging- The Jrgument is extremely swifi hut, i hink, amcrunt^ to 
thii. Saying that the prfopvjsritioji ibar Eleanor has a tunc shape ohtaliki it e eart e*plairt 
what it is for Eleanor ro be bent at t, only once the notion of a proposition's obtaining 
Jt a |im$ haj; twifn ^rplainerj. 1 Jc^wpvpr, I tajbngflr treats the iHHir.ni a prypwitLyn 

obcimiu^ ai a time as a primitive. Consequently, Haslati^f lias not ejfpJaJned wh\i it 
if for Eleanor to have a. bem shape ai t; she has merely found another form of words 
for it. We are no further fcnvard 



Further Reading 

Sider ifJUL gives an excellent and highly readable defence- of perdurantism; chapter 1 
jud chapter 4, jertirjji ans pjrtitularly helpful. Jonathan Uiwe tiffifni an arcyunt 
similar to Haslanger's bi his 19SS. A £ood discussion of eiidufantlsm and perdurant- 
ism about eontinuanis. is found in Louk 199B, ch. 6. 


Essay Questions 

1. Outline iha problem of rjeitipOrary intrinsic*. ]S Lfcwti's solution to it deferiKlbk? 

2. Explain the difference herween cnduraniisi and peiuuraiiitsi aceounts of persist- 
ence through, time. Which kind of rheory best answers die problem of tempor- 
ary intrinsicj? 

3. In order ro solve the problem of temporary intrbisdcs, must an enduxanilst 
introduce a ihiec-placc relation o£ instaiiTiationT 
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